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As the evils of a bad Government 
operate throughout the whole of its 
influence, aud the meanest of its sub- 
jects is involved in their malignity, so 
the advantages of a good Government 
operate throughout the remotest parts 
of its domibions, and the lowest mem- 
ber of the commuhity partakes of its 
benevolence. It is an objection against 
extensive sovereignties that the chief 
ruler cannot be every where present, 
and inspect the concerns of all parts 
in person: heuce, small bodies of men 
are, very naturally, supposed to have 
been the origin of the regal power, and 
justice was administered, and orders 
were issued, on the view of the case— 
according to the personal observation 
and knowledge of the Chief Ruler. A 
Great Nation, of which one person is 
the sole Governor, is very likely to be 
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either partially deceived, or veryi 
perfectly informed, respecting publi¢ 
concertis, at the extremities of its do+ 
minions ; and misrepresentation in vas 
rious shapes may reach the ear, and bes 
guile the mind of the sovereign and his 
officers. 

Representative Government offers an 
efficacious remedy for this imperfece 
tion: because, so many hundred pers 
sons as the Great Council of the Nation 
consists of, possess Opportunities of in- 
formation, multiplied, in proportion to 
the numbers of their friends and relas 
tions, which occupy foreign stations ; 
and not only are these opportunities in 
addition to those possessed by the Su- 
preme Authority, but, they occasions 
ally, are in opposite interests to those 
of the deputed officers: and by such 
collision of sentiments, the accounts 
received mutually correct each other, 

What a mass of embassies and ap- 
plications perplexed the Emperors and 
Senate of Rome! distant provinces and 
tributary Kings, urging their requests 
with vehemence, or facilitating their 
purposes by bribery. And when the 
applicants had spent all their money, 
a trumped up oracle from the Sybil’s 
Books sent them home about their busi« 
ness. And yet, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the wiser Emperors did 
their utmost to obtain, by their agents, 
correct information on the true state of 
affairs abroad. They exerted from 
time to time the powers of the Census ; 
and caused examinations to be insti- 
tuted into the families and the concern 
of almost every one of their subjects, 

Servius Tullus “ ordered all the ci- 
tizens of Rome, to register an account 
of their names, their quality, employ. 
ment, pom children, servants, and 
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estates.’ Dion. of Halicarnassus, adds 
that “observing many citizens to be in 
debt, he ordered all who had not where- 
with to satisfy their creditors to enter 
their names and the sums they owed, 
in the public rolls, and that they should 
be liberated from their imcumbrances, 
at the public expenee :’—in which pro- 
ceeding the reader will pereeive a slight 
difference from the jujunctiuns of a mo- 
dern Income Tax. 

It was, moreover, a part of the duty 
annexed to this Ceusus to enquire into 
lives and manners of the peo- 
ple: and it was thought particularly 
offeasive in Tiberius, that he indulged 
his debaucheries, during the operatien 
of a Census for correction of manners, 
Another part of this Census was, ‘* en- 
quiry into the number of slaves pos- 
sessed by any one’’—and the work they 
were employed in” :—One would hope 
also, into their treatment, and the usage 
they received from their masters: but, 
this we believe, 1s not expressed: nei- 
ther is any thing said on the subject of 
the moral instractiou prepared for them, 
or communicated to them. 

This, then, is a glory reserved for 
Britain ; that not only whatever was 
laudable in the conduct of the Heathen 
Sovereigns towards the inferior ranks of 
their people, is exercised among her go- 
vernors, but alse, that as a country pro- 
fessing Christianity, an enquiry has 
been made into the means vow iu acti- 
vity for the diffusion of general and re- 
ligious principles among them. Not only 
has this enquiry reference t+ those 
whom the Romans would have dignified 
with the tide of “ Citizen:” but also to 
those whom their eonstitution rearded 
as, Inevery seuse, an inferior and out- 
east class of beings: aud net only to 
such as are under inspection at home, 
but to such also as are placed in the re- 
mote possessions of the empire, abroad, 
The papers before us go still farther, 
for they not only shew the atteution of 
the public authorities, but also the ex- 
ertions of various private individuals, 
whose benevolence has prompted them 
to incur expence, and to venture even 
life, with the intention of domg im- 
portant service to their fellow men, 
though men ot a different colour from 
themselves, 


We are not aware, that the moral in- 
struction of their slaves occupied the ate 
tention of the Greeks or Romans; that 
unhappy class had nothing to offer, but 
what was the property of their masters ; 
and the deities were accessible only by 
offerings. What priest would trouble 
his God about the vows of a slave? 
What priest would trouble himselfabout 
the gratuitous instruction of a man so 
far below him? Contrast this with the 
information here presented; with the 
schools for instruction—with the trans- 
lations for perusal—with the viva voce 
teachings, sent by utter strangers, and 
demanding expense neither from the 
hearers, uor from the colony. There 
must be a most honourable moral prin- 
ciple stimulating to these exertions: 
there must be a persuasion so firm, a 
conviction so deep, of the interest of all 
mankind in the same Divine benevo- 
lence, as should startle into recollection 
the most inconsiderate adversary, and 
recal to duty and obedience the most li- 
ceentious. The God of the master is 
freely proposed to the worship of the 
slave. Jt was not so in antiquity: the 
slaves of those which we cail polished 
nations, were allowed, it is true, to 
worship Hercules, the God of labour and 
toil ;—but Hereules in activity, not rest- 
ing, Hot reposiug, not in tranquillity. 


Which is the most noble, the most 
truly manly dispensation: that which 
cousiders all the nations of men, as bear- 
ing equal relation to the Great Father 
of all, or that wiich banished frem the 
altar of the ** Greater Gods” the humble 
supplant, whose mind might be free, 
though his person was in bonds? It 
was customary af Rome to expose slaves 
who were sick, old, and useless, to pe- 
rish miserably in an island of the Tiber. 
Cato himself sold his old slaves for the 
vilest of prices, to get rid of the burden. 
The litle of a slave was in general esti- 
mation on a level with that of a dog ; 
aud the man who would perhaps com- 
miserate,—nay, who really did commi- 
serate, the sufferings of a beast, ordered 
his slaves to be thrown into his fish- 
ponds, to feed lampreys, for no offence 
given, or for such slight offences as, at 
the utmost, might have been expiated 
by a few lashes, The manumission of 
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slaves, when old, in order to avoid main- 
taining them, is a West India practice al- 
luded to in these papers; but of limited 
extent, uuiversally execrated; 
there seems indeed to be a kind of jea- 
lousy in each island, which should make 
the most favourable report on the con- 
dition of its slaves; and this must, in 
time, operate to the removal of most of 
those causes of complaint which have 
afflicted the ears and the hearts of the 
humane, 


We shall now proceed to report on 
the islands in their order :—at the sane 
time congratulatiag our country on this 
example set to other nations, and indulg- 
ing the hope that ether nations may 
speedily furnish articles at least equally 
cheeriug and encouraging. 

The first letter is from Governor Sir 
G. Beckwith, to the Earl of Liverpool, 
dated Barbadoes, Jan. 13, ISt2. After 
stating that the number of parishes is 
eleven, that the rector ef each draws 
£300 annually from the Colunial Trea- 
sury, independent of Glebe, and other 
emoluments : that the churches are in 
perfect repair, and divine service pro- 
perly performed; Sie G. adds, 

The Clerical Establishment of this Go- 
vernment is, | am happy to say, most re- 
spectable, and the Ciergy, as a body, 
highly exemplary. The College at Co- 
dringtou does honour to the memory of ihe 
founder; its funds are flourtshing, notwith- 
standing the depression of West lidia pro- 
perty. think the Llustitation susceptrble 
cousiderable which un- 
deystand, is iu serious at 
home. 

Tire exertions of the Gentlemen of this 
covutry, in the education of their children 
in Bugland, is highly honourable; and 
the numbers sent to Oxford aud Cani- 
bridge, ou a cue consideration of the ex- 
pense and the pressure of the tines, greatly 
exceeds what might have been expected. 

Several of the Clergy kecp schools, and 
some of these are very vespectable. 

The schools in Bridge ‘Town for the 
Children of Colour, are increasing in uum- 
ber. 

The returns from each parish specify 
the extent of each, with the number of 
baptisms and burials for several years, 
and estimates are made of the numbers 
of the population, white and black. 
The whole shews a considerable incsease 
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of people. We take the account fiom 
St. Michael’s parish, in which Bridge 
Town is situated, 


Whites Free col. Peo. — Slaves. 

Bapt. Popu. Bapt. Popa. 

1802) 141) 4,806 96 1,020 
18090 174 5,313) 157 1,668 19,262 
169) =5,161 130 1,466 12,001 
1511 177 5,405 146 1,551 12,198 


This shews a considerable increase of 
white inhabitaits, but a still greater 
of free coloured people, amounting to 
one haif. Every year adds to the num- 
ber of those who have obtained their 
freedom: three out of fonr are females, 
who obtaia the privilege by having been 
favourites of white men, so that their 
number is very likely to inerease with 
yet greater rapidity. The parish of St. 
Lucy allords the following return :— 


WHITE INHABITANTS, 


Men Women Children Total, 
248 377 343 vos 
378 307 1,000 
SLO 259 387 3803 1,039 
Isil 251 402 1,043 

FREE COLOURED INHABITANTS, 
1508 19 10 Q 
1809 19 10 4 
19 10 32 
19 10 5 

SLAVES, 


In 1808 the number was 4,027 

Tt must not be forget, that Barbadees 
is the oidest of the British Settlements, 
and is, perhaps, the most fully popu- 
lated. ‘There is also some persuasion 
on the subject of the land being worn 
out, so that mechanics and planters are 
tenpted by hopes of greater emeolument 
to cmigrate to the Southera Colonies, 
where they have more of what they call 
* elbow roou,’’ 

A return of all the natives of Africa, 
condemued as prizes of war, or foriciture, 
shewing their number, and how they 
have been disposed of, what suits or 
actions have been incurred, what pe- 
nalties inflicted on the slaves for crimes, 
aud on owners for evuclty, accompanies 
most of these returns ; they shew what 
effects have attended the laws enacted 
on the subject. ‘The whole amount of 
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the slave population on the island, ex- 
eeeds 69,000. 


Governor Barnes writes from Domi- 
nica, Nov. 19, 1814. 


The majority of inhabitants in this island 
being French, the Roman Catholic is con- 
sequently the prevalent religion; and al- 
thouzh no particular pains are taken by 
the Priest to instruct the Negroes, still 
more religion exists amongst the Freuch 
then English Negroes. 

This arises not only from the French 
proprietors being for the most part resideut 
on their estates, but the very great neglect 
of the Established Church. There has been 
no Protestant Church in the island for very 
many years, and previously to my taking 
charge of the government, there bad been 
no Clergyman resident for a considerable 
time. 

The latter difficulty has been removed; 
and it is but justice to the House of As- 
sembly to say, that they have made a li- 
beral provision for the present Rector of 
St. George, the Rev. Mr. Newman ; bat I 
fear it will be some time longer before the 
Charch will be built, as ten years have 
now elapsed since an Act passed the Le- 
gislature forthis purpose, and the founda- 
tion stone has not yet becn laid. 

There is no law obliging the Clergyman 
to visit the estates, but the Rev. Mr. New- 
man most cheerfully attends when re- 
quested; and in one visit to some of the 
distant estates a few months ago, he bap- 
tized upwards of 200 Negroes, children 
and adults, on which occasion, for the pur- 
pose of giving every countenance and en- 
couragement to the propagation of 
Christianity amongst the Negroes, I at- 
tended myself. 

_ This contains matter of mingled praise 

and censure: we need not point out the 
particulars, our readers will do justice 
to the honourable eonduct of Governor 
Barnes. On the 19th of February, 1811 
there were on the island, 


21,728 
1,325 
Free Personsof Colour. . 2,988 


There are missionariés on the island, 
supported by the Methodist Conference 
in London. 

Santa Cruz is not divided into pa- 
rishes, as the more ancient colonies are, 
though itis almost equally separated into 
two districts, each having regular church 
establishments. 

' The number of White Persons residing 
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in Santa Cruz, was in December 1810, 
1,625, of Free Coloured 2,000, and of 
Slaves 26,795. The births of Slaves amount- 
ing during the year 1810, to 688, and the 
deaths to 690. 

The principal town (that of Christian- 
stadt) aud its immediate vicinity, contains 
an English, a Danish, a Dutch, and a Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as also an extensive 
establishment of Moravians. The town of 
Frederickstadt contains a Danish Chureh, 
(alternately appropriated to the service of 
that congregation and the English), also & 
Roman Catholic Chapel, anda second es- 
tablishment of Moravians. 

Out of 28,795 Free Coloured Persons and. 
Slaves (the total of those descriptions in 
this island), 28,324 are actually initiated 
by baptism, or recorded as belonging to 
some church or religious establishment in 
Santa Cruz, to each of which, two or more 
schools are also attached for the education 
and religious instruction of the children of 
those persons. 

The revenues of this establishment are 
more than equal for its support, as a third 
church is now building out of their surplus 
funds, in the centre of the island; those at 
Christianstadt and Frederickstadt, not 
being sufficiently capacious for their con- 
gregations, 

‘The exemplary conduct of the Moravian 
Missionaries, coupled with their indefati- 
gable imdustry and most zealous exercise 
of all religious duties, has for many years 
obtamed for them the especial protection 
and enconragement ofthe local Government 
of Santa Cruz; both their precepts and their 
unassuming manners, are admirably calcu- 
lated to benefit that unfortunate class of 
‘persons of which their congregations are 
principally composed; and such is the 

ower they possess over the minds of the 

egroes, that when on serious occasions 
they exclade them for a time from their 
congregations, the Negro considers it by 
far a more severe punishment than any 
other that can be inflicted. 


This is a most noble and honourable 
testimony to a society never to be men- 
tioned without respect. This is Church 
discipline properly exercised, and pro- 
ducing proper effects, 

The Report from the Minister of the 
Church of England for people of colour, 
the Rev. W. Niles, states, : 

The number of Free Persons of all de- 
are 786. 

he number of Sfaves on the different 
plantations abcut6,000. 


The number of Siayes in town, $21. 
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The Cherch is set apart for the exclusive 
use of these persons every Sunday after- 
noon, and Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings; at these times the usuai church ser- 
vice is performed, and suitable lectures are 
given. 

“The sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
administered ov the secoud Sunday of every 
mouth; there are 225 communicants, and 
54 candidates. I must confess, that the 
participation of this holy mte has a very 
considerable iufluence ou their lives and 
conversation. 

There are four teachers appointed for 
religious instruction for the town; to these, 
all that are disposed repair morning and 
evening, for the purpose of prayer, aud to 
be instructed in the principles of religion. 

There are also four persons appointed to 


attend the Slaves in the country; two | 
nights are dedicated to this purpose ; these ’ 


persons also visit the sick aud bury the 
dead in the country. There are 158 chil- 
dreu now at different schools belonging to 
our church; these are instructed im read- 
ing, writing, needle-work, aud the prin- 
ciples of religion. 

Some of these reside in town, some in 
the country. These persous are strictly 


charged to prevent quarrelling among’ 


them, as much as possible; to reconcile 
differences wheuever they occur, and ge- 
nerally to reprove for misconduct of every 
kind. To this end they are authorized, 
when any thing occurs that requires their 
interference, to order the parties before 
them, and to hear and determine the mat- 
ter in dispute; there is seldom any neces- 
sity for a reference to me. I find this 
church discipline very effectual, This sys- 
tem being now established among them 
for upwards of 20 years, tomy knowledge, 
I confess | perceive very little of that wild 
disorder so prevalent, where the advan- 
tages of Christian nurture and admonition 
are wanting. 

This is excellent: it shews what may 
be done by patience, by perseverance, 
by kindness, and winning manners ;— 
We turn now to the Report from the Lu- 
theran minister. 

A. The Lutheran Religion is taught pub- 
licly in two Churches only, erected in both 
towns of this island, Christianstadt and 
Frederickstadt, aithough the professors of 
the said religion are divided into four con- 
gregations, of which two being White and 
two Coloured Persons. 

B. The number of the White Congrega- 
tion are under the present war considera- 
bly diminished; they herdl: exceed 300, 
ef both sexes, but the Coloured ones are 
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daily increasing. No less than 75v Free 
Coloured have embraced the doctrines of 
the Lutheran Church, and better than 
2,700 Slaves are, by baptism, incorporated 
into the congregations. A third part of 
these numbers are publicly confirmed in 
our churches. 

C. The four congregations are, since 
the year 1805, collected under one Parson 
(nominated and appointed by His Majesty), 
who at the same time is Inspector of the 
Danish Missions at St. Thomas aud St. 
Johu's, and member of the church and 
school direction here in this colony. 

Divine Service is performed in the fore. 
noon in the Danish, and in the afternoon 
for the Coloured Congregation in the 
Creole language (a kind of incorrect Dutch, 
but much spoken by the Negroes in gene- 
ral); every third Sunday the Parson is 
obliged to go down to Frederickstadt to at- 
tend divine service, aud.other functions in- 
cumbent on him. 


This church is much beholden for its 
peace to twenty-four elders, who attend 
to Hts interests and order gratis. 


The Catholic Church dwells here in 
harmony with others: a laudable in- 
stance of forbearance and amity, Its 
Minister writes to the Governor, 


Your Excellency is already informed, 
that there are two Catholic Churches here 
appropriated to the use of the people pro- 
fessing that religion, one in Christianstadt, 
the other in Frederickstadt. In those 
churches divine service is regularly per: 
formed twice a day on Sundays and holi- 
days. The White and Coloured People 
who attend are catechized and instructed 
in the principles of religion, and in their 
The sacrainent of baptism 
is administered on those days to chicren, 
and to such grown Persons of Colour as 
have by their conduct and knowledge of 
the rudiments of the Christian doctrine, 
proved themselves worthy of that disting- 
tion. 

The number of White Persons professing 
the Catholic religion in St. Croix may be 
computed from 200 to 250 ; about one half 
of that number reside in Christianstadt and 
Frederickstadt, the other haf is dispersed 
oyer the different plantations in the coun- 
try in various qualities of proprietors, ma- 
nagers and overseers. 

‘The People of Colour amouut to nearly 
4,560. I am confident that those ofthesnime 
description in Frederickstadt may be calcu- 
lated a1 4,000. 

The Catho'ic Negroes belonging to the 
different plantations ia all the quarters of 
the island, are generally acoommodated by 
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their respective masters, with every facility 
that is cowpatible with their condition, to 
evable them to comply with the essential 
duties of religion. 

Many Gentlemen and Plauters, sensible 
of the advantages derived by their Negroes 
from the religious and moral education be- 
stowcd ov them, have occasionally be- 
haved with great Jiberatity toeec!¢siastical 
teachers, and have spoutaneous!y contri- 
buted towards moking stiuetion more 
comfortable and independent. Your Ex- 
cellency is too well acguaiated with the al- 
most unsurmountable cifticulties which the 
general corruption of human ture, left to 
iself, the climate, and various other local 
Circumstances, datly almost Oppose to the 
religious education aud improvemeut 
of Negro Slaves. Notwithstouding, [have 
the sviisfaction to assure you, thet a great 
many of this class, who, alter a proper de- 
gree of probation, are admitted as Mem 
bers of the Chureh of Christ, derive the 
most solid advantages from this divine in- 
stitution, aud such as are calculated to 
give the philanthropist that pleasure and 
internal satisfaction that tiow viewing 
the happiness of the liamenu species, even 
in the lowest of its gradatious. 


Deuierara stands next in order :— 


The Garrison Chaplain is the ooly Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England; and per- 
forms divine service In a chapel buit hy 
voluntary subscription, and with the as 
sistance of the Colonial, and Government, 
and King’s Chests. ‘The anuual salary is 
(3,200 Dutch currency from the King’s 
Chest, and) 2,200 Dutch, currency from 
the Colony Chest, to make good his house- 
rent. 

Besides there isa Minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and at this momeut 
there is a new Dutch Church balding, 
the funds for which have beeu raised in the 
same manner as those for the Enaylish cha- 
pel. This Gentleman receives the same 
salary as the Buglish Clergy an. 

There are, says Gov. Bentinck, besides two 

Dissenting Ministers here, who have two 
chapels, the one in town, the other in the 
country, on the estate ofa Gentleman, who 
had it built a couple of years ago. ‘These 
apply themselves more particularly to the 
instructing of the Negroes. 

The population of this island is, 

Whites. Free-Coloured. Slaves. 

2,871 2,080 71,180 

In the island of New Providence, one 
of the Bahama Islands, the population 
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FreeColoured . « 509 
Black Slaves « 3,044 
Coloured Slaves . . 116 
Foreiguers . . . 360 

Grand Total . . . . 6,084 


The Bahama Islands are many: thev 
are divided into nine parishes: there 
are five Dissenting Teachers, The num- 
ber of Prize Slaves reported, is about 
450, 

“1. Vincent's Island contains : 

Whites, Free-Coloured, Slaves. 

$27 646 22,020 

The Grenadines contain 

226 76 
GUADALOUPT, 


2,000 


La population des Esclaves de 
de Guadelouy« et Dependances, est de 
941,328 deat, 

25,007 Moles, de 14.4 60 ans. 

28,07 Femmes, de 14a 60 ans, 

15.023 Garcons, au dessousde 14 ans. 

15,602 Filles, au dessous de 14 ans, 

8,800 SCxagenaires. 
La Population Blanche seleve a 
4,164 Homies, de 14060 ans, 
4,676 Femmes, de 14 a 60 ans. 
1,982 Garcons, au dessous de 14 ans, 
1,825 Filles, audessous de 14 ans, 
O90 Séxagenatres. 
Celie de Gens de Couleur Libres, seleve a 
1,522 Hommes, de 14460 aus, 
7 Femmes, de 14 a 60 aus. 
1,535 Garcons, au dessousde 14 ans, 
1,437 Filles, au dessous de 14 ans, 
553 Sexagenaires. 


There are no Clergy of the Chureh of 
England; the colony is divided into 
thirty-two parishes ; of which, in ES12, 
ten only were served by regular ineum- 
bents, 

M. Volkersen reports from St. Tho- 
mas’s, that, ** the coloured people shew 
such a desire to become Christians, and 
such are the exertions used by Mis- 
siona.ics, that few, (jf any) are left for 
conversion, ‘The Catholic congregation 
comprizes about 4,000, 

The Jewish synagogue consists of 
321 whites,—having no Rabbi, but a 
Teacher, at 8 dollars per month, No 
free-coloured people, or slaves, are in« 
corporated in their Congregation. 
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The Moravians calculate their people 
at about 4,000, 
Sr. Lucra. 
All are Catbolies: there should be 
eleven parish priests: there is at this 
time, owing to the war, only one. 


Bermuba, 
Number of slaves 4,704 
——- of whites 4,755 


Surinam. 


The Moravian Brethren have a Congre- 
gation in Paramaribo ; consisting of 


Negro Slaves 826 
Coloured Slaves 21 
Negro Free People 83 
Coloured Free People — 20 
450 
The German Jews state, 

Whites 5AT 
Coloured People 16 
“563 

The Portuzuese Jews state, 
White 745 
Coloured People 79 
824 


SURINAM.—POPULATION RETURN. 
White inhabitants, with families 2029 
Their siaves, of all descriptions 71 
Free coloured and black, with 

Their Slaves... 25,00 
Total Number of Slaves. 


5104 5t 037 
5104 


Total . 
CuRAGAO, 

The slaves and Free people are almost 

all christened, and profess, almost 

without exception, the catholic faith 

all are allowed the free exercise of their 

religion, without any express law ou 
the subject. 

The Population is 


57,041 


Males Females Total 
Whites 1,216 1,585 2,781 
Free Col. 777 1,984 2,161 
Free black 755 L117 1,872 
Slaves Col. 244 376 690 
Slaves black 2,699 2,637 5,336 

5,721 7,049 12,770 
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JAMAICA 


Affords matter for an interesting Re- 
port, we can only mark the namber of 
slaves at 319,912: the stock 143,419; 
the acres of land 2,254,287. 

ANTIGUA 

Is distinguished by the circumstance 
that, on the first enumeration, the 
number of slaves appeared to have di- 
minished ; buat, on farther research, the 
increase slave the abolition, was found 
to be as follows: 


NO. 
Return made for 1812. 80,568 
Manumitted since 1807... 484 
Numb. expected from Eng. Harb. 400 
31,452 


Return of slaves in Autigua, 1807 $0,282 
General Increase since 1807 . . 1,170 


31,452 
GRENADA 
Had in 1804, slaves 30,871, they 


have decreased to 29,381 in The 
whites have inereased from 633 in 1810 
to 77! in ISIL: the coloured from 813 
in 1810 to 1,120 in L811, 


Martinique. 

The number of Slaves is reported at: 
Meu from 14 to Go years 22,718 
Women of the same age 25,227 
Children of both sexes under 14 

years . 21,600 
Born in 1810 

22849 
Superannnated Men and Women 6,707 


The number of Whites: 


Men from 14to 60 years... . 
Women of the same age. . . . 8,098 
Children of both sexes, under 14 


years. 2,284 
Boru in 1810 
2,85, 
Superannuated Men and Women i$ 


The number of Free Persons «f colour; 
§,220 


Men from 14 to 60 years. 
8,369 


Women ofthe same age. 
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Children of both sexes, under 14 

years . « 3,246 
Bornin 1810... . . 80 
2,426 
Superannuated Men and Women 51S 


The Church establishment is Roman 
Catholic : 

By the 138th Article of the Law of 
the Istof November, 1809, concerning the 
General Police of the Island, the Colonial 
Government has had in view the increase 

f its Population of Slaves, by granting 
adequate bounties to the Proprictors on 
whose Estates the increase shall have beeu 
most considerable in the course of the pre- 
ceding year. These bounties are paid in 
the three first months of every year, and in 
a the Planter finds it his interest to 

istribute this reward amongst such of his 
Female Slaves, as have been most attentive 
to the raising of their Children. 


It will appear, that in the space of 13 
years, 25,227 Female Slaves, from the age 
of 14 to that of 60, have given the Number 
of 22,849 Children living. 

The injunction of the law for Masters to 
instruct their Slaves in the duties of Reli- 
gion, is attended to in the almost universal 
practice of assembling them, morning and 
evening, before and after werk, to es 
the whole kneeling, and a certain Form of 
Prayer said by one of the most respectable 
Slaves, and repeated by the whole of the 
rest ; the Master often, and the Overseer 
generally, attending to maintain order: 

There are also short Catechisms printed 
for the use of Slaves. 

The food and raiment of the Slave is 
prescribed by law; and when it appears 
not sufficiently attended to, it is perhaps 
more from inability than inclination of their 
Masters, and owing probably to the hard- 
ness of the times ;. the custom has become 
nearly general, to allow the Slaves a por- 
tion of ground, and the Saturday for the 

cultivation of it, in many cases among the 
poorer Proprietors for their whole subsist- 
ence ; but amongst the more opulent, even 
with Saturday, the eddi.ion of a weekly al- 
Jowance of salt fish is given, and an allow- 
ance of rum and molasses is also added. 


Tosaco, 

Sir William Younge enters into con- 
siderable detail, in reference to this co- 
lony, of which ‘he is chief. He notices 
the manners of the people, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of their present 


condition, and states the causes by 
which their progress and prosperity have 
been affected. His Report combines en- 
tertainment with information ; and we 
regret that our limits do vot allow us 
to enlarge our extracts. He says, 


Distinguishing the Free People as em- 
ployed in different vocations aud trades, 
the extraordinary proportion of eighty free 
master carpenters to eight masous, will 
not escape remark; and the inference will 
follow, that the principal material of the 
country must be timber; it isso; and the 
native woods, covering many ‘thonsand 
acres, supply a variety of timber, scantling 
and plank, of the best and most durable 
description. 

Granite and Stone are found in the Is- 
land, and good Bricks are made; but the 
carriage and working of these mate- 
rials are more expeusive, 2nd they are ouly 
used for ovens, chimueys, boiling- hrotises, aud 
other buildings where the use of tire might 
render wood unsafe. There are no less 
than forty Mulatto carpenters in the Scar- 
bro’ coloured company of militia, consist- 
ing of sixty rank and file. 

The Free Mariners command small 
sloops, for drogherage of produce; the 
Sadiers trade too 1s supported by the plan- 
tations, as is the medical profession, and 
the commerce of the merc hants, furnishing 
the supphes of fish, corn, lumber, slaves, 
mules, horses aud cattle. 

The retail stores or shops avail greatly 
of the ready money for cottons, trinkets, 
crockery and tobacco, speut by the nume- 
rous Slaves from the plantations, coming 
to market, and layiug out what they have 
there received. The silversmith too re- 
ceives ready money from the Negroes, as 
trinket-mender, or vender, The planters 
aud their people deal with the stores and 
shops mostly on credit, to pay by rum, 
passing by convention, at a certain fixed 
value per gallon, as a circulating medium; 
due and payable in the season of crop. I 
think a full third of the retail trade is cars 
ried on by Mulatto hucksters (mostly wo- 
men), who in numbers are travelling con- 
stantly their circles, or appropriate districts 
of the plantations ; they are the only people 
who have any quantities of gold or silver 
money, little in the higher circles is to be 
seen. 

The most remarkable part of this Re- 
port, at first sight, is a decrease in the 
number of slaves; but this may be ac- 
counted for, partly by imperfect retvrns, 
partly (we suspect) by Negroes smug- 
gled out to the Spaniards, and partly, 
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“an endemic whooping cough and 
pulmonary affection, which, in 1307-8 
spread throughout the island, was most 
fatal to Negro children, and carried off 
many adults, To that mortality may be 
added, diminution by departure from the 
island in domestic service, by runaways 
deserting, by capture of slaves at sea, 
when working in drogher or passage 
boats, by manumission,—- not unfre- 
quent.”” These causes are assigned by 
Sir William himself. 

This decrease, nevertheless, excites 
much interest ; and it is but natural to 
enquire into the causes. Sir W. in- 
forms us that the proportion of the wo- 
men slaves is nearly equal to that of the 
men : that the plasters wish to see chil- 
dren increase on their estates: that the 
land allowed to the negroes for cultiva- 
ton is ** beyoud what he has observed 
in other parts of the West Indies that 
out of crop time, each slave is allowed 
the whole of Thursday, with his family, 
to work on his provision grounds; also 
Sunday he spends as he pleases. His 
profits are his own, and are more 
strongly protected than those of the 
Planter. They are paid immediately at the 
market where the Negroes sell their poul- 
try, pigs, corn, and fruit; and if any 
contention happens, the Clerk of the 
market does them immedjate justice. 

These Regulations have had the happiest 
effect; the Negroes return early from the 
market, satisfied with their dealings, and 
communicating their gains, diffuse a gene- 
ral content throughout the plantations, and 
the manager having no more to complain 
of his people, the people no more complain 
of their manager, and further good couse- 
quence of this law is, that the Slaves being 
assured of the produce and due profits of 
their labour, are awakened to a new spirit 
of industry in their gardens and stock 
yard; after four years of experience of the 
good intended aud provided for them by 
this excellent law, the Slaves on the plan- 
tations show a cheerfulness and readiness 
of service, which declare a contented and 
orderly people. Many of them considered 
as the lowest order of society, and looking 
to the class of common labourers in the 
freest country, are comparatively rich, 
every householder supplies his family with 
pigs, poultry, fruits, aud vegetables from 
the Negroes coming to market. The wee! ly 
average expenditure with them is of four 
joes, or 71, sterling. 


rere ee 

The colonization of Tobago by the Bri- 
tish commenced i) 1765; the island thirty- 
two milesin length, and thirteen its greatest 
breadth, was at this time covered by groves 
of large timber trees, rising out of thickets 
of impassable shrubbery; further, the sur- 
face was rugged and steep, exhibiting on 
all sides monutainous and rocky ridges, 
with alternate ravines, and those covered 
with woods, required hard and severe la- 
bour to clear and settle. 

The British adventurers in the Settle- 
ment accordingly purchased only stout 
African men, from twenty to forty Years of 
age, as alone equal to the work; a further, 
though inadequate proportion of female 
Slaves, was in the following year added, 
and such was the description of Negro po- 
pulation in Tobago, during a period of the 
first ten years of laborious settlement, from 
1765 to 1775, when the island, cleared and 
become productive, and therewith the la- 
bour become more regular and easy to the 
Slaves, and less distressed, they became 
more domesticated, the planter now pre- 
ferring the purchase of women. 

From the present time we look back to 
this state of the population through thirty- 
six years; a period which must have worn 
out, though not destroyed, the whole of the 
Africans first imported; a remainder of 
these people yet exists, yearly and quickly 
passing to the grave; and at present, and 
for no long time to come, swelling the ac- 
count of mortality beyond that of Births, 
in estimate of natural increase. 

The Africans imported since 1775, with 
those born Creole of the [slaud, constitute 
the population, on which the computation 
of increase or decrease should distinctively 
rest. 

These reasons are, doubtless, worthy 
of consideration; but they concern 
newly settled islands, in general, not 
Tobago only. Sir William adds others, 
which he considers as the greatest bar 
to prolific union ; these, doubtless, are 
influential in every Negro population; 
for the manners brought from Africe, 
we may presume, are much the same 
universally. 

In Africa, as inthe East, the husband 
is despot of his household, and his favourite 
wife is but his first Slave; be commands 
her occupations and work; he ccntrouls 
her conduct, aud he may punish her; and 
in certaju cases, even to death. 

The Asrican man, passing to the West 
Indies, aud there himself a Siave, could not 
be permitted the command he required, as 


| 
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the condition of receiving a wife, inmate 
of tus house, or hut, her time and service 
could not be his; nor could he check infi- 
delity, or be assured of his offspring. He 
revoited at a settled connection, so hittle 
eouformab'le to the custom of his nation, 
and his own rights over his women, as re- 
membercd perhops at his father’s; hence, 
the Slaves first coming to Tobago, rarely 
settled in Smilies, and indulged in promis 
enous istercourse, little favourable to po- 
puiation. 

The habits of the women, then compa- 
ratively few, were farther an impediment 
to increase, mony living unattached, pro- 
eured abortions, not to toterrupt ther wild 
and wanton course, or neglected the child 
when born, which no father owned or 
would assist, and it died tn infaney; other 
and better mothers, would suckle their 
ehildren for two, three, or even four years, 
and such mothers could not be very prolific. 

Under these circumstances, the Popul: 
tion could not advance, or even be sus- 
tained, withont imports from Africa. A 
correction of these prejudices and customs 
was indispensable to a vatural increase, 
and this bus toa very great degree, | think, 
been of Sate years happily etiected, by the 
Plauters humane attentions to the instruc- 
tion, encourngement, rewards, and a care 
of Mothers and Chiidren 1m their Estates ; 
and for which, the Mothers at last, are 
become grateful, and conform to the ad- 
vice and directions they receive from their 
Master, or from the Physician at the bos- 
pital of the Plantation. 

A settled union of man and woman is 
anxiously encouraged and fostered in each 
Estate, and on intimation givea by the 
parties, they are allowed time and mate- 
rials to build or enlarge and furnish their 
hut. 

Whenever a Child is born, it is men- 
tioned a subject of felicitation at the 
Planter’s table, and extra food and cloth- 
img are sent tothe Mother, who is allowed 
au extra ration of weekly two quarts of 
cory meal whilst suckling her child, for 
one year, which is then continued to the 
Child, but not tothe Mother, if she cou- 
tinues beyond the term preseribed ; 
the care of the child will be estimated by 
even the most inimical to the West India 
character, by the value of the Child, a Ne- 
gro Woman valued at one hundred guineas, 
will sell with an heaithy Child at her 
breast, for ove hundred and thirty guineas. 

Within the last four yearsit is observable 
that the Negroes have improved and be- 
come more domesticated, anda favourable 
cbange in the course of population bas 


therewith clearly commenced; I augur a 
happy continuance. 

That the White People are generally 
kind and good to their Slaves, is in proof, 
from their cheerful appearance, and from 
their retributive care of aud regard to their 
masters, who sleep in the Planter’s man- 
sion without bol? or bor, within the circle 
of their Negro village. Gentlemen or la- 
dies from dinner, or supper parties, ride 
home at ail hoars of the wight, across a 
wild country, through thickets, or by so- 
lilary passes, without the Jeast apprehen- 
sions of auy Negroes they meet; there bas 
uot beeu a single instance of robbery er 
violence by a Negro conmitted ou a White 
Person travelling the public or private 
roads in the nearly five years of my go- 
vernment; and be it remembered, that 
every Negro has a cutlass th his but. 

The Creole Slave is as attached to his 
place of birth and home, osstrong as Gold- 
sinith’s peasautry, wandering from the de- 
serted village. ‘Phe Abolition of the slave 
Trade has raised the value of the Slaves 
from 65/. and 70/. to one bundred guineas 
for an ordinary able Field Negro. 

The Religious Tnstitation of the is- 
land does pot appear to be very flou- 
rishing: the old Africans are strongly 
retentive of their ancient practices : 
the rising generation is more hopeful. 
Several Negro children are brought 
every Sunday for baptism: the Creoles 
are the most docile, and the most open 
to instruction in the Christian religion, 
The condition of the Slave is generally 
improved since the abolition: yet Sir 
W. thinks that regulation has httle or 
no effect on the mind of the Slave him- 
self. Slaves fetch a great price; their 
hire is valuable; and some of their 


owners make the most of it. Since the. 


abolition, the deerease of the Europeans 
has proportionally been greater than 
that of the Negroes : the Governor adds, 
what we think an alarming piece of in- 
telligence, ‘* the population of the latter 
is recovering; that of the Whites must 
further decrease.” 


Bersice 
Concludes the list: in the Colony 
are—— Whites... 550 
Coloured . 240 
Blacks . . . 25,160 


25,999 
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Charlemagne; ow CE glise Delteree. 

Poeme Epique en 24 Par La- 
cien Buovaparte. Membre de Viustitut 
de France, &e. &e. 

Charlemagne ; or the Church Delivered. 
An Epic Poem, 2t books. By Lucien 

Buonaparte, of the Justitute of France. 

Translated by the Rev. S. Butier, D.D. 

and the Rev. Francis Hlodgsou, A.M. 


Tue pocm of Charlemague has 
eagerly looked for by some, who, coup- 
Jing the name of Buonaparte with every 
thing surprising, expected to see Lu- 
cen Buonaparte in his closet as power- 
fulas Napoleon in the field 5 others, as- 
sociating the idea of rank with that of 
hereditary dignity of manuers, have 
measured their expectatious of novelty 
and delight from this work, by their an- 
ticipations, had one of our own princes in 
addition to other illustrious achievements, 
presented himself as a candidate for Par- 
nassian honours, with his pretensions and 
qual fications, appropriately set forth in 
the shape of a ponderous quarto volume 
of epic poetry under each arm. Tf, how- 
ever, We come to the plain truth, wewust 
consider the poem of Charlemagne as the 
performance ofa person of originally hum- 
ble habits, raised for a time through the 
ambition aud daring abilities of his bro- 
ther, toan unexpected and giddy height, 
in the moment of exaltation, to which be 
seemed only conscious of its inconve- 
niences, and the uncertain footing it af- 
forded ; but, no sooner is he obliged to 
descend, than he turns his eyes wishfully 
towards the summit, unwilling to re- 
suine his station in the vale, or even to 
be contented with a midway elevation, 
Early io life Lucien Buonaparte was 
** not only a scholar, but a master of 
scholars and well calculated for his 
employment, if we may judge from the 
purity of the style, and the reading he 
has displayed in his poem, which con- 
tains, likewise, wany beauties of senti- 
ment, and some animated description, 
As a whole, however, it is very heavy: 
were it compressed into half its present 
size, the story would waut interest ; but 
to labour through two large volumes 
of the acts of this ** Restorer of the 


Charlemagne: an Epic Poem, 


By Lucien Buonaparte. [ids 
Church” is almost as tedious, as it would 
be to read a delectable history of the 
Ceuncil of Trent, in hereie verse. ‘The 
subject is ill chosen; for ttle is the 
which if can exeite ta the 
inoderu reader, Passions 
coutinue always the same: but prejie 
he 


breast of a 
dices are continually changing, 
anger of Achilles on his 
favourite Briseis, will not fail to create 
due sympathy, as long as female charms 
shall coutinue to exert 
fluence over the heart of wan; the ine 
dignation of Ajax, on being refused the 
arms of that doughiy hero alter his 
death, may also be pretty easily 
gived in the present tines of plunder 
and bloodshed; but Charlemagne’s in- 
dignation at the loss of the relies ef the 
Romish church, or bis contending fcele 
ings, on being called upon by au appae 
ritiou to resign his mistress, touch us 
not; we cannot be sv desperately anery 
with the Iconoclasts, or imege-breakers, 
as to rejoice in their being excommus 
nieated, and given up to Gre and sword: 
neither can we much admire in Charle- 
magne, that returo tothe paths of recti« 
tude which is brought about by a super 
natural hint, that any further deviation 
might endanger the loss of his crown, 
which, after all, he scems to prefer 
above the defeice of the Holy Mother 
Church, the clans of conjugal faith, 
or the rights of his brother's orphan 
children. Besides, Charlemagne, as a 
hero, has the greatest of all possible de- 
fects, ashe is here represented, viz. 
significance: the author hus forgotten 
the rule which apples cqually to the 
painter and the poet, alwcys to make 
one principal figure in ihe piece; he 
has brought seventy other gentlemen 
upon the canvas; as busy, and about 
as interesting, as the hero himself, Nei- 
ther are the adventitious ornaments of 
the poem calculated to please any other 
than a Catholic reader; to whom the 
Virgin Mary may secm very appro- 
priately introduced with a wreath of 
roses and lilies on her head; to him the 
character may be as poctically beauti- 
tiful, as the goldeu-haied Frea was to 
the Goths; or as the lotus-crowned 
goddess is to the Hindoos ; but, for 
ourselves, we have a sacred sentiment 
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ef respect which renders any such as- 
sociation unpleasing. We wil not pre- 
tend to decide the question whether the 
Christian Religion be suited to the ma- 
chinery of Epic poetry, we can only 
say, it has never yet been so managed 
as to afford satisfaction to persons of 
devotional feeling, and cultivated taste. 
Wheu Lucien describes the ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic Church, we are 
very ready to lend our imagination to 
the vividness and beauty of his poetry; 
but, when he introduces us to the 
twelve tribes with the Virgin Mary at 
their bead, and the Deity in a visible 
form among them, a form, too, that 
not even Quarles, with all the bad 
taste displayed in his Emblems, would 
have felicitated himself for ascribing 
to the Supreme Being, we are glad to 
return toearth, and to take part in the 
Poet's processions and ceremonies. Nei- 
ther does he appear to more advantage 
m the terrible, than ip the sublime ; 
his description of Hell, of Satan, and 
his infernal companions, is a weak 
Imitation of Milton, whom he has evi- 
dently studied for the occasion, yet 
without catching a ray of inspiration 
from his model. His battles are like 
most other descriptions of battles; Leo- 
nardo da Vinci has given one receipt ; 
and Sir Richard Steele another, for the 
composition of such * actions.” Lucien 
seems to adhere pretty faithfully to rule, 
but, in his description of the camp of 
the Huns, he has shewn originality and 
vigour sufficient to convince us, that he 
who in an unfavourable story can ex- 
ecute parts so well, might produce an 
excellent whole from a better chosen 
subject. The historical sketch in the 
preface, the pains which are taken to 
** insinuate the plot’’ into the readers, 
and the leng list of performers in the 
piece, give sufficient warning that the 
perusal of the work is not to be lightly 
undertaken, We shall not anticipate this 
labour on the part of our readers ; but 
briefly inform them, that the subject of 
the story is entirely the recovery of 
Rome, by Charlemagne, from the hands 
of certain heretics; with the councils 
and skirmishes thereunto belouging :-— 
there is no delineation of character, no 
exhibition of passion, no romantic inci- 


dent; whatever is most affecting and 
mest new, belongs rather to the epi- 
sodes, than to the main story; butins 
teresting passages oceur often enough 
to make us wish to see the pen of the 
author better employed. 

As a specimen of his descriptive 
powers we select the following account 
ofthe flight of the Catholics, after the 
inassacre of their Bishop, Wilfrid. 


Des longs gémissements se mélent aux prieres * 

L’approche de Didier cousterne les Romains, 

Les fleurs ornent partout les images des saints, 

Que la haine de Grecs vient de rendre plus 
chéres, 

Aux ministres du Ciel la foule ouvre son scin: 

Vers les portes d’arain 

Ils marchent lentement Jes paupiéres baissées . 

Le temple les recoit ; et le peuple aprés eux, 

Scwblable dans sa course aux vagues élancées, 

Part, se presse, et bjentOt inonde les saints 
lieux. 


Des apotres du Christ c'est ici le tombeau, 
Sur cent ballustres d'or, des lampes éternelles 
Eclairent nuit et jour leurs dépouilles mor, 

telles, 
Sans cesse on offre ici quelque tribut nouveau, 
Les marbres precieux, lagathe diaprée, 

De la tombe sacrée 
Décorent 4 lenvi les parois somptueux ; 
Les miracles des arts, chefs-d’ceavre du genie, 
Autrefois profanés an culte des faux dieux, 
Orneut de |'Eternel la demeure chér e 

Chant. i. St, 40. 


We snbjoin Dr. Butler's Tragslation : 


“ Deep lamentations mingle with their prayer; 

Didier is near, and Rome is in despair! — 

The heavenly images, now dearer found 

From Grecian bate, with flowery wreaths are 
bound: 

The crowd divides, and through its parted 
mass 

God's holy servants to the temple pass: 

With onward march they seek the brazen gate, 

With look dejected and with step sedate . 

The throng, like billows, rushing on apace, 

Break, close, and inundate the sacred place. 


Here Christ's apostles sleep; around their 
tomb, 

Lamps, which, with constant beam, disperse 
the gloom, 
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Rais’d on an hundred pilasters of gold, 
Shed deathless lustre o’er their mortal mold; 
Here ceaseless gifts successive pilgrims bear ; 
Here agates diapered, aud marbles rare, 
With costly brightness, near each other shine, 
And vie to deck the sepulchre divine ; 
The master-works of genius and of art, 
Condemned of old to bear an impious part, 
In rites, where gods fictitious were adored, 
Now grace the dwelling of the living Lord.” 
Cant. i. St. 40. 


Some scenes among the Druids, who 
are represented as in league with Satan 
against the Church, are well imagined. 
The following is an animated passage : 


Ormés sous ses genoux renverse le vieillard. 


Mille cris redoublés, “ que le chrétien périsse.” 


Annoncent aux guerriers instant du sacrifice ; 
Cent captifs ala fois tombent sous le poignard. 
Vitikind au milieu de la foule homicide, 

D'un movement rapide, 
S’elance, et dans ses bras souleve l’orphelin. 
© Cet enfant m'appartient par les droits de la 

guerre.” 

Dit it; et le couvrant de son pavois d'arain, 
Ii emport au-dela du cercie sanguinaire. 


Ormés en fremissant voit echapper sa proie ; 

Mais il craint dirriter le premier des paiéns. 

II se léve au milieu des cadavres chrétiens ; 

Son farouche regard étincelle de joie. 

Sou vétement de lin est souillé par le sang. 
Il court de rang en rang ; 

Et sa voix de ses dieux est ainsi l’interpréte ; 

“ Fils d'Irmensul, volez 4 ces nouveaux com- 
bats. 

“Les dieux sout appaisés, et la victoire est 
préte ; 

“ Les frangais sous vos coups trouvervnt le 
trépas, 


“ De vos chefs valeureux suivez tes étendards : 

* Envoyez a lautel des victimes nombreuses ; 

“ Rien n’arrétera plus vos courses glorieuses ; 

De Lutéce vos maius detruiront les remparts 

Saisissez le moment d'une guerre lvintaine ; 

“ Aveugleé par sa haine, 

© Charles court provoquer les armes des Lom- 
bards ; 

“ Portez dans ses états le fer et Vincendie ; 

“ Surprenez, accablez tous se guerriers épars: 

“ Et qu'il trouve sa tombe aux plaines d’J- 
talie.” 


Les peuples, les soldats, Rodamir, A:mefie, 
Acceptent, pleins d’espoir, Paugure suborneur 
Ils quittent les foréts ; et deja leur ardeur, 
Leur montre kes eités de la France envaiie. 
Pressant les flaucs poudreux d'un agile cour- 
sier, 
La fille de Didier 
Contemple avec orgueil ces hordes innome 
brables ; 
Vitikind, Rodamir, s’avancent sur ses pas ; 
La plaine retentit de leurs cris formidables 5 
Et Lucifer sourit a lespoir des combats. 
Chant. x. St. 52. 


It is thus translated with equal fide+ 
lity and spirit, by Mr. Hodgson, 


Down on his aged knees the Arch-Druid 
throws 

The Suevian chief—more loud the clamour 
grows, 

“ Die, die, the Chnstian!” At this warning 
word 

A hundred captives stain the German sword. 

When, lo! the monarch, with impetuous 
strides, 

Darts swiftly through the host of homicides, 

And, tifting high that orphan in the air, 

“ T claim young Ulric by the rights of war!” 

He cries, and covering with his brazen shield, 

Bears him far off from that ensanguined field. 


Ormes beholds the deed with rage and grief, 

But dares not check the Pagan’s noblest chief 5 

Erect he stands amid the Christian dead, 

While savage transport from his eye is shed. 

O’er his white robe fresh drops of slaughter 
shine ; 

Through all the host he stalks from line to 
hine, 

And thus interprets what his gods ordain ; 

“ Irmensul’s children! to the war again ! 

** Heaven is appeased, and victory is your own ! 

“ Advance! the Frank already is o’erthrowu. 


“ Follow the standard of your valorous king, 
“ And to our shrives unnumbered victimes 
bring. 

‘No foe shall check you in your glorious 
course, 

“ Lutetia’s towers shall fall before your force. 

“Seize on this hour, when, blinded by his 
hate, 

* Charis .empts to war the Lombard’s dis. 
tant state; 


® Waste his own realms, o’erpower his scat- 
tered train, 
% And die the tyrant on Italia’s plain!” 


The crowd, the treops, in ardent daring high, 
Exult, and hail the perjared augury ; 
They quit the woods; and, in victorious trance, 
Already scour th? invaded fields of France. 
Firm on her prancing courser for the fight, 
Didier’s fair daughter views, with haughty 
sight, 
The countless hordes—advancing at her side, 
The King and Rodmir move in martial pride ; 
Shouts from the thundering plain re-echo far, 
And Satan glories in the coming war. 


We shall conclude these extracts with 
the following apostrophe, in Dr, But- 
ler’s translation, more immediately re- 
Jating to the poet himself, and expres- 
sive of his feelings, in consequence of 
being obliged, through political circum- 
stances, to quit the favourite abode 
where his poem was begun, 


“ What storm has swept the lyre since late 

I sung, 

Its notes disordered, and its chords unstrung ? 

No more, alas, my generous ardour glows! 

Midst Tusculum’s loved hills, and soft repose; 

There, as I strayed, the classic scene around 

Breathed inspiration from its hallowed ground. 

There, seen at distance from the verdant head, 

Rome’s mighty wallsin vast expanse were 
spread ; 

There as the dawn first streaked the reddening 
skies, 

I loved to muse, and watch the day-star rise ; 

Then on the sacred dome of Christ would 
gaze, 

When first it glittered in the orient rays. 


There, if by war or slander’s blast assailed, 
My brighter gc aius sank, in darkness veiled, 
And left the horizon round involved in gloom, 
T sought new guidance at the apostles’ tomb, 
And oft the august memorial I surveyed 

By Rome to Charles in grateful record paid, 
His sculptured form ; oft also at the knees 
Of bim who holds St. Peter’s mystie keys, 

I felt a brighter inspiration shine, 

Fed by the radiance of bis looks divine. 


Prince, Pontif, loved of heaven, O Clermont 
say, 
What filial duty shall thy cares repay? 
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Even on the shores that skirt the western 
main, 
Still shall this heart its loyal faith maintain. 
My precious freight confiding to the deep, 
Children andl wile, [lett Freseatir’s steep, 
And asked a short retreat, 1 sought no more, 
But vainly sought it, on a hostile shore. 
Thence by refusal stern and harsh repelled, 
O’er the wide watry waste my course I held, 
Iu sufferings oft, and oft in perils cast, 
Till Malta’s port received our ships at last. 


Here sad captivity’s dull weight I find ; 
Nought pleases here, nought soothes my list- 
less mind ; 
Nought here can bid my sickening heart re- 
juice, 
Speak to my soul, or animate my voice. 
Run to my knees, my children, cherished wife, 
Come, softest charm, and solace of my life. 
One look from thee shall all my peace restore ; 
Where beams thy smile the desert is no more. 
Hence restless memory, hence repinings vain, 
On Afric’s rock I seize my lyre again. 
Canto xviii. St. 4. 


It would be easy for us to adduce ex- 
tracts sufficiently adapted to confirm our 
remarks on the languor and heaviness, 
which, notwithstanding many beauties, 
too generally pervade the present work ; 
but this would be an unpleasing task ; 
and we have more satisfaction in devot- 
ing the small remainder of our critique 
to paying a just tribute to the merit of 
the respective translators, who have ex- 
ecated their task in a manner alike cre- 
ditable to their knowledge of the French 
language, and their poetical taste, 

Dr. Butler’s version has somewhat 
more spiritthan Mr. Hodgson’s, which 
is characterised rather by ease and a 
flowing style ; but the merits of each 
are too nicely balanced to create feelings 
of rivalry, Both Dr, Butler and Mr. 
Hodgson seem to bave a high opinion 
of the merits of their original ; yet we 
cannot help suspeeting that the conclud- 
ing dash of the pen which announced 
the end of their labours, must have been 
made with a briskuess of movement 
similar to that of a weary pedestrian, 
when he arrives at his own dvor, and 
borrows from joy ap exertion to spring 
up the steps, As for ourselves, we must 
freely confess that when we laid the books 
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down we thought of the lines with which 
honest Joshua Sylvester concludes his 
poem of Judith, dedicated by him to 
to Aune wife of James 1. 


Here Judith ends, here also end will I, 
With thanks to God, and to your Majesty, 
To God, fur bringing this my work about, 
Te you, for deiguing to have read it out. 


A Grammar of the Avabic Language, 
according to the Principles taught and 
maintained in the Schools of Arabia; 
exhibiting a complefe Body ef Elemen- 
tary Information, selected from the 
Works of the most eiminent Gramma- 
rians; together with Definitions of the 
Parts of Speech, and Observations oa 
the Structure of the Language. In two 
Volumes. Vol. 1. Comprising the Sys- 
tem of Inflexion. By M. Lumsden, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic and Persian, in the Col- 
Jege of Fort William, in Bengal. Cal- 
cotta, printed at the Company's Press. 
1813. Price 5d. 5s. Black and Co. 
London. 


This volume appears under a disad- 
vantage, from being published betore 
its fellow, the second volame, which 
will not issue from the press, till some 


time fence. With the second volume, 
Professor Lumsden intends to fur- 
nish a Preface relating to both. We 


suust, therefore, wait til that appears, 
for such a complete view of the author's 
intentions, as may enable us to pro- 
pounce on his undertaking and labour. 
So far as we can judge from the adver- 
tisement prefixed, the Professor enier- 
tains unfounded prejudices agaiast what 
are usually accepted, as the elementary 
principles of general Grammar. For 
though he rightly observes that ‘the 
same Parts of Speech which are com- 
mon to all Languages, have not the 
same character in each,” yet, there 
are, nevertheless, certain conformities, in 
which all agree, and these sufliciently 
justify the uotion of general Grammar, 
A verb is a verb, anda nout is a noun, 
in every language under the sun: a verl 
active difiers from a verb passive: ane 
the proper use of a term differs frow 
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the metaphorical use of it, wherever the 
rational powers of the human miad have 
engaged their faculty of invention, 

‘© There are no adverbs in the Ara- 
bic language,” says Mr. and * the 
character of an Arabic attributive dif 
fers essentially from that ef the Puce 
lish attributive, with whieh, in trausla- 
tion, it seems to correspond.” This 
may be; but it will prove wothing furs 
ther than that the human mind is not 
limited to one mode of accomplishing 
is purposes ; it arrives at the same end 
by different means. We doubt muck 
whether ‘‘ every adjective may be 
solved into the genitive case of the curs 
responding substantive, as a ewise marty 
or a man of wisdom” ; for, in our ape 
prebeasion, the term dom, or doom, 
denotes the exercise of sagacity, the 
end or purpose for which sagacity, 
as an act of the mind, is employed, 
or hy which it is manifested. A waa 
may be wise, who does not publish his 
talent by any overt act; buthe is not a 
man of wise-doom, till he has declared 
his opinion, given his sentence, or in 
some other manner has acquainted 
others with the exereise of his reasoning 
powers, and their accuracy in drawing 
correct inferences : in short, til others 
can judge that he is wise. 

Twill govern my poeple in right- 
wise-ness,”’ says Richard il. in the ine 
troduction to one of lis laws; meaning 
what bas since been expressed by 
righteousness ; integrity, uabiassed de- 
cision, uprightuess of mind, honourable 
purpose, and clear judgment, 

The same, or nearly the same, is the 
etymology of the term King-poM : that is 
to say, or Carning, or Cunnine, 
is, by the addition of the word done, 
reterred to the exercise of Cunniig. 
The German word for King, is siill 
Noning, ““ whereas we say a 
Bishop-ricke, they say a Bishop-dom,” 
says Verstegan, who observes, ‘ the 
additious of dome and ric, signify boik 
one thing, to wit, the jurisdiction or 
dominion, belonging to one ke 
person.” Rather, perhaps, the exercise 
of that jurisdiction or dowinien; so 
Free-dom: a man has “ taken his 
tree-dom,’—his right toexercise ee 
privileges: bat, a man may be irce 
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comes practically the source of a verb, 
“To fire a house,” é. e, to set fire to 
it; ‘to water a field, to admit the 
water to it; to wiranapartment,” de. 
to let air into it; to eurth a fox,” Le. 
to trace hin to his hole, in the earth, 
Now, if fire, water, air, and earth, mey 
farvish verbs, and these verbs be- 
come regular, and expressive im their 
various inflexions, we see, ia this, the 
rudiments of a wonderful extent of lan- 
guage, with at least an equal provision 
for tlueucy, accuracy, and 
tion. 

The Arabs are jealous of forming any 
derivatives not sauetioned by written 
authority : their Lexicons determine 
the general consent of writers to those 
already in use ; and in these their lau- 
guage is so copious, that prescription 
over-rules the pretensions of novelty, 
uuless in very extiaordiiary cases, in- 
deed, 

Of such a Language, possessing, in its 
present state, without reference to its jateut 
resources, more searoom for the expression 
of thought (if the reader will permit me to 
employ thet term,) thon is to be found per- 
haps in any other Tongue, it is indis- 
peusably necessary to preserve the unity; 
aud this can be uo otherwise preserved, 
than by shutting up its latent resources 
against the erbitrary spotiatious of indi- 
vidual fancy ; for if each individual were 
at liberty, on every petty occasion, to call 
iuto action the resources of the Language, 
then, | say that those resources are in 2 
manner inexhaustible : and that every 
Arab writer, acting on this licentious priy- 
ciple, might reject almost in toto, 
the existing significant forms of inflection, 
in favour of other forms, pot previously 
significant, which be, from au arbitrary 
eaprice of fancy, might uevertheless chuse 
to cali inte use. 

But though the latent resources of the 
Language are thus protected against the 
spoliations of indivicual coprice, em dis- 
posed to believe thet they are now, and 
will, forever, be called iuto actiou on pro- 
per occasions; for whotever may be the 
excellence of the Arabic Language, and 
the degree of matunty to which it has 
aitaired, it would be rash to efiirm that 
new combinetions of human society, such 
as may possibly ocenr in Arabia, may 
not give occasion to the of 
new iievs, such as the its 
preseit state, may not perhaps be fitted to 
express. 


But if such ideas shall happen to occur, 
it can hardly be coubted thet they will be 
expressed; and if the Arabs cannot find 
the recuived terms in their own Language, 
they will probably seek them iu some 
ether Tongue. If that and other resources 
shail happen to fati, they will be com- 
pelled, iu the tast resort, to invent terms 
absolutely new; snd though it must be 
admitted that this is the resource, of of} 
others, to which the bumenu mind has the 
greatest repagnance, the probability of iis 
adoption, in case of necessity, caunot, F 
think, be reasonably disputed by those 
who cousiier that it was adopted, as a 
measure of necessity, in the earliest in- 
Suc, of human speceh. For whatever 
men heve already done, it ts at least pos- 
sible that they may ds egain; and if it be 
true, (as it seenisto be the general opinion,) 
that we have long ceesrd to invent words 
absolutely new, there is but one inference 
to be drawn from the fact: nanely, that 
we have been constantly able to avoid 
that measure by the discovery of some 

velogy between the new idea which we 
cesred fo express. and some other idea, 
already represented by a given term, 
from which, therefore, we have borrowed 
the former. 

‘Thus disposition of the mind to connect 
oue word with auother, on account of 
some real ey imaginery analogy between 
the ideas represented by either, coustitutes 
the true foundation of | Etymelogical 
science 3 but though the analogies of 
Miymology are often obvious, it mest be 
also admitted that they are ofien obscare ; 
and there is little difference, in my opinion, 
between the invention of a term abso 
lutely new ip point of sound, and wholly 
uuconnecied with every other word; aud 
the invention of a term intimately con- 
aected, in point of sound, with some 
other word; but so remotely connected 
with it in point of sense, as to render the 
analogy between them doubtful aud ob- 
scure ; net merely to ordinary men, but to 
the painful industry, and often, 1 think, 
misguided ingenuity of those who make it 
their peculiar study to aim at emisence in 
such pursuits. 

For if it be true, as it cannot be reason- 
ably denied, that the proper end of Ety- 
moiogical relation is to throw light on the 
meaning of a newly invented term, by the 
meaus of its reference to another tern 
previous!y invented, the signification of 
which is generally known; then 1 say 
thet the clearness or obscurity of this light 
must be in a ratio exactly proportioned to 
the clearuess or obscurity of the reference 
iu question ; whence it follows, as a ne- 
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cessary condition to the utility of any 
given Etymology, fist, that the sound of 
the uew term sitould 
that of the old; and second/y, that the sig- 
nificance of the old term should be of such 
a nature as to throw aa obvious and pal- 
pable light on the significance of the other, 
Which ts formed from it. 

Now if we exawine, at random, the 
Works of any professed Etymulogist, we 
shall certainly find (as we ought to find,) 
a very palpable coincidence, in point of 
sound, between the various terms of which 
he treats, as connected together in point 
of Etymology; insomuch that this coin- 
cidence of sound often amounts to absolute 
unity, as it happens in the case of the 
word Bark, considered as significant of 
“The Bark of adog;” “The Bark of a 
tree; and “ ‘The Burk or Vessel in which 
we votosea.” Aud Etymologists tell us 
that the coincidence ef seuse, though Jess 
palpable, is not less certain than that of 
the sound; for as the word Park viguifies 
Defence, so (weare told,) the of a 
dog is that by which he defends us frow 
thieves; the Bark of atree is its defence 
agaist the inelemency of the seasous ; 
aad the Burk or Vesse/in which we go to 
sea, is our defence aud only shelter, for the 
time being, against the daugers of that 
boisterous elemeut, which, otherwise, 
we must be swallowed up. 

Admitting the accuracy of this Pty- 
mology, (not at all iuverioy, in poiut ef ra- 
tionality, to a multitude of others offered 
to our acceptance by the professed vo- 
taries of that whimsical science,) it fol- 
lows that the of our Lauguage 
saw something ia the idea signified in the 
word Defence, peculiarly calculated to 
suggest to the miad that other idea signi 
fied by the burk or howl of a dog; for this 
is plainly the argument of those wiio 
maintain that the fow/ of a dog, has been 
desiguated by the term burk, because the 
term turk siguifies defence. Now [beueve, 
on the contrary, that this fanciful anatogy 
is not likely to occur to the miud of auy 
other than a vrofessed Etymologist ; or if 
it did, in reality occnr to the mead of hin 
who first applied the term bark or defeuce 
tothe Aow/ of a dog, then say that the 
Jicentious application of an a/d term to 
signify a new idea so remotely connected 
with its primitive sense, is an expedient 
not much betier, in my estimation, than the 
invention of a term absolutely new. 

For the term bark, when first applied to 
the dow! of a dog, had uo advantage over 
any other term absolutely new aud uncou- 
nected, that might have been employed in 
the same sense, save only that very incon- 
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‘siderable advantage implied in the bty- 
mology to which | have adverted ; and if 
the advantage in question be very incon- 
siderable, as it certainly is in all remote 
Ftymologies, then say that its import- 
ance is greatly overrated, in ail pro- 
babilitv, by those who maintain that we 
have long ceased to invent words absolutely 
new; aud that every word to be invented 
hereaftey, must be connected, however re- 
motely, with some of the previously exist- 
ing terms of speech. 

For though it is certainly in the nature 
of the human mind to have recourse even 
to remote Etymologies, rather than to 
the invention of ternis absolutely new, and 
utterly unconnected with every other 
word, (because any advantage, however 
inconsiderable, is better than no advautage 
at all;) it is also in the nature of the 
human mind to invent, under any circum- 
stances, all the terins of convenient as 
well as necessary use; whence it follows, 
in my Opinion, that such terms will for- 
ever continue to be invented as they may 
be required, by the aid of etymology where 
that can be found ; or, otherwise, without 
regard to Etymological aid. 

but however this question may be de- 
cided, (and it is plainly matter of mere 
curtosity,) | admit my inability to illustrate 
the opinions which L have ventured to 
state, by a reference to any particular 
Dictionary ; for though these opinions 
seein to me to be warranted by the com- 
mou sense of the case, | do not find in the 
Engtish Dictionary, (and much less in that 
of Arabia, which has to do with an older 
Language,) a sitgle word of modera 
origin, which is not connected with some 
other word. 

The term Mob, for example, which was 
completely new in the days of Dean 
wilt, is most probably derived from the 
word mobility, which certainly existed in 
the Language before ; and though the 
term Cabal bas been traced to the days of 
Charles the Second, there are those who 
aflirm its existence ia the Language, at a 
date prior to the formation of that iwinistry 
(Clifford, ashley, Buckingham, Arlingtun, 
and Lauderdale,) from whose initials it 
might be composed. The ludicrous term 
quiz, though not yet admitted into the 
Dictionary, is wow, 1 think, universally 
understood ; and is most probably an imi- 
tative word of modern origin, since there 
is a queerness of sound, as eli as of cha- 
racter, and in this point of view, a happy 
coincidence, in uy opinion, between the 
sound of that ridiculous term, oud the 
scuse in Which it is Common}y cmployed, 
‘There is another term, Hous, very fre- 
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quently used by the writers of news-pa- 
pers, and certainly, | think, of modera 
origin, which may, be entirely 
insulated, though I do not presume to af- 
firm the fact. 

If 1 were desired, therefore, to illus- 
trate my opinion by example, | should be 
compelled and disposed to abandon the 
Dictionary; but not wholly to relinquish 
the argument, because many examples, 
completely in point, might be drawn, I 
think, from the Slang Dictionary, and 
other works of vulgar celebrity ; the 
authority of whieh, however objection- 
able in other respects, would be sufficient, 
for aught I see to the contrary, to establish 
the facts for which coutend. Instead of 
having recourse to that measure, | shall 
merely state my opinion that the learned 
part of every community are the least 
likely to invent terms absolutely new; be- 
cause the extent of their knowledge will 
geuerally suggest analogies on which to 
found some relation or other between 
the new term which they desire to em- 
ploy, and another term, previously es- 
tablished, with which therefore, it will be 
connected. 

And, on the contrary, the field of 
analogy is greatly contracted by the igno- 
rance of men in vulgar life, whose know- 
ledge, even of their own Language, is 
restricted within the narrowest limits ; 
and though it may possibly be true that 
ach men have rare y occasion to invent 
new words, it is not improbable, when 
the occasion occurs, that those words will 
be often fermed without reference to 
Etymological aid. Among the vulgar, 
therefore, and geverally speaking, among 
the persons employed in ceriain branches 
of indusiry, such as manufactures, naviga- 
tion, commerce, &c. 1 should be disposed 
to look for the invention of new and un- 
connected terms; such as are of necessary 
use to them, but not so to the rest of their 
couatrymen, whence it happens that they 
are not admitted into any Dictionary of the 
English Tongue. 

If there be any truth in the preceding 
observations, afact which I leave to be 
determined by the judgment of every rea- 
der, it follows that the Arabs, in common 
with other nations, are likely, even at this 
day, to invent such new and unconnected 
terms as may be necessary or couvenient 
to the expression of their thoughts; pro- 
vided those thoughts cannot be expressed 
by having recourse to any other meaus ; 
and if the fact be admitted in its full ex- 
tent, it follows, a fortiori, that they are 
likely, whenever it shall be found neces- 
sary, to modify tbe roots that now exist 
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into new significant forms of inflection 
not hitherto called into nse. I have ad- 
mitted, however, that the necessity of 
adopting either expedient is likely to be 
of rare occurrence in the Arabic Lan- 
gurge, already more copious than any 
other Tongue; and, without necessity, we 
are not to expect that the Arabs will suffer 
individuals of their own body to deviate 
from the beaten paths of prescription, ex- 
cepting only in certain cases to be noticed 
hereafter, in which Grammariaus have 
positively authorised the formation, by 
analogy, of certain derivatives without re- 
gard to prescription at all. 

‘his long extract, which is only a 
portion of the Professor’s argument, 
involves matter of curious investigation, 
But, it decides little in favour of his 
extensive knowledge of his native Eng- 
lish, ‘For, it must occur to every 
English scholar, that our language has 
been encreased by accession of foreign 
terms, in different ages; and into the 
formation of these terms, those who 
adopted them, never enquired. Sup- 
posing then, that the term bark (like a 
dog) be derived from the Saxon term 
beorcan, in which we discern an imita- 
tion of the sound made by a dog, it will 
by no means follow that bark, the out- 
side covering of a tree, which is de- 
rived from the Teutonic borek, bas any 
relation to it: neither can bark or 
barque, derived from the Italian barea, 
a small vessel, in any scuse, however 
remote, refer to the bark of a dog; 
though, by possibility, it might refer to 
the bark of a tree, when such small 
vessels were canoes, and canoes were 
made out of the stem of-a single tree, 
having its bark on, But further, to 
bark, is to repeat the same sound an 
indefinite number of times: hence the 
men who walk before the doors of the 
Old Clothes Shops in Monmoath Street, 
and invite customers all day long in the 
same terms, are facetiously called 
barkers : they are as persevering as 
dogs, and have no greater variety in 
their vociferations, 

Our Commerce with foreign countries 
has imported thousands of words, and 
daily imports more, which by degrees 
mingle with our currentidioms, ** It is 
Banian-day--pronounced Ban-yan day'to 
day?”’ is a phrase brought by oar sailors 
from India, in allusion toa sect living, 
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only on vegetables :—‘‘none of your pa- 
aver; is a phrase broaght from Africa, 
where the term is national ter pleadings 
in demand of justice, The Latin lan- 
guage furvishes many terms which even 
our laws have naturalized—as bona fide — 
ex unimo—vide—videlicet—nota bene 
—per centum, Sc. many others are re- 
mains of our Ecclesiastical subjugation 
tothe Church of Rome; but, to seek 
for any similarity beiween terms of 
such various origin, were to render the 
science of etymology ridiculous, 

Those who invent instruments and 
machines for the purpose of our manu- 
factures, have ample right to give them 
what names they please. The inventor 
of the ** spinning-Jennies,”’ might have 
called them “ spinaing-Mollies,’? or 
“'sninning- Betties,” had he pleased ; 
these names were equally open to bis 
choice :—either would have remuded 
him of an industrious lass, at her spin- 
ning wheel: whereas, whoever gave 
the name of “ Mule” to another de- 
scription of machinery, had toe animal 
wule no farther in his thoughts than 
as it was allied to two parents, and so 
was between both; as his machine was 
in its operations, between two others, 


Shakespeare's Himself Again: or, the 
Language of the Poet Asserted : being a 
full but Dispassionate examen of the 
Readings and Interpretations of the se- 
veral Editors, &c. By A. Becket. 2 vols. 
Svo. Price 20s. Law and Co. London. 
1813. 


Wuatever be the claims of Shakes- 
peare on the adiniration of Vosterity, 
by one defect, attributable only to him- 
self, he has almost anuulled those claims, 
in the judgment of his literary votaries : 
—he did not superintend an edition of 
his works. Did he disregard the ap- 
plause of succeeding generations ?— 
the notioa is not to be tolerated, Hf 
his own ease were his motive, his works 
have been sufliciently tortured in later 
days; and if we could forgive bis neg- 
ligence, it must be in cousideration of 
his sutlerings,—his literary sufferings, 
of which he himself is the primary 
cause. True it is, that the Poet had 
transferred his property to others ; and 
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it may be taken, we presume, as equally 
true, that his friends aud successors had 
engaged. to see justice done to his 
works, The undertaking was not easy ; 
and when too late, they discovered that 
only the author himself could have 
been his editor, 

it should seem, that the best Edition of 
his works was composed from dissevered 
portions of mutilated and imperfect copics 
—soiled by use, obliterated, varied, and 
nothing improved by the service they 
had seen, A transcript from these 
made by the ear, almost defied correct« 
ness; the drudgery was heavy ; and it 
was confided to a reader and a writer, 
whose talents might be every thing else 
but that of the requisite accuracy. A 
co;.y so formed, seit perhaps, in all haste 
to the press, forms the most complete 
representation we have of our great 
Dramatic bard. ‘There are, dndeed, 
other copies of separate dramas; but 
these have all the air of illegitimacy, and 
merit no dependance, in comparison 
with what an edition conducted by bim- 
self, would have commanded, and obs 
tained, 

In consequence of this irretrievable 
oversight, the regions of conjecture are~ 
now open to all readers: aud whoever 
can purchase a copy of Shakespeare,- 
can also devise and recommend improves. 
ments, indefinite; till, at length, Dr, 
Bentley's proposal for ‘*a total new 
Shakespeare,’’ has lost much of that rie 
dicule whieh the wits of his day dis- 
covered, equally in the attempt and in 
the phraseology. If a new Shakespeare 
be not effected, considerable progress has 
been made towards it. 

lu the former part of the last century 
it passed as an axiom in Literature, 
that none but a Poet could be the: 
Editor of a Poet; hence Rowe and 
Pope, and others, superintended editions: 
of the Bard. Before the century was 
closed, the maxim underwent a changes 
and nove but a man initiated in all the 
mysteries of black letter lore, could ob 
tain the smallest credence for ability to 
elucidate Shakespeare. Beyond alk 
doubt, we are under the greatest obliga~ 
tions to those gentlemen who directed 
their talents to this branch of illustra 
tion; and we are far from treating them 


with that ungracious respect which the 
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writer before us contrives to indulge, 
His Preface passes severe censures on 
not a few of his Predecessors, who deeply 
studied the performances, long forgotieu, 
of the Elizabethean age ; yet he cannot 
but admit that they have their value. 
He commends Warburton in the high- 
est terms; a critic, whese notes the 
latter commentators have condemned to 
exclusion from the page they encum- 
bered. Truth, as usnal, lies in the 
mediam: many of Wavburton’s  re- 
marks are learned and shrewd, to geod 
purpose; while cihers ave too learued, 
aud shrewd to no purpose. 

But it is particularly against Stevens 
that Mr. Becket is enraged: whether 
merely on account of eritical differences, 
the world. will lose very little by our 
leaving undecided. 

These volumes have occupied much 
time, labeur, and ineditation, They 
contain a multitude of proposed emen- 
dations; at some of which we have 
siniled, while others we have pronounced 
not amiss, aud others have met our 
approbation. We are glad to see the 
whole, because the least plausible may 
furnish future commentators with mate- 
rials for thinking: but, the number we 
intend inserting into the text of our 
stai dard copy, we must houestly confess 
is not great. Nevertheless, we heartily 
approve of Mr. Becket’s zeal for re- 
taining the old spelling of old words; 
and for marking the difference between 
those of the same sound, (or sound so 
closely similar that only a practiced ear 
ean distinguish the variation) by such 
vowels as formerly marked them, though 
fashion way have subsequently ordained 
a change. In fact, the first requisite 
for a Commentator om Shakespeare is a 

ood ear; aa ear habituated to catch 
the sound of words; with an imagina- 
tion alive to every seuse in which that 
sound, or its kin, can be taken, Per- 
haps, to this might be added, an actual 
Jistening to the cadence and expression 
of the more difficult passages, as pro- 
nounced by a moderate reader, And, 
were it not too fanciful, we might wish, 
that such reader should be a native of 
some of our inland counties: for, we 
are almost persuaded, that many of the 
erroneous passag:s originated either 
when the copy was forming for press, 


or when the sheets were revising at the 
printer’s, from being read, in the pros 
nunciation of Warwickshire or Stafford. 
shire. ‘The reader will judge from the 
following instanees; which ave, at the 
some time, specimens of the manver in 
which Mr, B, has treated bis sabject. 


k. Rich, Or Vil be bury'd in the king's 
highway. 
Some wav of common trade, where snb- 
jects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereigu’s 
bead: 
Or TU be buried in the king's highaay, 
Some way of common trade, | 
So, in Lord Suarry's Translation of the 
secoud book of Virgil's Bneid: 
“A postern with a bliad sicket there was, 
“ A common trade, to pass through Priam’s 
house.” 
“Timen erat, cacaque fores, et pervius 
USUS, 
“Tectorum inter se Priani." 


The phrase is still used by common peo- 
ple. When they speak of a road much 
frequented, they say, “it isa road of much 
traffic.” Shakspeare uses the word in the 
same sense iu Henry VILT: 
“ Stand ia the gap and trade of more pre- 

ferments.” STEEV. 

“ Some way of common trade.” Trede 
(path) is the proper word. = Trode and 
trade may, however, have been confounded 
or used indiffereutly by the earlier writers. B 


Now let the ear regulate this: we 
would read 
Or, Ml be bury’d in the king’s highway, 
Some way of common TREAD, where sub- 
jict’s feet 
May HOURLY TRAMPLE on their Sove- 
reign’s head. 
Trade and tread are so nearly alike 
in sound, that they have been confoun- 
ded: but tread agrees perfectly with 
trample, 


The same observation regulates the 
speech in Henry VIIL, already alluded 
to: 

Lov. As for Cromwell,— 

Beside that of the jewel-house, he’s made 

master 

O’ the roils, and the king's secretary; 

further, Sir, 

Stands in the gap and trade of more 

prefermenuts, 

With which the time will load hin 
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Stands in the gap and trode of more pre- 
Jerments.) Trade is the practised metho: 
the general course. Joun, 

*Stonds in the gap aud trade. Gap and 
trade’ is scarcely right ‘The images are 
ho way congruous. ima rade is 
Jikewise harsh. thevefove read, gap 
and trode. Lrode is the oid word for pat 
or road. B. 


The Trade of preferments,—to stand 
in the trade—is clearly wrung: butt 
stand mithe tread —te pathway of pre- 
ferments, is right enough, Mr. B.'s 
good sense led him to the meanisg, of 
the passage; but, his ear wiissed the 
word employed by the Poet. 


Again ; an equal deception of the ear : 


West. Turning your Looks to graves, 
your ink to biood, 

Your peus to lances, aud your tougue di- 
vine 

To a loud trampet, and a poiat of war - 

For graves Dr. Warbur- 

fon very plausibly reeds gledors, amd is fol- 

lowed Ly Sir Phomesileumer. 


“ Giaives” is unquestionably the true 
readiag. The metiworphesis (as Mr. 
Steeveus calis it} of the covers of hooks into 
boots, is certainly more easy thea the 
changing of them inte swords. But “ turn- 
ing your books to glaives,” is not to be ta- 
ken titerally:—the meaning is, 
your books to take up arms. 

Now, we think, that reading greaves. 
for graves, gives the true word at once: 
it is evident, that a part of defensive 
armour suits the passage; and greaves, 
are defensive armour for the lower mem- 
bers, [t is the same in sound as graves, 
and merely diflers one letter ia the 
spelling. 

Another instance we transcribe, in 
proot of the power of imagination, when 
uncontrolled. It presents a curious in- 
stance of the,progress of conjectural en- 
ticism ; We have first, the error detected ; 
then various substitutes propesed for 
correcting it:—the lion’s skin, borne 
as a burden; then the shoes of Hercules, 
borne as a burden; then these same 
shoes worn on the Ass’s feet—together 
with a transposition of the terms of the 
passage. 


Fuule. It lies as sightly on the back of 
him, 
As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass : 
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It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
As vreut Alerdes’ shoes upon an ass : 


But why his shoes in the name of pro- 
priety? For ict Hercules and his shoes have 
heen really as big as they were ever sup- 

vsed to be, yet they (f mein the shoes) 

would uot have been an overload for aa 
ass. Tam persuaded, i have retrieved the true 
cer ing; aud let us observe the justneys 
of the comperson new. Fau'conbridge 
it his reseatment woud sty this t) Aus- 
trina: © Thot fiou’s skin, which my great 
father King «Richard once wore, looks as 
ancouthly ou thy back, a thot other noble 
nide, which was borne by Hercuces, would 
ook ou the back of an ass” A double al- 
usion Was intended; first to the fable of 
the asain the Jiou’s skin; then Richard 
is fiuely set in competition with A‘cides, as 
\ustria is satirically coupled with the ass, 
Tiron. 

The shoes of Percules are more than 
once introduced in the old comedies ou 
much the same occasions, So, ia The 
Isle of Galis, by J. Day, 1606: 

“are as fit, as He:cules’ sive for’the foot 

of a pigmy.” 

Again, in Greeue's Epistle Dedicatory to 
Perimedes the 1588: “—and so 
least 1 should shoye Hercules’ shoe for a 
child's foot, 1 commend your worship to 
the Almighty.” Ageia, in Crecue’s Pene- 
lope’s Webb 1001: not make a long 
harvest for a small crop, nor go about to 
pull a Hercules’ shoe on Achilles’ foot.” 
Again, ibid. Hercalis’ shoe wiil never serve 
a child's foot.” Again in Stephen Gosson’s 
School of Abuse, 1579: “—to draw the 
Hon’s skin upon JEsop’s asse, or Hercules’ 
sives ou a chides feete.” 

“As great Aicides, shves upon an ass.” 
From the several instances adduced by Mr. 
steevens, there can be little doubt, but 
that “ Alcides shoes” is the right reading. 
An incorvectness in our author's expres- 
siow has called forth Mr. Theobald’s,—how 
must say? aculeness aud perhaps wit, for 
so be evidently considers of bis remark. 
But his pleasautry is merely niaserte, and 
his sagacity de meme trempe. 

Shakspeare having spoken of the lion's 
hide on the back of Austria and of Alcides’ 
shoes upon an ass, the editor has unfortu- 
vately conceived that the shues must neces- 
sarily be placed as the fede had been: and 
lieuce, say, he has been rovoked to ex- 
ercise his wit. But Alcides’ shoes upon an 
ass) means nothing more than Hercules’ 
shoes worn by an uss; and when Vauivon- 
bridge says, “but ass, Pil take that bur- 
den from your back ;” it merely aliudes to 
the lion's skin as borne by the Duke. By 
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a -light transposition, however, the pas- 
sage will be still more clear:—Kead 
« As great Alvides’ shoes upon an ass; 
It (the lion's hide) jies as sightly on the 
back of him: 
Bt ass. Pil that burden from your 
batk.”  B. 


Now let the ear try the cause, 

It lies as sightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides’ saw upon an ass. 

‘The Hion’s skin of Hercules—(especial- 
ly, if we add, his club, aud his im- 
mense fizure)—-weuld appear sufficiently 
uncouth on a pitiful ass, small, weak, 
and staggering under his burden. 

These passages were corrupted by 
trasting to}he ear: a correct ear, then, 
offers the means of restoring them.-— 
Nevertheless, we must take care not to 
extend this too far ; of whieh, in our 
judgement, Mr. B. is guilty 

Wol. That his bones, 

When he has rua his course, and sleeps in 
blessings, 

May have a tomb of orphan’s tears wept over 
them. 


tomb of orphans tears wept onthem ! 
The chancellor is the general guardian ol 
orphans. A tomb of tars is very harsh. 
Jorn. 

‘A tomb of orphans’ tears.’  Johnsou 
very properly objects to ‘a tomb of tears.’ 
the image is indeed ridiculous. | read, ‘a 
coomb of tears: acoum is a liquid mea- 
sure containing forty gatlous. ‘Thus the 
expression which was before absurd be- 
comes forcibie and just. B. 


“ Forty gallons of tears,” i.e. a 
coomh, the poet could not write: the 
idea is burlesque. 

Mr. B. tekes bolder measures, with 
regard io transposition of verses, and 
sentences, than most commentators ; and 
by this he elicits a meaning, where the 
text in its corrupt state affords none, 
Occasionally, he only prepares for a 
meaning ; of which, we think, the fol- 
lowing ave instances: 

Hel. © you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, - 

Fly with false aim; move the sti!l-piecing 
arr, 

‘That sings with piercing, do not touch my 
lord! 

“The piecing air” isfeeble: adc to this, 

that the cobstruction of the passage is evi- 


dently wrong—for to what end or purpose 
are these leaden messengers to move the, 
«piecing air?” A like objection must be 
made to the old reading, The sense is 
either move the piercing air, vor pierce the 
moving air; but “ move leaden messenzers, 
piercing the air ever and only: touch not 
Bertvam.” Read the lines as uncer: 
“QO you leaden messengers, 

“ That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
“Fly with false aim: move,—the air still 

piercing,— 
“ That sings with piercing; do not touch 

my lord!” 
Thus regulated, the meaning is clear and 
the expression forcible. 

“ the air still piercing, 

Thatsiugs with piercing,” 
is not altogether agreeable to modern ears 5 
but ofsuch reduplication Shakspeare was 
fond. B. 

The order of the sense appears, as 
we suppose, to be this : 

O you leaden messengers, 

That vide upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim :--- pierce the still air, 

‘Phat sings with piercing :---do net touch 

my lord. 

Another instance, we find, in the fol- 
lowing 

Oth, But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the tine of scorn 
To point bis slow unmoving finger at,— 

“ Time of scora” is undoubtedly non- 
sense ; and jfwe admit the “hand of seorn” 
of Rowe, we shall lose a very cousiderable 
beauty, because we must (hen rcad—* the 
siow unmoving finger of time.” 

read, 

« A fixed figure and inscorn, for time 

“ To poiut bis slow-unmoving finger at.” 
Nothing can be more poetical or beantiful, 
than thus to depicture Time “ Slow un- 
moying,” for the imperceptible progression 
of time : time that ts and is vot, Othelio's 
meanjay is—that he should ever afier be 
held iu s orn. Slow unmoving’ is one of 
those expressions which must be felt to be 
thoroughly understood. To explain it is 
wholly impossible. Slow/y-moving has been 
proposed by some one, but such reading 
would destroy the exquisite beauty of the 
thought: the chauge would be wretched 
indeed! 

It is not, in our judgment, the finger 
of dime that is intended, but the finger 
of scorn. Mr, Rowe felt this, and read 
hand of scorn; both the elder 
quartos and the folio read : 
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the time of scorn, 

Mr. Monck Mason thought this a strange 
expression, aud wished we had autho- 
rity to read Aund of scorn: that autho- 
rity the passage rightly pointed, attords 
ns 

But alas! to make me 

A fixed figure for the time :---for scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at—— 
* A fixed figare, for the time’’—every 
body who kuows me, staring at me:— 
1 am their object: while in scorn they 
point their slowly moving—no, their 
unmoving finger at me, to rivet the 
atteution of bebolders on my person and 
character. 

Nor should it be forgot, that these 
passages were inteuded tu be spoken: 
the pauses, therefore, the breaks, for 
which the author prepared, must be ad- 
mitted: and this alone, in many places 
regulates the sensé: So in King Lear; 

Gon. A love that makes‘ breath’ poor, 

and speech unable, 
Beyond all manner of so much I love. 

Beyond all manner of so much- —) Be- 
yond all assiguable quantity. [ love you 
beyond junits, and canuot say it is so much, 
for how much soever | should name, it 
would be yet more. Jonny. 

The preseut reading is harsh. 1 would 
strike out the preposition of, aud read aud 
point thus: 

«A love that makes breath poor, and 

speech unable 


Beyond all manner. So'much love’ 


jou.” 

i.e. “A love which cannot be expressed 
in words—a love of which you can have 
conception. B. 
Read, 

A love that makes breath podr, 

‘And speech unable, beyond sil manner 

of —— 
So mucu I love! 
The proper action of the speaker coni- 
pletes the meaning; and the break is 
snéxpressibly emphatic. 

So, in another passage : 

Bour, Shame, and eternal shame, no- 

thing but shame! 

Let us die, instant:—Once more back 

again; 

Tet us dic instant:——Once more back 
again:} This verse, whieh is quite left out 
iu Mr. Pope's editions, stauds imperfect in 
the first folio. By the addition of a sylla 
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-ble, I think, I have retrieved the poet's 


sense. It is thus in the old copy ; 

Let us die in once more back again. THror, 

_ Let us die instant. Why should the 
constable wish them to ‘die instantly ?” 
*Die’ should in all probability be hic, i.e 
husten. The lines immediately following 
will warant this reading. B. 

Read: 

Shame !—eternal sbamé'!—nothing but shame ! 
Let us die! "EEN ovece more, back agzin. 


Thus the old copy has preserved the 
sound, though not the sense: and thus 
the coufusion and despair of the speaker 
is strongly expressed :—he is neverthe- 
less, desirous of finding death in the 
field, as became a valiant commander. 

Not a few of the errors attributed to 
Shakespeare are owing: to the want of 
that extensive observation of nature, and 
natural effects, which the bard direeted 
to his own purposes, While’ standing in 
the suu-shine, hé had often seen’ his 
own shadow-on the ground,—but a cloud 
sailing between him and the solar rays 
had cast u shade, extending many yards 
on all sides around Ais shadow; and re- 
ducing what had beeu a distinct figure, 
to absolute non-existence. We must, 
therelore, dissent from the opinion of 
Mr. B. that the poet alludes to the 
* substance’ of Buckingham, in the 
fullowing image: no, he alludes to his’ 
shadows 


Buck. My life is spann’d already : 

I am the shadow of poor Buckingham; 

Whose figure even this instant cloud 

puts on, 

By dark'ning my clear sun. 

‘My life is spann’d, i. my life is short. 
We now say, contracted toa span, for any 
short space of time. 5. 

‘Lam the shadow of poor Buckingham.” 


The passage is obscare. | think, however, 
that we may read :— 


“i am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure, e'en this instant, clouds 
jut on, 

Dark’ning my clear sun.’ 
The meaning is,—‘that be is now. bat’ the 
shadow of what he was; that clouds are 
approaching him, and that when those 
clouds have really resched or overwhelmed 
his figure ‘i. e. bis substance: there will 
not even be a-shadow of him,’ The ima- 
gery, indeed, is mixed and faulty—because 
by sun‘ he considers himself as a possible 
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agent; and by fizure as the thing simply 
acted upon. But incongruities, and absur- 
Gities of this kind, arising from inattention, 
ave common with Shakspeare. He uses 
jul on for encroach on Richard HL. act UL. 

Dr. Johnson observes : 

These lines have passed all the editors. 
Does the reader understand them? By me 
they are inexplicable, and must be left, J 
fear, to some happier sagacity. If the 
usage of our author's time conld allow 
to be taken, as now, for dignity or 
wniportance, We wight read: 

Whose figure even this instan! cloud puts out. 
Bat | cannot please myseif with any cou- 
jecture. 

Another explanation may be given, 
somewhat harsh, but the best that occurs 
to me: 

T am the shadow of poor Ruckincham, 

Whose figure even this instant clouds put or, 
whose port and dignity is assumed by this 
cardinal, that overclouds and oppress¢s 
inc, and who gains my place 

By dark’ning my clear sun, Joun. 


Now, if we read, 

T am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 

Whose figure ’een this instant clouds put out 

By darkeniog my char sun, 
we have a well-expressed, and very na- 
tural meaning: the king's favour bad 
been his sun-shine : the Cardinal is the 
extensive cloud whose wide-spread shade 
** puts out” the figure so lately very 
distinct, which was formed by the sha- 
dow of Buckingham, This, moreover, 
is an.instant cloud, i. e. sudden, tem- 
porary, lately risen into existence; to 
be speedily dispersed. 

Another instance of similar deficiency, 
not in the-Poet, but in those who have 
assumed authority to illustrate him, oc- 
curs in Hamlet's address to the play rs : 

Ham. You are welcome, masters; wel- 
come, all:—I am glad to se see thee we!l: 
—welcome, good fricnds.—QO, old friend ! 
Why, thy face is valanc’d since | saw thee 
Jast. 

—valanc'd.) Valanc’d means overhung 


with a canopy or tester like a bed. The 
foliosread va/iant which seems right. The 


comedian was probably “ bearded like a 


pard.” 


“Why, thy face is valanced. A fuce 


cannot well be said to be ra/iant : or if it 
be observed, that by the expression we are 
to uuderstand a courageous look, we must 
yet ask why the player shouid. be so 
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the right word, though the meaning has 
been mistaken by the editors, Valance is 
value, worth. Chaucer uses it in that 
sense. Llamlet wouid say to the piayer— 
*You are become of some value since I 
saw you: you are growim into reputation.” 
Valuance (old fr.) value. B. 


Now, we say, that valunc’d dors not 
mean overhung with a canopy like a 
bed; it means the drapery dependent 
from the canopy; and is rather nnder= 
hung than over-huug. Jn short, the 
reference is to the beard of this youth, 
grown since Hamlet last saw him, and 
hanging down from his ehin as valarces 
down from a canopy. 


It is impossible that we should trace 
these explanations further: they serve 
to shew that much remains to be dene 
before we can possess a fair copy of the 
immortal bard: they prove, too, that 
the man who should accomplish that 
desirable work, must have, like the 
Bard himself, an eye exercised in ob- 
servation of nature, au ear open to every 
possible vibration of erroneous pronun- 
ciation, a mind enlarged to the contem- 
plation of human passion in all its versa- 
tilities, and agitations,—a fechug—a 
‘oresight—which is uot the lot of every 
man, and which we shall not wound 
Mr, Becket’s modesty by attributing to 
him ; notwithstanding our commenda- 
tion of many remarks and propositions 
in his volumes, 


Travels through Part of the Russian 
Empire, and the Country of Poland: along 
the Southern Shores of the Baltic: by 
R. Johnston, A. M. With Maps and 
Coloured Plates. Quarto. Price £3. Ss. 
Stockdale. London. 1815. 


Certainly this is a well-timed publi- 
cation, The prodigious events of which 
Russia was the scene in 1813 and 1814, 
have reached the ears and hearts of all 
who live in civilized society; and the 
mind of the ingenuous naturally wishes 
to trace those events, in their. course, 
and if possible, in their consequences. 
It is very likely, however, that most 
foreigners too highly estimate the da- 
mage sustained by Russia, in conse- 
quence of Buonaparte’s inroad, It was 


represented?—Valanced is uuquestionably 


a severe, but momentary convulsion ; it 


‘ 
| 
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was 2 shock, but ‘like that of a wound; 
the body lost blood, yet the constitation 
remained wishaken. The line of march 
was marked by destruction, but it was 
one harrow track, going and returning ; 
on either side the damage was limited, 
and when the terror ceased, the danger 
was over. To some such cause we must 
attribute that heighteved curiosity, with 
which we auticipated the publeation of 
Mr. Johnston’s Observations, knowing 
that he had travelled in the very track 
of Buonaparte; and to the same cause, 
also, probably, that small portion of addi- 
tional information, afforded by those 
parts of this volume, in which we ac- 
company the -author over the scenes oi 
violence and bloodshed, 

lon cur humble judgment, the writer 
could not have beea too particular in his 
enguiries aiter truth, er too particular 
in his observations on facts. Whatever 
appeared tu be genuine, and confirmed, 
by the state of things, should have beeu 
recorded by a traveller under such pecu- 
Jiar circumstances, Will Mr. J’s. rea- 
sons assigned for net publishing what 
he knew, be deemed satisfactory ? Says 
our author, when travelling near Be- 
litza; 

Here we found a small party of Polish 
officers, returning from Russia, who had 
served in Napoieon’s army. Vrom them 
we received a variety of extraordinary 
aneccotes, relating to the campaign; the 
hardships they underwent, and the cruel- 
ties committed by both parties. To relate 
such tales, is culy exposing the weakness 
of man, and can be of no service ; war wili 
ever be foliowed by its train of evils, aud 
individuals will speak of them, in propor- 
fiou tothe sufferings they have nict with. 
Amoug the prisoners was a Polish count, 
who had been a colonelin the Freuch ser- 
vice; he had marebed from Seville, in 
Spain, to Paris, and onwards to join the 
groad army, which he met at Smolensko, 
on their fight; there he was taken by the 
Russians, and sent to Orel, about two hun- 
dred miles south of Moscow. 

By omitting this ‘variety of extra- 
ordisary anecdotes,” Mr. J. has waived 
an important advantage; nor is he so 
distinguished as he might have been. 
As a description of Russia, Russian 
towns, and Russian travelling, in ordi- 
nary times, his book is sufficiently gra- 
tifyiug. His description of St. Peters- 
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burgh does credit to his powers of ob- 
servation, and is generally faithful, 
though evidently incomplete, His ac- 
quaintance with the Russian character 
is the result of a short experience, and 
is consistent with the reports of other 
travellers, 

Bet, though Mr. J. hes declined avail- 
ing himself of some things which came 
to his knowledge, in reference to the 
wonderful spectacle, presented by the 
invasion of Kussia, yet he inserts others; 
and these, are in our opinion, the most 
striking part of his book, We instance 
in his account of Moscow; where he 
saw the utter ruin and desolation, 

Aftcr describing the general appear- 
ance of this city, its rivers, and bridges, 
Mr. J. proceeds to notice the Churches, 


The most remarkable feature in the con- 
struction of Moscow is in its churches. It 
is said there were nearly ove thousand six 
hoadred churches in the city; every one 
differs from another in size,  < and or- 
naments. Few of them are large. Some 
are bait purely gothic, others Asiatic ;— 
some European,—and others Tartarean.— 
lushort, the most irregular combination of 
discordant architecture is every where ex- 
hilited. Many are mean paltry houses, 
others are realiy superb and magnificent. 
Sti}! more numerous and fanciful are the 
spires aud domes which ornament the 
churches, and which point out many places 
of worship, that might otherwise be passed 
unknown. The uumber of spires and 
domes were calculated at between five 
and six thousaid; theseare either painted 
white, yellow, or green, or gilded with void 
or silver, or covered with sheets of tin iron. 
Each spire or cupola is ornamented with 
luity crosses, entwined with wires, in the 
form of a broad fringe. The crosses are 
divided by two transverse bars, the lower 
is always placed in an inclining manner. 
Over the crosses a huge figure of a spread 
eagle, the embiem of the empire, is placed, 
and in many instances under the eagle is 
seen the ‘Tartar creseent, marking the city 
to have been under their protection. The 
spires are much jower than those of other 
countries: some are not more thau thirty 
feet high, and few above seventy to one 
hundred and thirty feet ; except the spire 
of St. Ivan, in the Kremlin, which is nearly 
three hundred feet in height. The filla- 
gree work and numerous little pillars, and 
architectural excrescences 00 every spire, 
take considerably from their height, and 
give them a very heavy, yet rich appear- 
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ance. This is one of the most siugu’ar 
festures in Moscow. A church may. be 
segn with an iisiguificant body, not more 
than twelve feet bigh inthe walls, yet sup- 
porting five to nive gilded or painted 
domes and spires, Lvery principal spire 
hes from one to three tier of beils, aud fre- 
quently nine bells in one of the divisions 
The coutinual jingting of the bells of diffe- 
reuit churches is heard throughout the day, 
and even the greater part of the night. The 
ontsde ot (he body of the churches is ge- 
peraily. covered with large representations 
ef ibe Virgin Mary, and of diderent saints. 
Over each door is sceu an enormous paint- 
jug of the Virgin Mary and the infant Je- 
sus. ‘ver the ereat eutry of the cathedral 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, in 
the Kremlin, is seen this particular repre- 
svitation of an extraordinary size, the in- 
fayt iu the aoiher'’s lap is uearly five Get 
in hexght! ‘The paintings of viher sainis 
are yet more preposterous—before these 
tlie superstitious Rass is constantly seen of- 
fering up his prayers. 

Theiaterior of the churches is usually 
riebly ornamevted with paintings and 
jewels. Before the images of the Vir- 
gin and Jesus, wax tapers are suspended, 
aad in many churches are kept con- 
stantly burning. © The paintings are 
crowded with precious stones, which 
dart forth the most sparkling rays ; and 
the drapery of the figures blazes with 
jewels; for the face, bands, and 
dresses, ouly, are visible, as picture ; 
the rest is formed of gold drapery. 
fringed with pearls, emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds. Of many a Virgin it 
may be said, as Pope says of his belle, 


Asparkling cross on her fair breast she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 


A series of spires, cupolas, and 
domes, is all that is now presented by 
the view of Moscow. The trees inter- 
spersed prevent the ravages of the fire 
on the lower description of houses from 
being seen; so that, ata distance, and 
from a favourable station, the city seems 
to bear no marks of suffering, although, 
in fact, scarcely any part of it eseaped 
destruction, except a small space built 
of brick. The walls of hundreds of 
heuses are standing, while all their 
wood-work is cousumed, 

The exchange and store-houses were set 
en fire the morning of the day on which the 
French army evtered. Jt partly commu- 


nicated with the contiguous buildings, and 


all those houses aud hovels coustracted of . 


wood, soou fell a sacrifice to the flames. 
During the evening a violent storm 
arose, which continued during three days, 
and occasioned a rapid expan-ion of the 
fire—still these wooden houses were the 


only part of the city that suiiered, with | 


some occasional streets, where the houses 
were closely built together—but all those 
palaces end megnificent buitdings, which 
stood in isolated situations, surrouuded by 


gardens, so characteristic of Moscow, were 


all endevedvad/y sct on fire. It is reported 


by the present iuhal itauts, who remained: 
ia the city duriug its occupation by the | 


French, that every afternoon at a certain 


hour, the flames burst cut with increased 
and at those times, numerous 


ports of pistols were heard, which is assert- 
ed to have been used in firing phosphorus 
bal’s into the houses, aud thus setting them 
ou fire. One partof the Bielgorod entirely 
escaped the flames, aud 4s the only spot in 
the city that appears in its origival state 
—otherwise every house, aud every street, 
exhibits one continued ruin. Ail the walls 


remain, and many of them without much 
jujury; but every house is roofless, aud’ 


without either windows or doors. Many 
superb houses arg completely demolished, 


patticularly the theatres. Noue of the. 


houses are as yet completely repaired, 


though a considerable number of wooden | 


houses are building. It is improbable that 
Moscow will ever be rebuiit on a scale. 


equal to its former magnificence. The- 


sister capital is too favourite a rival, and it” 
is a matter of policy in the government not 
to increase Moscow, in order to draw its, 
wealthy inhabitauts to St. Petersburg. 


The character of the people, engaged. 
Mr. J's attention: his account of the 
natives of, and around Moscow, merit 
notice, 

The capital and the country present a 
strange character of the nobles, aud pea- 
santsor slaves. The last 1s what particu- 
larly arrests the attention, and are the 
most characteristic. The common Russ, 


laying aside his filthy appearance, is often a 


prepossessing creature. He is good- 
humoured, lively, and submissive; seldom 
complains of any hardship, aud quietly 
bears every treatment. He is however 
cunning and imposing, addicted to thieving 
and knavery, falsehood and deceit. Many 
of ihe Russians are seen in the streets, dis- 
gustingly intoxicated; though many of 
them never taste spirits, As an instance of 
this, we often couid not prevail on the 


postillious to take a glass of brandy, though 
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travelling allnight. This is a class of peo- 
ple who profess religious sentiments, some- 
what diferent from the established church; 
in regard to drink they are strictly prohi- 
bited. The offensive fumes of tobacco 
rirely annoy the sense of smell ; how dif- 
ferent from that obnoxious and detestable 
practice io Holstein, Hamburg, and Prus- 
sia. The Russians are preveuted from 
smoking tobacco, lest they should carry it 
to their churches, and soil the images of 
their saints—as a substitute they take snuff, 
but not generally. 

A Russian’s character is soon known, 
and by proper means, may be used to ad- 
vantage. Prevent him from imposition, 
and excite not his attention by too open a 
display of wealth; treat him with ovea- 
sional flattery, and particularly aliow bim 
the freedom of speech, aud he becomes 
obliging and indefatigable. Like uututor- 
ed sivages, their passions are strong and un- 
curbed; taney will grossly abuse each other, 
vent their rage in the most shocking and 
indelicate expressions, spit ti each other's 
faces, but never fight; in this respect they 
have a tender regard to their ieelings, and 
are finished cowards, yet they make admi- 
rable soldiers, and do not hesitate to march 
to the field of battle, or put a foeman to 
death. They quietly submit to be beaten 
or caned without resistance aud which 
they daily receive from those who hive 
power. Money here is scarce, and of high 
vaiue, aud hath a charm over the’ Russ, 
nore than over avy other nation. For a 
trifle his services may be commanded ; and, 
for that trifle, he is most grateful. A postil: 
lion who drives six horses for thirty miles, 
is content to receive forty copeks, equal to 
sixpence. Ifa rouble is given, about one 
shilling in value, he is most animatedly 
thankful. He bows to the ground, which 
he kisses, crosses himself and repeats a 
prayer. For so small a sum, what other 
nation would be so thankful? A’Prussian 
1s never grateful; the more he receives, the 
more avaricious he becomes. If he is of- 
fered a dram, he takes it most greedily, 
but never expresses the least sign of thanks. 
How differeut is the poor Russ! I would 
sooner deal with one hundred Russian 
postillions, than with one Prussian, Saxon, 
or even Englishman. 

Our readers perceive in this extract 
the powerful influence of religious pro- 
fession; and they have seen in our 
pages an accurate description of this 
class of religionists, who abstain from 
irregular indulgences: nor is this their 
only virtue. 

Our traveller quitted Moscow in Sep- 


tember 1814, and followed the course 
taken by the French army: he found it, 
as might be expected, a line of distress 
and misery, of complaints and curses, 
This way be instanced in bis 
Wiasma, aliuvostevery house of which 
town is survounded by agarden: and 
though the houses are consnmed, the 
trees around them are little injured. 


It is now little more than a mass of 
ruins, except a few houses which lave 
been repaired. Most of the churches 
escaped the flames, on eccount of their size 
and strength. The population, before the. 
French evtered it, was about twelve 
sand inhabriants; it is now about two 
thousand, and a great part of these are 
lodged in temporary hovels, 

It is easy toconce.ve that, in this coun- 
try, the mere name of Frenchman is hed 
in the utmost execration and horror, We 
fell it ourselves m a most uupteasant 
gree, being mistaken for such we were 
laughed aud booted at in the streets, with 
vile epithets of Fra. ksoasie! The women 
laughed in our very faces, others sueered, 
and desired us to look at what we hod 
cone! Apples were thrown at some ofour 
party, and at last we deemed it prudent to 
retire from the impending storm, and deft 
the town, quietly, at midnight. Such a 
strong impression have the French left on 
these unhappy beings, that they know uo 
distinction between them and other na- 
tious. Every stranger js cousidered a. 
Frenchman, aud never will thet name 
escape from therr lips, or their memory, 
without just and savage indignation. - 

This is no more than nataral, 

Mr. Johnston paid much attention -ta 
the management of agricultural affairs, 
as he saw them in his tour: and this is 
not the least acceptable part of bis vo- 
lume, He gives agures of ploughs &e, 
used in different places, and one of his 
observations, made near Borisow, we 
coneur with him in thinking, may be 
found useful, among ourselves. 

A singular method is used in drying and 
preserving the crop. A couvle of woodey 
posts, about twenty feet ia height and as 
wide asunder, are fixed into the grounc ; 
between them a certain number of cross- 
bars are are fastened, similar to the steps cf 
a ladder. Beiween these divisions, *the 
sheaves are securely fixed, with the gran 
downwards ; the sheaf ahove always edver- 
ing the one below, and thus securing each 
other from the raiu. The appearance of 
these frames froma distance, and tle scat- 
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tered state of the houses, presents a most 
singular picture. This method of 
the grain is both simp'e and efficacious, 
and might be adopted with some advantaye 
on the west coast of Sutheriaud, in Scot- 
Jand, where the climate is so changeable 
The plates to this work bring as ac- 
quainted with a varicty of places ren- 
dered famous by events; but Mr. J. 
does not appear to have possessed the 
military eye, to have united it with that 
determined curiosity which leads the 
inquisitive to the very scenes of action, 
and is not satislied til every point be 
cleared up and understood by close exa- 
mination of every spot. That peculiar 
zest, which might have been obtained 
from his following the French army, so 
soon afier its destruction, is wanting. 
We can, therefore, only characterize 
this work, as containing memoranda of 
an excursion really performed, aud as 
comprizing the traveller’s remarks on 
laces and people—among whom the 
ae are distinguished, with their con- 
Stitutional habits, more bad then good, 
This, perhaps, is all we should have had 
any right to expect some years ago; 
but it is not all that pubhe curiosity 
must be expected to auticipate, under 
existing circumstances, at the date an- 
nexed to the volume, 
Paris ; during the Interesting Month 
of July, 1815. A Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to a Friend in London. By W. 
D. Fellowes, sq. 8vo. Price 7s. 6 
Gale aud Fenner. London. 1815. 
Tus is a respectable work. The an- 
thor has seen with his owa eyes, and 
has heard with his ownears. We do 
not think that ke has visited tose 
scenes of enormity which, but too often, 
prove first gritifications to curiosity, 
and then to vice, which distinguish 
Paris among the Capitals ef Europe; 
but, he has availed himself of that in- 
tercourse which is open te strangers of 
respectability, and he has faithfully re- 
corded his observations, while fresh, 
and in full force, on his mind. He has 
somewhat injudiciously, in cur opinion, 
mingled remarks made in 1814, with 
those made in 1515, They should have 
bern distinguished, for the advantage 
of the reader, 


Favoarable circumstances allowed the 
writer to quit England for France, 
sooner than most people were suffered 
to enter the territories of the Great Na- 
tion: and he dates his first letter from 
Paris, July 10, 1815, 

At Uns time no intereeurse was al- 
lowed, even with the packet, when ar- 
rived at Calais : the finesse of the French 
tradesinen, was, however, preparing 
for full practice, and in the bargain 
made with M. Quillac, for the hire of 
carriages, Says our author,— 

By the bye, Monsicur Quillae com- 
pletely cheated us out of three Napoleons: 
we made the bargain, and in bis account, 
just as we were driving off, he had inserted 
three more than the price agreed for; we 
oy no remedy, and he took advantage 
of it, 


A slight remnant, this, of the con« 
scientious practice of the Rights of Man. 
The sulkiness of the soldiers at Lou- 
logne, the arts resorted to, to keep up 
iheir aninosity against England, for- 
merly, with the notion of prodigious 
wealth to be plundered—and what be~ 
side ?2—are properly noticed, together 
With the difficulties purposely thrown in 
the way of travellers. 

Having binted at M. Quillae’s honesty, 
our traveller adds,--- 

A stranger should make a previous bar- 
gain for whatever he may require in France. 
No tradesman has a settled price; and a 
shopkeeper, or laudiord, who has the most 
respectable appearauce, is not to be trusted. 
Au Bugtishnian, who, from delicacy, omits 
to offer a smaller sum than that which is 
asked, may be certain, that he makes a 
preset of at least one hundred per cent. to 
the persou of whom he purchases. In every 
line of trade the same system is pursued. 
At Paris strangers should be particularly 
careful how they deal with the marchands 
of the Hotel Garni. What they sell is ai- 
ways dear, generally out of fashion, and 
frequently damaged, 

To give an instance of the necessity of 
bargaining for whatever one purchases in 
this extreordinary and unequalied spot, [ 
1 luoked ai an opera-glass—the man asked 
me thirty-eight franes. Iu order to get rid 
of him, after looking at a great many 
things which I did not wish to purchase, 
] ofiered eight. “ Prenez” “ take it,” said 


the man, “ it is your's, 
This is true; but even this is short of 
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the truth; and especially in reference 
to English strangers. Mr, Feilowes’s 
description of the defences formed 
around Paris, is correct; and we trust 
that this lessoa in engineering will not 
be forgot; the French ave very ingeni- 
ous on such occasions, though after all 
Paris could never become a Saragossa. 

“This devoted country bas bled at 
every pore, aud appears a vast mourn- 
ing family: three peop!e of five that 
one meets are habited iu black,’’ says 
Mr. N importe : remember the al 
des Victimes.” The Prench are as gay 
and inflexibly thoughtless, as ever.* 
The satisiaction of seeing guards of 
British troops posted in Paris, was daly 
felt by the write:;—aud by the landlords 
of hotels, tuo; for our traveller and his 
company obtaived for nine guineas per 
week, apartments worth fifty last year. 
Blucher is nothing behind in enjoying 
the satisfaction of seeing his Prussiaus 
once more in possession of Paris, espe- 
cially, as after they had quitted that 
city last year, the short memories of the 
Parisians, forgot what be had taught 
them, and what they had promised 
him. This seems to have rendered the 
Prussian hero somewhat sulky. Lis 
recipe for the cure of this french in- 
firmity promises to be effectual, 

Speaking of the models of the for- 
tified towns in Frauce, formerly kept at 
the Javalids, says our author, who ob- 
tained a sight of them, 

The engineer officer who bas the charge 
of them, informed me, that some Prussian 
troops, without producing any order, had 
entered the Invalides a few days since, oud 
conmanded him to deliver over to then 
eertain models which they had a fist of; 


and instantly set to work to put up those of 


Condé, Valenciennes, Lilie, Dunkirk, anc 
several other of the beauti/ui models, which 
were beguu to be executed as early as the 
reign of Louis the X1Vth, and coutinued 
ever since, for the instruction and taforns: 
fion of the Gugineer Corps. 
entered, parties of Prussians were employe 
putting together jarge cases to trauspor 
them to Prussia. [never saw mortification 


* Not quite: for Leucation scnoois ace 
established under Royal Authority, auc 
have already branched off; moreover, eveu 
Duchesses do not disuein to iustitute Sun- 
day Schouls, aud to patrouize religious ex- 
ercises every evening, Ep, 
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and indignation more strongly depicted, 
than in the countenance of the invalid 
soldiers and of this officer, while le was 
telling us, that he had in vain represented 
the cireumstance to the Minister, who hed 
not takeu any notice of it, or he supposed 
had not the power to prevent it; which 
was no doubt correct enough. 

Formeriy no person was admitted without 
an order from the sovereign; and that was 
the most difficult thing imaginable for a 
stranger toobtain, for very obvious reasons. 

The Battle of Lodi is executed with a 
precision that mast astonish every one who 
sees it | Buouaparte ison his white charger, 
with his aid-du-camp in the act of beg 
killed by his side. The bridge is thronged 
with troops rushing on to the attack, on 
whor the fire from the Austrian batteries 
is pouritrge death and destruction. The 
whole battle, with the retreating Austrian 
army, is displayed in the most surprising 
manuer; the smoke appears to come from 
the diferent cannon, and even tmusketry 5 
and pieces of tiuse! are so managed, that 
the observer supposes he sees the fire 
vomiting forth from the guns, and from the 
houses ia which the Austriens have t: ken 
shelter. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than these usrivatled designs of ta- 
lent and ingenuity nota house, a fiel’; or 
even a tree of any growth, but ts faithfully 
imitated. The roidsare regularly marked 
out, with their various windings; and the 
sea-ports are as accurately laid down as in 
the most correct map. 

The pian of Brest and Toulon harbours, 
are on a prodigious sevle; so that any pros 
fessional men might make bimself com- 
mete master of their entrauce, and the dif- 
ferent points of defeuce, by an inspection 
ofthem, Several of our officers were pre- 

ent; aud Teou'd not belp regretting, that 
the circumsfauce of their being to be seen 
was not more generaly knows before they 
are dispersed, It was a mere matter of 
accideut that T found them: out. The 
“riends who secompanied Ine, Were Equeily 
vetighted and gratified with myself. 

As might be expected, a few anec- 
dotes of Napoleon are inserted; ond 
F. reports, on the declaration of of- 
ficers present at the battle of June 
hat the did head his troops 
ty the charge, in that offaur. Be ree 
ports also, remarks made to the disad- 
vattage of the Belsiaus. This is ene 
generally tive; but, that some eeuld 
not stand the shock of the French at- 
tack, is but httle impeachment of their 
bravery j—they were raw troops, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | 
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acribing the review of July 24,says Mr. F. 


When the Highland regiments eame up, 
playing their bagpipes, attention of 
the ioreigu princes seemed particularly di- 
rected to them, from the uovelty of their 
dresses; they played their favourite na- 
tional airs as they passed. The band of the 
brave 42d regiment played “ Vil gang ne 
mair to you town.” My fate gallant friend 
Sir Robert Macara, who commanded this 
corps in the battle of the b6th of June, 
was killed, with two thirds of the officers 
aud men, ou that memorable day... It was 
melancholy to see. how thin seme of our 
regiments were. The 42d had only two 
hundred present, and the 44th, which Co- 
Jonel O’Mally commanded on.the 18th, had 
only one hundred aud eighty; the few re- 
maining survivors being in the hospitals 
recovering from their wounds. 

The Belgians appeared. very strong. 
“And well they may be,” said an officer, 
who was by my side; “for they threw 
away their arins, and van away by thou- 
sands, leaving the British and the other ai- 
lies to fight the enemy.’ All the other 
troops behaved with the greatest gallantry. 
This officer told me, that wheu his regi- 
ment was formed into a square, and they 
expected to be overpowered, one of their 
serjeauts tore the colours off the stati, ane 
put them in his pocket. it is impossible | 
can ever forget the sensations which this 
fine sight excited, 

Qur troops, from the state of thei 
clothing did not perhaps appear to so 
much advantage, after such a campaign, 
as the Prussians did, who had been new 
clothed siuve they entered France; but 
to every Englishman present it was « 
proud sight, and gratifying reflec- 
tion, that each individuel had nobly 
supported the hovour of his couutry, and 
that he did not requtre the aid of ornament 
or dress to impress the spectators with re- 


epect and admiration for the valour dis= 


attle. 

The French, who seem so highly amused 
with the Highi:nd dresses, cali them “ Les 
Cossacs Angls.” 

Enough of military; our readers have 
seen a few hints on the famous Colossi! 
Elephant, iatended t) ornament the 
Great city of the Great nation. Mr. F. 
indulges us with a particular deserip- 
tion of it. 


ee by the british army iu the late 


From the Gobelins we went to the Place 
de St. Antoine, to see the model of the 
elephaat, which is wow veer» completed, 
sparta to iis bemg cast iu bronze. it 

as takeu three years to iorus li, and itis, 


without exception, one of the greatest cu- 
riosities tu Paris. It is made of wood, cased 
over with iron, and then plostered. ‘To 
form a just idea of an animal seventy-two 
feet Ingh, with a castle on its back,, tt 
should. be viewed, for‘it is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of it iu writing. ‘The 
staircase, which. ascends spirally into the 
body, is in one of the bind-legs, aud iw the 
carcase is a spacious apartment, leading to 
the tower, which is-to contain a reservoir 
for water, with a walk round it, from 
whence the most extensive view of Paris 
will be seen. 

Mr. F. should have alluded to the im- 
mense fountain, intended to have spout- 
ed from his trunk, with the jeés d'eau, 
supposed to be forced up from the earth 
by the insupportable weight of his feet. 

The visit paid by this Gentleman to 
the Temple is interesting, on many ac- 
counts: with great difficulty he pene- 
trated to those dreadful instruments of 
infernal tyranny, the owblieltes. 
ing overcome the reluctance of a guide, 
and procured a light, he proceeded to 
the subterranean abodes. 


The damp gave us all severe colds, but 
otherwise we escaped better than we had 
a right to have expected from so impru- 
deut a measure.—Such was the state of 
the air in the subterraneous passages, that 
the candle could with difficulty be kept 
in. 

We entered several dungeons, through 
a gallery, which evidentiy used to be se- 
cured with heavy grated bars of ivon, and 
through the most intricate passages, lead- 
ing from oue vault or dungeon to another. 


Vhe second we came to bad a square hole’ 


hhe a well, and large enough to admit a 
wen in the centre of it; so that groping 
ebout iu the dark, a person was certain to 
fal! into it and perish in that miserabie 
mauner, which was the design of the cu- 
biveties. looked down, in order, 
sible, to ascertain its depth; but the damp 
vapours arising from the foulness of the 
sir bed nearly extinguished the light, aud 
dreadful effluvia made us g'ad to quit the 
spot. Bur we visited several others, and 
saw quite sufficient to convince us, that the 
piace we were then exaniuing had been 
the abode of death and oblivion, so often 
Gescribed, 

Is it possible to deny, that a Govern- 
ment which could telerate such enor- 
wities needed amendment ?—aud who 
kuows how mauy perished here, under 
hereigns of  terrer,—uuder Robes- 
pierre—and Buowaparte ? 
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= 


An Easy System of Short hand, upon an 


entirely new plan, founded on long | 


practical experience; fiom its simpli- 
city and facility of acqnirement, pecu- 
liarly calculated for persons who study 
by themselves; by which Short-hand 
may be learned in half the time it 
could by any other publication. By 
James Mitchell, M.A. 8vo. pp. 72. ! 
Robinson, London. 1815. 


So many treatises on Short-hand have | 
been published, and so much ostentation | 
displayed in their title pages, that we 
whose duty itis as critics to act the part | 
of umpires between the public and these 
contenders for individual superiority, have 
frequently found it dificult to make our 
award. ‘Ihe preseut instance ts one of a 
peculiar nature, as our readers il find 
when we have informed them that the 
writet’s name prefixed to the above trea- 
tise reminded us of a work which we 
presumed might have been written by a 
member of the same family, On taking 
down the volume to ascertain this, we 
were led to peruse the whole page, and 
soon became not a littke embarrassed. 
‘That our situation may be judged of, we 
shall transcribe a part of the long title, 
and recommend it to be read in imme- 
diate connexion with that which heads 
this article. “ The most rational, easy, 
and speedy method wrung Short- 
hand, without pen and ink,’—“ The 
whole of this art, resting upon only thir- 
teen arbitrary characters, is reduced to 
the capacities of “outh, and the public, 
for ever delivered from all further impo- 
sitions on the subject of Short-hand. By 
J. Mitchell. Srd Ed. 1784.” 

Further to prove our preliminary ob- 
servation, we shall oppose two other in- 
stances, wherein the extravagancy of the 
assumptions is evident. The first is—“ A 
new system of Short-hand, 
more may be written in one hour, than 
in an hour and a half by any other sys 
tem hitherto published. By S. Richard- 
son, 1800.” The next is by a profes- 
sor, of modern placarding notoriety : — 
“ The Ready Writer, or Ne plus ultra 
of Short-hand, being the most easy, ex- 


| ever yet discovered : 


by which | 


whereby more may 
be written in forty minutes than in one 
hour, by any other system hitherto pub- 
lished. Invented and perfected by J. HI. 
Lewis. 1812.” Admitting, however, 
Richardson’s statement of 60=90 to be 
correct, then Lewis, to be also correct, 
| must outvie every other system before Ri- 
| chardson’s in the proportion of 40=90 !! 
| As sincere friends to the art, while we 
expose these boastings, we cordially ap- 

| prove of the sentiment we have some- 
| where met with, that “ Short-hand, how- 
ever it may, in the conveniency and ex- 
tent of its use, fall below the boasts of 
| | those who teach, or the expectations of 
| those who learn it, is yet undeniably 
'commodious on many occasions, where 
| expedition, or where secrecy, is required.” 
| But to revert to Mr. James Mitchell, 
M. A. whose system purports to be “ up- 
on an entirely new plan.” It is what we 
consider as an unnecessary republication 
of the system of Dr. Mavor, who, in our 
estimation has set forth his treatise in a 
manner unquestionably more captivating 
to a learner, while his rules are as fully 


| 
| 
| 


_ adapted to the substratam on which they 


are ralscd. Some trivial alterations are 
made by Mr. M. but the grand defect 
imherent in the original system is in this 
rendered more apparent by the applica- 
tion of additional arbitraries ; which leads 
us to remark, that in our opinion no 
system of Short-hand can be efficient 
wherein they are admitted: for no deduc- 
tion is more clear than that the Short- 
hand alphabet which will not operate to 
represent every possible combination of 
the letters (or rather, of their powers) is 
unworthy of being set forth as the ground- 
work of a “ Universal Stenography.” 


The Battle of Waterloo, a poem. By 
G. Walker. 12mo. price 5s. G. Wal- 
ker, London. 1815. 

Your ancient venerable song-enditers 

Soar’d many a pitch above our modern wri- 

ters ; 

With rough majestic force they touch’d the 

heart, 

And strength and nature made amends for 

art;— 

—says the poet Rowe; and, we confess, 

that our feelings have sometimes led us 


act, lineal, speedy, and legible method 
Vou. TIL. Lit. Pan, New Series, Nov. 1815. 


to wish, that we had had equal oppor- 
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tunity of watching their conduct, respect- 
ing the actions they celebrate, as we have 
of scrutinizing the narrations of bards 
our contemporaries. Did those historian- 
poets adhere strictly to truth in their 
Jays? or, did they not occasionally turn 
aside to pay a compliment to a patron, or 
a lady? to congratulate, if not to flatter? 

Military glory and commemorative 
verse are closely congenial. There are 
circumstances in every well-fought field 
which command exertions of the mind 
in description, as they urged the utmost 
bodily powers and prowess of the heroes 
engaged in the conflict. They interest 
also so many thousand persons in a na- 
tion, that they are almost certain of po- 
pularity ; and if their stamina be truth, 
they may flatter themselves with enter- 
ing into the enjoyments of succeeding 
generations. 

To this distinction Mr. Walker aspires : 
“T have been induced,” says he, “ to 
adopt the simple style of the Old English 
Ballad, in hopes that my work will in 
that dress find its place in the farm- 
house and the read- 
ers may judge of the bard’s pretensions 
from the following specimens. 


After noticing many illustrious names, 
among our countrymen engaged in the | 
action, he thus sums up bis list: 


From fertile fields and pleasant plains 
Came England’s children true, 

Cool courage brac’d their gen’rous veins 
In the fields of Waterloo. 


Brave Caledouia sent her sons 
From giens and mountains blue ; 
Right sturdy chields, who stood like rocks 
In the fields of Waterloo. 
Wiberiia’s children, glory’s race, 
From the Isle of green they flew, 
The enemy of man to chase 
Tn the fields of Waterloo, 


Oh ! glorious was the sight to see, 
With banners waving high, 
Fall ninety thousand men, who vow'd 
To conquer or to die. 
These were the champions stout of heart, 
Whom Liberty display’d ; 
To whelm the upstart’ Buonaparte 
Into his native shade, 
Sgveral anecdotes are alluded to:— 
some new, some well known, 


Now all was noise and wild uproar ; 
Now man to man engage: 


Walker's Battle of Waterloo: a poem. 
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The rivers ran with human gore, 
And all was death and rage. 
‘The Greys from Scotland’s heathy hills, 
For three long hours and more, 
That day sustain’d the battle’s weight, 
And met the cannon’s roar, 
The Ninety-Second, tho’ reduced 
‘Yo scarce two hundred then, 
Charg’d with the bayonet, and broke 
» Three thousand warlike men. 
Right brisk the Highland-piper play’d 
The Pibroch’s well-known aur: 
Like Bard of old, he, undismay’d, 
In deepest fight was there. 
Astonish’d were the foe to hear, 
Amidst such clash and din, 
The warlike bagpipe strike the ear, 
And urge the lads to win, 
Huzzaing on. for Scotland’s fame, 
Came up the gallant Greys; 
Tho’ thin’d their ranks, they forward cheer’d, 
Supported by the Bays. 
The Scottish Greys, in glorious style, 
‘Twice charg’d the columns deep ; 


| Twice thro’ five thousand men they cut; 


As inen in harvest reap. 
Ewart,a Serjeant, seiz’d the staff, 
Where perch’d the bird of Jove; 
And then they for the golden prize 
In deadly contest strove. 


The eagie-bearer sought to thrust 
The derjeant thro’ the thigh ; 

But, partying off the blow, he clove 
lim downward trom the eye. 

The next, a Lancer, furious aim’d 
His flying lance thro’ air, 

W hich glancing from his rapid sword, 
Expos'd its master bare. 

The sword cut thro’ the chin and tecth, 
And on the ground fell he; 

When rushing up, with bayouet fix’d, 
Came one of th’ infantry, 

Bold he advanc’d, and swift gave fire— 
Then clos'd, to suatch the prize. 

Cut down,—his hopes and lite expire ; 
For death had seal'd his eyes. 

Then proudly off the Serjeant bore 
The Eagle he had won ; 

Its wings, that dripp’d with human gore, 
Seem’d glitt’ring in the sun. 

Not one escap’d upon that spot, 
In France the tale to tell; 

Nor will it ever be forgot 
How utterly they fell. 


Now, as Napoleon anxious stood, 
To watch what might betide, 
He from his lotty tower of wood 
These glittering troops espied. 
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“ And who are these?” he said to Soult, 
With visage wan and pale. 

The Prussians, Sire! and much I fear 
« They will our rear assail.” 

’Twas half-past seven, and still the day 
In gloomy doubt remain’d, 

No man but now was deep engag’d 
Where spreading carnage reign’d. 

But tho’ the French with desperate heat, 
Aud maddened fury fought, 

Their charges seein’d to hesitate, 
From sad experience bought. 


This was the moment Ziethen’s corps 
Came up to the attack ; 

Three times their right wing he cut thro’, 
And charg’d them at the back. 

“?Tis over!” cried the Man of Blood, 
As trembling he look’d on, 

“ See, see, that simultaneous charge, 
“ See, there comes Wellington. 

“The lines give way! th’ Imperials fly ! 
’Tis, save himself who can ! 

“ Tn flight, none surely will deny, 
“ T am the foremost man,” 


So when a recreant school-boy leads 
His comrades to a fray, 

The first the mischief he to plot ; 
The first to run away, 


So fled Napoleon—swift to save 
Himself from harm or ill, 

He cared not for the human race, 
But as they serv’d his will, 


Caroline Lismore ; or, The Errors of 
‘Fashion. A Tale. By A.C. Mant. 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. Southampton, 
Skelton. Law and Co. London, 1815. 


Of how many tales can it be said, that 
Reviewers think them ftvo short? Yet, 
unless the conception of the stery and its 
characters be finished, such is the fact, 
without a compliment. This tale is well 
begun; but the authoress has not dis- 
played her chief character at full length, 
“The errors of fashion are too’ deeply 
seated in the mind to be exposed as 
crrors, much less to be cured, in the 
short spaee of a few days’ or weeks’ visit 
in the country. The progress of this 
cure, the varied means employed to 
effect it, the result, in the formation of 
a lovely character, of a virtuous, pious, 
determined, and stedfast mind, which is 
necessary to support a female of elegant 
manners and splendid connections, should 
have been shewn: for, much we fear, 
that although Caroline Lismore, after 
having been a spoiled child, and deeply 
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injured by bad education, and the frivoli- 
ties of fashion, may be partially re- 
claimed in the worthy family of a pious 
country clergyman,—yet we suspect that 
she takes her colour from ber com- 
pany, too rapidly and too strongly ; and 
that the fascinations of the fickle god- 
dess, employed in proper time, and place, 
and manner, would beguile her reso- 
lutions, and gradually overpower her 
strongest engagements to, the contrary. 
—The dangers of wealth, of distinc- 
tion, of splendour, of self-importance, of 
Fashion, are individually too powerful 
for poor human nature ; and, when as- 
sociated, their influence is resistless.— 
Would this pleasing writer shew us, by 
what means a young lady ingulphed in 
the vortex of fashion might preserve her- 
self from the impulse, or regain her firm 
standing, or obtain the superiority, her 
labour could not fail of being useful. 
She writes with the best intentions: and, 
as sketches, her performances are pleas- 
ing, and instructive. 

We do not approve of describing 
Fashion as masculine: the fair sex have 
always been stuipposed to exercise the be- 
witchery of this power; and to them be- 
longs the presiding dictation :—Fashion 
must be a Goddess. 


> = 


INTERESTING 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Canton, China. 

There is now printing, under the patronage 
of the Hon. the East India Company, and 
at their sole expence, a Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, by the Rev. R. Morrison. 
The work is to consist of three parts. The 
first, Chinese and English, arranged accord- 
ing to the Chinese Radicals. The second, 
Chinese and English, arranged alphabeti- 
cally; and the third, English and Chinese. 
The whole will be comprised in three or 
four volumes, Foyal quarto, ‘Lhe work will 
contain forty thousand characters. The de- 
rivation of the character will be noticed, 
and its meaning illustrated by examples.— 
Specimens of the Chuen wan, or ancient 
Seal Character, and of the present Tsaou- 
tsze, or Running-hand, will be given.— 
It is intended to publish the work in Parts, 
and it is hoped, a first Part will be com- 
pleted in 1816. A specimen of the above 
work may be seen at Messrs. Black, Parry, 
and Co’s, Leadenha!l-street, where also the 
names of persons desirous of becoming sub- 
scribers will be registered. 
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—_ 
LILERARY REGISTER, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post puid, the titles, prices, and. other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Preparing for publication, a History and 
Description of Canterbury Cathedral, illus- 
trated by twenty highly-finished engravings, 


| 
| 


from drawings by T. Hastings, member of | 
| artist, and a traveller, his fame is unrivalled 


the royal Liverpool Academy: the whole to 
be executed in a uniform style by W. Wool- 
noth.—Conditions—i his work will be ele- 


gantly pried in royal quarto, aud published | 


in four parts, price 12s. Gd. each, tu be de- 


Ilundred and Ten Engravings, with Des- 
criptions and Explanations in French and 
English, It will be published in Twenty 
Numbers, extra large Folio, price Five Shil- 
lings each. The Numbers willappear in rapid 
succession. The Engravings are by Messrs. 
Middiman, Cardon, Audinet, Comte, Mitan, 
Newton, Cooke, Taylor, Smith, Armstrong, 
Dadley, Morris, Wise, Rotle, Poole, Pol- 
lard, Paas, &c. 

The unprecedented opportunities and ad- 
vantages possessed and industriously im- 
proved by Baron Denou during the occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the French, bave couterred 
ou his designs and descriptions an unparal- 
lelled but well merited celebrity. As an 


on the Continent, aud this work has fully 


established his superiority. brilliancy 


livered in the order of subscription. Fach | 


part to contain five plates, aud a due pro- 
portion of letter-press. ‘The whole to be 
completed within one year trom the publ- 
cation of the first part. A few copies will 
be printed on imperial paper with proufs o1 
the plates, price 11. each part; and a hunted 
number will contain provis on Ladia paper, 
price 11. 10s, each part. first pare will 
be published in Jar uary. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Chambers is proceeding in arranging 
a mass of materials for a Biographical Die- 
tionary of Living Artists, which 1s intended 
¢ be published as a companion to the Dic- 
tionary of Living 
communications from artists will be re- 
ceived by the pudlisi er, *fr. Colburn. 

Dr. Busby Is ptqparing tor publication, a 
new edition of Musical Biography, compris 
ing memorrs of all the emiuent Couipousers 
and writers of the present day. 

Memoirs of the Lite and Writings of M. 
L, Ramsey, of Charleston, printed from the 
American edition, edited by Dr. D. Ramey, 
will soon appear, 


Immediate 


FINE ARTS. 

In a few days will be published, in extra 
Jarge folio, containing seven plates, The first 
Nuinber of LGV IPT, aSenes of Engrasings 
exlibiting the Scenery, Antiquities, Arcli- 
tecture, Hicroglyphics, Costume, Lahabit- 
ants, Ammals, Ne. of that country, with 
accollpany ing 
tious, selected froin the celebrated Work, 
detaling the Expedition of the Freach, by 
Vivant Denon, Umcrer de la d’Hon- 
new, Chevaier des Ordres de Sainte Anne 
de Russie, ct de la de Bavicre, 
Membre de instutut, Duecteur Général 
des Musées, de la Mouiuve Ges Méduilles, 
a&c, &c. “Lins Work will comprise 


1) rimtiOn | 
Descriptions and Esplana- 


of bis style, the abination of Ins descrip- 
tions, the justness of lis observations, the 
fidelity of his details, supported and com- 
pleted by the exquisite productions of his 
pencil, unite to confer an unprecedented 
interest on his work :—while the nmportant 
trusts confided to bis skill and talents, the 
honorable distinctions which bave been con- 
ferred on him, and the elevated rank to 
which le has ansen, evince that high esti- 
mation in which he is held, both as a mem- 
ber of society, and as an artist; an estima- 
tion owing in no inferior degree to the ap- 
probation universally bestowed oa bis De- 
scripuion of Egypt, 

The accounts which former travellers had 
viven relative to Egypt, have been received 
with extensive interest, although 


stances fimited within narrow bounds their 


means of wequiring information relauve to 
the Couutry, its peculiarities, its customs, 


its infabitants. Their details excited 


curiosity, rather than satisfied it, Visited 
by the most illustrious sages of anuquity, 


the source whence Greece derived laws, 


arts, aud sciences, yet the exterior ouly of 
its editices was visibbe, and the darkness of 
mystery always enveloped its shrines of 
superstition. "Successively the subject of 
revolutions, politcal or religious, its monu- 
ments remained ainost uuknown aud exe 
cepting a few sketches taken by stealth, and 
under every disadvantage, they continued 
the subject of mere description. An event 
so extraordimary aS the invasion of this 
couutry by a powerful army, accompanied 
by a subsidiary groop of arusts, and learned 
men, now enables the public to possess 
faithiul representations aud correct descrip- 
tions of those objects of ancient art which 
equally interest the architect and the scholar, 
the artist and the patron. Dr. E. D, Clarke, 
whose Travels are now in a course of publi- 
cation, having passed through the same dis- 
tricts a3 Baron Denon, refers perpetually to 
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the plates contained in this work, as illustra- 
tive of his volumes. ‘This series of engrav- 
ings, therefore, will form a valuable and 
important supplement to the works of that 
learned traveller. 

Mr. Charles Taylor will pnblish in a few 
days, the First Number of a Familiar Trea- 
tise on Perspective; in four essays :-— Essay 
{. on the Theory of Vision, and the Princi- 
ples of Perspective, as therewith connected. 
—Essay Il. Elements of the Practice of 
Perspective, Definitions and Explanation of 
Terms.—Essay Ii]. ‘The Perspective of Sha- 
dows.—Essay IV. On Keeping, or Aerial 
Perspective. Tbe principles developed in 
this Treatise, will be illustrated by fitty-one 
engravings; accompanied by correct descrip- 
tions and familiar explanations. ‘These Fs- 
says will be completed in six numbers, pub- 
lished monthly, price 3s. each. The design 
of thie familar Treatise on Perspective, is 
to lay aside as much as possible, those sci- 
entific techuicaliues which generally impede, 
rater than facilitate the student’s progress, 
But while every endeavour is made to sun- 
plify the science, yet the accuracy of the 
principles is most studiously maintained, 

The science of Perspective is considered 
and treated on as Consisting of two distinct 
parts: the first is that of Lines and Forms 


of objects, as they appear to the eye, and of 


course, as they must be represented to re- 
semble their originals 1a nature ; this is pro- 
perly termed Linear Perspective. ‘Lhe se- 
cond is, that of gradation in strength, or 
tone of colour and tint, as affected by dis- 
tance; or by natural causes constantly in 
operation: this is Aérial Perspective. ‘To 
these are added in this ‘Treatise, a third 
class, namely, the Perspective of Shadows, 
which obey the same geveral laws, and are 
reduced by art to fixed and regular prin- 
ciples. 

The great number of engravings i pro- 
gressive senes, which illustrate this work, 
enables the learner to proceed by gradual 
steps, from the easiest and most simple ex- 
amples,-to the complete developement of 
the science; -all mathematical terms and 
expressions are avoided as tar as consisteut 
with correct explanation, and such rules of 
geometry as are 1udispeusible to this sclence, 
are familiarly expitiued im the commence- 
ment of the treatise. 


HISTORY. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo, a 
Genealogical Account of rhe Royal House 
of Stuart, Kings of Scetiand, North Bri- 
tain, from the year 1043, by ‘Tl. W. K. Was 
terhouse, Esy. ‘The whole faithtully com- 
piled from ancient charters, aud other of- 
ticial documents and authentic authors, 

A new edition of Beauchamp’s Narrative 
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of the Invasion of France, will shortly be 
published, including a faithful and circum- 
stantial account of the Battle of Waterloo, 
by an officer in the French army. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Nearly ready for publication, in 12mo. 
and 8vo. a Compendious Law Dictionary, 
containing both an explanation of the terms 
and the law itself; adapted to the use of 
the country gentleman, the merchant, and 
the professional man; by 'T. Potts, Gent. ; 
a new edition, including the new stamp 
act, and other acts to the close of the last 
session of parliament. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Mr. Carpue’s work on the Nasal Opera- 
‘tion, with plates, will soon appear. 

Mr. T. J. Armiger, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, has inthe press, Rudiments of 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human 
Body, designed for the use of young students, 


MISCELLANTES. 


Time's Telescope, for 1816, being a 
complete Guide to the Almanack, will ap- 


pear early in November. 
Yo be published early in November, a 
Key to the Almanack, explaining the Fasts, 
Festivals, Saints’ Days, aud other holidays 
in the Calendar; with the Astronomical and 
Chronological Terms, &c. &c. arranged al- 


phabetically, for easy reference; by J. Ban- 
nantine, price 2s. 6d. 

Soon will be published, Dr. Thomas Fuller's 
Introduction to Prudence, or Directions, 
Counsels, and Cautions, tendimy to the pru- 
dent management of affairs in common lite. 

Mr. Bernard Mitchell, of Dublia, has 
nearly ready for publication, the Universal 
Penman, or the Beauties and Uulity of 
Writing truly exemplified. 

A Series of Fifteen Years Correspondence 
of the late David tune, Esq. has lately 
been discovered, and is preparing for pub- 
heation, he letters are addressed to the 
Countess of Bouftlers, and the marchioness 
de Barbantine, two of the most disunguish- 
ed ladies in France, between the years 1760 
and 1776 

Mr. Hone will shortly publish an Elabo- 
rate Investigation into the Case of Elizabeth 
Fenning. 

Mr. Charles Sylvester of Derby, has in 
the press, an Account of some Improve- 
ments in Domestic Economy, adopted at 
the Derbyshire General Lofirmary, in a 4to. 
volume, illustrated by ten plates. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, will soon publish 
the Present of a Mistress to a Youug Ser- 
vant, consisting of friendly advice aud real 
histories, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The ninth volume of Dr. Shaw’s General 
Zovlogy, being a continuation of the Birds, 
will appear in the course of a month. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The first volume of Miss Burney’s Tales 
of Fancy, containing the Shipwreck, will 
appear in a few days. The work will probably | 
extend to four volumes, the second of which | 
may be expected about Christinas. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Mr. Alex. Nicoll, of Balliol College, Ox- | 
ford, will soon publish, a Critical Dictionary | 
of the Greek Language, translated trom the 
German of Schneider into English, with ad- 
ditions and improvements. 

Mr. W. P. Scargill is preparing for pub- 
lication, an Etymological Dictionary of such 
English words as are derived from the Greek 
and Latin Languages. 

Mr. L. J. A. Mac Henry, bas in the press, 
and nearly ready for publication, a second 
edition of his improved English Spanish 
Grammar. 

Shortly will be published, Rudiments of | 
the Hebrew Languaye, with exercises ex- | 
emplitying the rules, anda hey to the Book | 
of Psalms; containing the true pronuncia- | 
different significations, and grammati- | 
cal analysis of every word: by Joseph Sa- | 
muel C.}. Frey, author of a Hebrew Gram- | 
mar, of a Hebrew-English-Latin Dictionary, | 
and editor of Vander Hooght’s Hebrew bi- 
ble. 


POETRY. 

Mr. James Harnett, will soon publish Wa- 
terlou, a poem, in which the principal in- 
cideats of that glorious battle are described. 


TUEOLOGY, 

Speedily will be published, the Leading 
Heads of Pwenty-seven Sermons, preached 
by Dr. Philip Doddridge, at Northampton, 
inthe year 1749, and uever before prmted, 
5s. in boards. ‘These Discourses were 
delivered nearly seventy years ago, and 
taken in short-hand by a female friend of 
the Doctor's, while on a visit at his house ; 
and at whose decease, a short time since, 
they were presented to, and transcribed by, 
the Rev. tiawkins, uf Warley, near Ha- 
litax, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Pruen, of Albourn, Wilts, 
has in the press, an Illustration of the Li- 
turgy and Service of the United Church of | 
England and freland ; with an introductory 
sketch of the History of the British Church. 

An edition of the Sermons of Martin Lu- 
ther, with a full length portrait of that great 
man, from the large German print, is ex- 
pected in the course of the month, 
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A volume of Practical Sermons, by the 
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late Dr. Scott, rector of Simonbourn, will 
soon appear. 

The Rev. Brooke Bridges Stevens, will 
soon publish a Sermon preached at Great 
Coggeshall, Essex, in the behalf of the Na- 
tional Schools. 

Family Bible. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.—The public are re- 
spectfully informed, that a new edition on 
large paper, of the first part, will be pub- 
lished early in November, and will be con- 
tinued every alternate mouth. 

Part XL. will be published at the same 
tine. Part X. was published in September, 

Preparing for publication, Des. Erasmi 
Rot. Concio De Pvero Lesv olim Pronvn- 
ciata a Pvero in Schola Iohannmis Coleti Lon- 
dini Institvta in qva Praesidebat Imago 
Pveri Iesv docentis Svecie. Editio Nova. Lon- 
dini Typis I. et [. B. Nichols, et S. Bentley. 
--The text will be taken from the latest 
Frobenian editions, (viz. that annexed to 
Erasii Enchiridion Militis Christiani, Bas, 
1540, 8vo. and that in Erasm: Opera Om- 
nia, Bas. 1549, folio,) which was adopted by 
Le Clerc, in Erasmi Opera Lugd. Bat. 
1704, folio. These editions have been col- 
lated with two others of earlier date (an- 
nexed to the Enchiridion Militis Cheistiani, 
Bas. apud VFroben 1519, évo. and Colon, 
apud Cervicorn. 1519, 4to): and the prin- 
cipal variations will be noticed at the foot 
of the page. The marginal notes of the 
éarly editions will be retained. 

The edition now preparing will be uni- 
form in size with the large paper copies of 
“ Preces, Catechismus, et Hymni, in usum 
Scholae Paulinae, Mpeccxiv;” and one 
hundred copies only will be printed for 
sale. 

The Reverend J. Scott, M.A. of Hull, 
will shortly publish an Inquiry into the Ef- 
fect of Bapusm, according to the sense of 
Hely Scripture and the Church of England, 
in answer to the Rev. R. Mant’s two Tracts 
on Regeneration and Conversion, circulated 
with the last anual packet of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Kuowledge. The 
doctrine of the Tracts 1s, that Regeneration 
uniformly accompanies Baptism mghtly ad- 
ministered, and that no other than Baptismal 
Regeneration is possible in this world. In 
the Answer, the language of the Church 
will be paruculariy considered. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

William Monck Mason, Esq. is engaged 
in preparing for press, the History of Dub- 
tin and its Envirous, forming part of a work 
to be entitled Hibernia, 

“ ‘The uncertain duration of human life,” 
says the author, “ makes it requisite, that in 
au undertaking of so great extent, and so 
dificult of execution, such divisional are 


rangement sBould be made, as would leave 
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each portion a perfect work. The general 
title of ¢ Hibernia’ will be annexed to that 
now proposed, it being intended to forma 
suitable saccompanimeut to the Magna Bri- 
tannia of Messrs. Lysons, and the Caledo- 
nia of Mr. Chalmers. ‘ The Ulistory of the 
Metropolis aud its Environs,’ challenges, of 
course, the first place, and is that portion 
which I now propose to give to the public, 
forming im itself a distinct and perfect 
work 

“ The Histery of Dublin and its Envi- 
rons,’ will theretore be comprized in three 
quarto volumes, whereof the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Diocese will form the first, 
comprising the general history thereof, bio- 
graphical sketches of the lives of its arch- 
bishops; distinct and detailed accounts of 
the two cathedrals, with lives of their re- 
Spective deaus; and at the end of the vo- 
Jume, an appendix of valuable original do- 
cuments, consisting of papal bulls, letters 
patent, grants of land and immunities, and 
other important matters. This volume will 
be illustrated with twelve beautiful plates, 
exhibiting views of the cathedrals and ar- 
chiepiscopal palaces, monuments, &c. The 
second volume will comprize the History of 
the City of Dablin, and of all the several 
estabishenents within its bounds, whether 
corporations, guilds, monasteries, literary 
and learned societies, and hkewise of its 
university. ‘The annals of this ancient city 
will comprize in a great measure, the His- 
tery of the English Pale; and to the volume 
will be gubjuined an appendix of charters 
and other original documents. Maps, plans, 


views, and other decorations, will also be ; 


given. 

“A History of the Environs of the Me- 
tropolis, comprehending the whole county 
of Dublin, as far as it was considered as 
extending at any period of time, and there- 
fore including the modern counties of Dub- 
jin and Wicklow, will supply subject mat- 
ter for the third volume; herein will be 
comprized all matters which are considered 
as properly appertaining to the science of 
topography; such as parochial and nonas- 
tic histury, descent of property, pedigrees 
of families, and other matters, which par- 
ticularly to recount, would make this notice 
atable of contents, That ancient survey 
of Sir William Petty, known by the name 
of the Down Survey, will be incorporated 
into this volume. The best ski!l of the 
first artists will be employed in illustrating 
the natural beauties of this romaniic district, 
which includes the Vale of Glen-da-loch, 
and of the picturesque Bay of Dublin.”— 
Medium paper to subscribers, not exceed- 
ing Sl. 13s, 6d. imperial paper, 61. 6s. 

Preparing for publication, the History 
and Antiquities of the County of North- 
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ampton, by George Baker of Northampton. 
The work will be comprized in eight parts, 
each consisting of at jeast 300 pages, and 
forming four folio volumes. The work will 
be embellished with engravings of the most 
distinguished mansions, churches, movu- 
ments, and antiquities, with wood vignettes, 
&c. of the subordinate subjects. The price 
of each part to subscribers, prior to the 
work being put to press, will be three gui- 
neas on yood demy paper, and six guineas 
on royal paper, with proof impressions of 
the plates. No money will be received un- 
til each part is actually ready for delivery ; 
but subscribers’ names are requested to be 
transmitted to the author, Northampton; 
Messrs. Nichols, Son, and Bentley; Long- 
man and Co.; or the booksellers of North- 
amptonshire. 

Mr. Nichols has at length completed his 
laborious History of Leicestershire, by an 
appendix of additions and corrections ; a se- 
ries of elaborate indexes, a general map of 
the county, and several additional plates. 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 


*,* It is particularly requested that the PRICES 
of all articles intended for this department of the 
Literary Register may be carefully inserted in the 
Notices forwarded to the Literary Panorama Office. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Biographical Memoir of the late Sir 
Peter Parker, Bart. captain of his Majesty’s 
Ship Meneilaus, of 38 guns, killed in action, 
while storming the American camp at Bel- 
lair, near Baltimore, on the Sist of Aug, 
1814; with a portrait by Hoppner. 4to 12s. 

General Biography; or, Lives, Critical 
and Historical, of the most eminent persons 
of all ages, countries, conditions, and pros 
fessions, arranged according to alphabetical 
order, by John Atkin, M.D. The tenth and 
last volume, 4to. IL 11s. 6d. 


COMMERCE, 


A New and Practical Course of Book- 
keeping; in which Double Entry is rendered 
intelligible to all capacities, and Single En- 
try, by being approximated to Double, is 
made tv possess equal proof and certamr¢y 
of correctness. By P. Thoreau, accomptant. 
Ato. 9s. half bound. 


DRAMA, 


A Descriptive Portrait of Miss ONeill, 
in acritique on her exhibition of the charac- 
rers of Mrs. Haller and Jane Shore. 8vo. 3s, 

Tie Magpie, or the Maid of Palatseau ; 
a Melo-dramatic Romance, in Three"Acts, as 
it is now performing at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. 


Qs. Gd. 
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EDUCATION. 


Steps to Sense Verses: a set of Exer- 
cises, to be rendered into Latin Hexame- 
tersand Pentameters. 1s. 6d, bound, A 
Key to the above, gratis. 

Caroline Lismore; or, the Errors of 
Fashion, a tale, by Alicia Catherine Mant. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The English Learner ; being a Selection 
of Lessons in prose and verse, adapted to 
the capacity of the younger classes of readers, 
by Thomas Ewing. 2s. bound. 

HISTORY. 


The History of Ancient Europe, from the 
earliest times to the subversion of the West- 
ern Empire; with a Survey of the most im- 
portant Revolutions in Asia and Africa: in 
a series of letters from a geutieman to his 
son, intended as an accompaniment to Dr. 
Russel’s History of Modern Europe, by C. 
Coote, L.L.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 2I. 2s. 

The New Annual Register; or, General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for the year 1814. ‘Yo which is pre- 
fixed the History of Knowledge, Learning, 
Taste, and Science in Great Britain, during 
the reign of George III. 11. boards. 11,11. 
half-bound, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Treatise on Conveyancing, with a view 
to its application to Practice, being a series 
of Practical Observations, written in a plain 
familiar style; by Richard Preston, of the 
Tunes Temple, Esq. Volume If. Part 2, 
and Index (containing Leases, Lease and 
Release) which completes the second vo- 
lume. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

A supplemental volume, (being the 7th) 
to Mr, Barton’s Modern Precedents in Con- 
veyancing, containing such Miscellaneous 
Deeds as are not in the original work. To 
hea is added, a very copious and particu- 
Jar index to the whole work; by James 
Barry Bird, Esq. Royal 8vo. I. 1s. 

The Trial of Louisa Stanton, (late Brad- 
Jey) on an indictment for Perjury against 
her Husband. 1s. 6d. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Sketches of the Medical Schools of Paris, 
including remarks on the Hospital Practice, 
the Lectures, Anatomical Schools and Mu- 
seams; aod extibiting the actual state of 
Medical Tastruction in the French Metro- 
polis; by Joba Cross, member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, &c. 8vo. 8s. 


MISCELLANITES. 


A Synopsis of Stamp Duties, being the 
substance of the Schedules of the Act 55 
Geo. III, commencing Sept. the Ist. 1815; | 
by J. A. Heraud. 12mo, 2s, 6d, sewed, and | 
in a sheet table, Sg. 
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The Paris Spectator; or, I’'Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antin ; contuining Observations 
upon Parisian manners and customs at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century : 
translated from the French by William Jer. 
dan. $ vols. 12mo. 18s 


PHILOLOGY,. 


A New and Copious English and Gaelic 
Vocabulary, with the different 
speech, in alphabetical order; by P, Mac- 
farlane. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian Languages, intended to facilitate 
the acquiring of these sister tongues, by ex- 
hibiting in a synoptical form, the agreements 
and differences in their grammatical con- 
strucuon; by Richard Woodhouse, 8vo, 
7s. bound. 

The Dictionary of the English language ; 
in which the words are deduced from their 
originals, aud illustrated in their different}sig- 
nifications, by examples fiom the best writers; 
to which are prefixed, a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With numerons Correc- 
tions, and with the addition of many thou- 
sand Words, by the Rev. Henry J. Todd, 
M.A. F.S. A. Chaplain in ordinary to his 
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Majesty, and Keeper of the Archbishop of 


Canterbury's Records. Part LY. price 11. Is. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Minutes of the Evidence taken before the 
Committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the state of Mendicity 
and Vagraney in the Metropolis and its 
Neighbourhood. Ordered to be printed 
July 11th, 1815. 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
The Cavern of Astolpho; a Spanish Ro- 


mance. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and 
Practical Management of Bees. In which 
the various Systems of the British and Fo- 
reign Apiarians are examined, with the most 
improved methods laid down for effectually 
preserving the Lives of the Bees. Contain- 
mg also accurate Descriptions, illustrated 
by Plates. By Robert Huish, Member of 
the Imperial Apiarian Society at Vienua, 
&c. 8vo, 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History aud Antiquities of Kidding- 
ton: first published as a Specimen ofa His- 
tory of Oxfordshire. By the Rev. Thomas 
Warton, B.D. F.S.A. Feilow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford; and Rector of Kiddington. 
A New Edition, embellished with a view of 
the Church, and two curious Fonts, etched 
by J.C, Buckler. royal 4to. 15s. A very 
few Copies are printed on Imperial paper, 
price !1s..6d, 
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droreiqn titterary Gascite: 


France. 
Political Publications. 

Tu the present situation of this country, 
all eyes, all hearts must needs be strongiy 
agitated, and directed every way, with 
anxiety, and even alarm. The gift of pre- 
Science is uot so effectually possessed by 
any oue, as that perfect confidence should 
be reposed in his assertions: and, the man 
who might possibly possess a full share of 
this confidence, is probably opposed by 
another equal in all respects to himse'f 
Whose opinion is directly contrary, and 
whose sagacity foresees events in diame- 
trical opposition. It cannot but be, that 
genuine literature and the Belles Lettres 
must wail, till the more public passions 
are somewhat exhausted. 


Under these circumstances our corre- 
spondence from Paris must partake of the 
character of the time : the following Report 
from one of our agents will sufficiently ex- 
plain our meaning; and will shew, not 
merely the agonizing state of Literature, 
but the length to which men of genius are 
carried by the power of their imagina- 
tion, when it runs away with their jade 
ment. The first work reported on by our 
Correspondent, is, 

Le Dictionnaire des Girouettes, ou notre 
Contemporains peints @'upres eur-memes, par 


une Sucieté des Girouettes. %d Edition, 8vo, 
Paris, August, 1815, pp. 491. 

The Dictionary of Weathercocks; of 
our Contemporaries painted by themselves. 
By a Society of Weathercocks. 

Almanach des Girouettes; The Almanack 
of Weathercocks. Small 12mo. 1815. 

Le Censeur du Dictionnaire des Girouei tes, 
ou les honnétes Gens venges. Par M.C. D***. 

The Censor of the Dictionary of Wea- 
thercocks ; or Men of Worth Avenged. 
By M.C. D. 8vo. pp. 216. 

Whoever may be the compiler of the 
Dictionary of Weathercocks, the idea is 
excellent, and the execution respectable. 
ov. IIL. Lit. Pan. New Series, Nov. I. 
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Such a work compiled at the close (may 
we be permitted to say?) ofa long revo- 
lution, could not fail to be nghly inter- 
esting. To compare a man with himselt, at 
various epochs; to see him veer rowad every 
point of the political compass, as the gale 
of power changed ; to see him a republi- 
can, aa imperialist, a royalist, an impeiial- 
ist, and again a royalist, and bringing to 
each all the vigour of his mind, ali the 
charactors of enthusiasm and devotion, ex- 
cites ridicule and coutempt, if not batred. 

Let us hear the Authors of this Work on 
the subject, 

“This collection is less our work, than 
that of the personages whose names recom- 
wend it, accurate biographers, we have 
ouly related thew acts and deeds Whe- 
ther they have written in prose or verse, 
we only present authentic quotations from 
their works, which doubly inimortalize 
them as authors and weathercocks. 

“ ludependeut of the historical interest 
ottached to this Dictionary, it offers a grand 
idea of the advantages which the weather- 
cock system presents to the aspirant. How 
many brilliant fortunes have been made by 
paying attention to which way the wind blew, 
contrasted with the state of mediocrity in 
which those have remained, who obsti- 
nately persisted in opinions, they had once, 
in the sincerity of their hearts, embraced. 
To reader the contrast more striking, we 
had thought of publishing a Dictionary of 
Tavariables, but after long aud p iuful re- 
search, we found we could more e:sily eu- 
large the preseut work to the size of the 
French Encyclopedia, than form the other 
Dictionary into a moderate sized pamph- 
let.” —Preface. 

The Dictionary of Weathercocks, se- 
‘ects its articles from ail classes of men, 
from thePrince of Benevento to a baker; 
after the name of cach is given as many 
weathercock-vanes, as the paity has adopt- 
ed political changes, and some Grand Mas- 
ters of the order of Weathercecks, have 
even a dozen of these honorary appendages. 
Of these we shail select a few instairces, by 
way of specimen. The major part are bet- 
ter known in their own courtry than 
abroad; and the opposition of character 
they have sustained, lias more of the ludi- 
crous, considered in reference to anecdotes 
and events well known among those who 
hunt after sach Misce! anies, than it can 
possibly have ina fore gu country. Copies 
of verses, songs. igiams, jeux Cesprit, 
&e. add a diversit’ to the work; and 
greatly assist its usencnt. A froutis- 
piece of Weathercocks is prefixed: but 
French cs ave by no means Coun- 
terparts of Eng ish ones. 
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« Barbé Marbois (4 weathercocks) An | sizes, with which France has been inun- 
cicot Intendant of the Colonies, Member of | dated within six months, would require a 
the Council of Ancients: banished to Sin- | lerge volume, devoted exclusively to the 
namary, Isth Pruetidor, year 5—Grand | purpose ; upwards of eighty are now { 
Eagle of the Legion of Honor, Count of | lying before us. To read them all is no : 
the Empire, and First President of the | ordinary tosk, to make a indicious selection 
Court of Accounts."°— Hear him! hear hin! | isa very difficult one. ‘They are, however, 
“ Sire, your Court of Accounts joins its | nearly all dittribes agoinst Buonaparte, ] 
felicitations to those of the other bodies of | or eulogia on the house of Bourbon, There t 
the state, and all the subjects of your em-| are a few ou the Constitution, and two 1 
pire: removed from you, every thing is| apologies of Marshal Ney, one by M. ! 
wanting to our happiness. Your presence | Berruyer Pere, avocat. It isa very scusible y 
alone restores all our bepes, all our affec- | well written work ; and asserts that Ney 
tions ; our zeal has not languished while | did a/d he could to oppose the advance of m 
you were absent, it will be still more ani- | Buonaparte; but there was so much magic au 
mated by your presence,” &e. Vide Mo- | in the name of Buonaparte to the soldiers, r; 
niteur, 21th January, 1809. Retained by | that even the orders of a Marshal were y 
Louis XVIIL iv bis place: mace Peer of | not attended to.—M. Berruyer is the iD 
France, 4th June, 1814, and Honorary | avowed counsel and defender of Marshal p: 
Counsellor of the University, and on the | Ney. He has just published a second part th 
26th Sept. 1815, Minister of Justice, (re- | of his Exposé Institutit’ pour le Moresehal ck 
placing Fouche.) Ney. It is merely an expansion of the Sa 
T. Augercau, (8. W.) after a iong list of | first. ve 
titles, revolutionary, imperial, and royal— “the 
“Soldiers, you are released from your Rot eur situation Entericure are 
oaths, by the abdication of a man, who et Politique ce France, par G. Y. Groward. ge: 
Docteur en Droit, 8vo. Paris, Aout, 1815. 
after having sacrificed millions of victims Vo! 
to his cruel ambition, could not die like a | Fier the 
soldicr.—The nation cal's Louis to the | 1, Pare, suf 
throne, &e. Let us theu swear fidelity to stal 
Lonis XVII" 16th April, 1814.—(Mo-} 7" readers, not because they are the best, and 
two of the most recent that have ap- 
= reared at all worth reading. Dr. Grouard sn 
“The Emperor is in his capital—for- ge his on; 
tune was unfaithful to bim for a moment. great man, at 
Seduced by the most noble illusion (the feast that he isa good poi 
France his glory, and his empire. His Hie d pad still 
rights are impreseviptible; he now reclaims Kin to aud: 
them,” &c. 22d March, 1815.—(Monitenr.) reconciie the King to forgive those w hohave for 
acted in any part during the incursion of 
‘These extracts will shew the plau of the Napoleon, and secondly to recommend a oe 
nga which is the best history of the last | jarge book that he has already published. rik os 
25 years, that ever will be compiled, and | Fis object may be good, but his argu: idl 
absolutely uecessary to all historians, to} ments are uot always very just, or very. 
be consulted, before they praise the honor] vical, Pleading the cause of the army of is - 
aud cousistency of any of their heroes. the Loire, He says, “These soldiers will : 
Such a work must naturally excite in| be now the more faithful to the legitimate — 
the land of Weathercocks, much spleen; | sovercign of the country, as they have ex- 
and it hes been severely attacked by an | huusted all their proofs of fidelity towards whic 
author, who has the will, but not the} their old master,” pa 24.—Perhaps too the eo 
power, to give the Dictionary writer a] universality of the following proposition — 
good trimming—he deals about abuse} may be questioned by many who have at- fe 
plentifully, and vindicates*a few of the | tended to the events of the last 25 years. = 
characters in the work, as if it were pre-| “The French are intuitively (esentialle- part. 
tended that all the characters were vicious; | ment) good as they are naturally brave.” of his 
he proves the old adage to be true, that a] (pa. 20.) [This is a little too much of the oo 
foolish friend is more Cangerous than an] Gascon. Dr. de Grouard.] Ergo, “ their 
en'ichtened enemy. error which was sanctioned by all Europe, — 
The Almaneck of Weathercocks, is] ought to be forgiven: those proved guilty oe 
merely a similar work to the Dictionary, | indeed ought to be punished, but we must one 
modelled on it, but net nearly so well ex-} distinguish between crime and perfidy, fault ao 
ecuted. and error.—Crime arises from the wicked- eon 
To review the political works of alli} ness of the heart, error on the other hand > Mh 
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in an uupremidated act, a defect of know- | 


ledge, almost always excusable.” Sofor Dr. 
Gronard. M. Fievée, bas at once skipped 


from the art of writing romances, which 


no one read, to be a po'ttieiais his doctrine 


is a very sweepiug one ;—Lot Oue persou 
who bad any share in the revolution, or 
held any office for the last 25 years, miti- 
tary or civil, is or ciight to be, adinstted 
to have or hold any plaice whatever vader 
the New Regime; this is bis plau of “ sa- 
Ving France” 
Since we began this review, several 
more punpblets have made their appear- 
auce: we sefect the one presenting the 
greatest novelty, Qui out poyer 
dela Guerre?” Wikio aught to pay the 
Expences of the War? by Seignot, pp. 64, 
Paris, Sept. 1815. M. Setynot imitates a! 
that heve gon) be‘ore hin, in praising ihe 
clemency and magnenimity of the Allied 
Sovereigus, to depreeete their 
vengeance. Ee then deplores “ the fate of 
‘the King, and allthe good Frenchmen who 
are for Louis.” He cries for instant ven- 
geance on all who patticipated in the re- 
volution: as to banishinernt, he ridicules 
the idea: their b/ood alone, he says, wisi 
suffice. He goes on—“ what isthe actual 
state of France? It is divided in opinion 
and interests by the revolutioutsts, and 
each asks is the Government established 
ona solid basis? Atl Frenchmen agree ia 
saying, though thinking differeatly on the 
point, No. lhe Pactious only desire the 
absence of the foreign troops, to realize 
still more dreadful projects, and in their 
audacity they assign two mouths as the limit 
for the execution.” — The good Fiench 
tremble, are unhappy, aud shudder for the 
fate of the Kine and Country. and all 
agree the Goveranent wants firmness, 
&. His pian aiounced in the Title, 
is 
“To ascertain who ought to pay the 
contributious a Court of uquiry, a Sa- 
preme Tribunal, should be established, to 
which all persons ought to be summoned, 
who had performed any functions in the 
administration of the pubtic treasure, of 
which the fruits of all the victories gained 
by the French arms are to be considered 
part. Every one must prove the origin 
of his fortune in its date; if u'terior to bis 
public functions, a certain portion of it is 
to be allowed him as a retived pension, the 
remainder to be divided into two equal 
parts, one to be paid into the Treasury, in 
part of the contributions towards the ex- 
pences of the war, the other to pay the 
pension of the Legion of Honour, retired 
officers, &c. &e. 
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| the moral principles of those he employs, 
a commission Of 24 persons of good moral 
conduct, and absointely devoted to the 
hing and Country, are to be chosen, aud 
every persou appoiited to any charge must 
have a ceitificate from this Cominission, of 
good moral conduct dusiug the revoiution, 
before he cai exercise it. 

Carnot. justiication of his conduct is 
already well known in England to re- 
quite a review of merits; it passed. 
through two cditious in seveu days: various 
auswers have becu attempted, but even 
his enemies confess thet he saved Paris 
from desiructiou by is coucuct m the ne- 
geciation with the EPnelish and Russian 

and this ts confessediy a great 
licrif. 

The public mind is so engrossed with 
passiug events, that uothing but political 
pemphiets are read, aud nothtag else is pub- 
ished. 

Woollen Trade—to fucilitate. 

Amoug the new publications in France, 
one is particularly adapted to the purposes 
of deniers mi wool. It is called Memorial 
of the Agrictitusists, Manufacturers, and 
Dealers ia wootfen-cletiis. It is edited 
by M. Devatlon, Director of the public 
Dépot of weolleus, and s ourings of wool. 
It is published by subscription, and ap- 
pears every Mouday. ‘The first number 
contains distinctions between the different 
races of Merino and mixed breeds—of the 
woo! from pure Meriunos—of the wool 
from mixed breeds—of the price and value 
of each sort—directions to holders, as to 
the market prices of their wools —with of- 
fers to make kuown their terms, &c. &ce. 
This will uot fall to attract the notice of 
our agricultural readers. 


Iray. 
Classical Frogments :—Cicero. 

M. ‘Puliii Cicerouis triam Orationum in 
Clodium et Curionem de wre alieno 
Milonis, de Rege Alexandrino, Frasmenta 
inedita; Item ad tres preaedictas Orationes, 
et ad alias ‘Tulliauas qua uor editas com- 
mentarius antiquius ineditus, qui videtur 
Asconii Pediaui; Scholia insaper antiqua 
et inedita, que videntur excerpta e Com- 
mentario deperdito ejusdem Asconii Ve- 
diani ad alias rursus quatuor Ciceronig 
editas Oratioues—Omnium ex artiquissi- 
mis MSs. cum Criticis uotis edebat Ang: us 
Maius Bibliothecee Ambrosian a linguis 
orientalibus Mediolani. 

In the mouth of November, 1814, the 
literary world was informed of a disco- 
very of a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, containing some frag- 
ments of three Orations of Cicero, which 


“As itis necessary the King should know 
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were supposed to have been Jost; the 
publication of these was #lmost immc- 
diately followed by that of several frag- 
ments of three other Orations of Cicero, 
which had also been discovered in the 
same library ; together with an ample 
commentary, supposed to be by Asconius 
Pedianus, on the above, and on erght others 
of Cicero's Orations, which had been al- 
ready published. 

The first of the inedited Orations of 
Cicero is “fa P. Clodium et Curionem,” 
that is, relative to a violation of public de- 
corum committed by P. Clodins during 
the ceremonies of sacrifice to the Goddess 
Bona. 

The second is entitled, “ De ere alieno 
Milonis,” that is, .especting the Debts of 
Milo, and was pronounced on the occasion 
of that person becoming candidate for the 
Consulate.—The discovery of the frag- 
ments of this Oration is of great import 
ance, as it does not appear that the 
learned had preserved any record of its 
ever having existed. 

The third inedited Oration is entitled 
“De Rege Alexandrino,” and was deli- 
vered in a discussion which took place in 
the Roman Senate respecting the re-estab- 
lishment of Ptolomwus Auletes on the 
throne of Egypt. 

The Fragments of Cicero are illustrated 
by an inedited and ample commeutary, 
which has also been discovered, and is 
now published for the first time. It re- 
Jates to the Orations already published of 
Cicero, pro Archia, pro Sy!la, pro Piancio, 
in Vatinium: and also (but with much 
more brevity) to the Orations Quarta 
Catilinaria, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro 
rege Deiotaro. 

This commentary is highly valuable on 
several accounts— ist, as it is extremely 
probable, nay, almost certain, that it is the 

roduction of Asconius Pedianus—eudly, 

ecause it is of the purest Latinity, is re- 
plete with historical allusions and illustra- 
tions, contains some Latin words, of which 
we had no knowledge—Srdly, It refers to 
two productions of Cicero, of which we 
were altogether ignorant, viz. Edictum 
L. Racillii Tr. Pl. in invectionem P. Clodii, 
and “ Epistola ad instar voluminis de con- 
sulato suoad Pompeium.” It also con- 
fains an inedited passage of the comic 
author Afranius, and an interesting Frag- 
ment of an Oration of the tribune of the 
people Caius Gracchus. 

The discoverer and editor of these Frag- 
ments has prefixed to them a dissertation, 
wherein he relates the manner in which 
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classical importance. He then enumerates 
all the arguments on which he founds his 
opinion, that the commentary is that part 
of Asconius Pedianus, of which the in- 
juries and accidents of time had deprived 
us. [le exammes with critical acuteness, 
and endeavours to ascertain the precise 
period at which Ascouius wrote, a subject 
ou which ancient and mocern writers have 
been divided in opinion. The result of his 
researches is, that Asconius, the commeuta- 
tor on Cicero, was acquainted with Virgil 
and Livy, that he continued his literary pur- 
suits at a very advanced age under the 
Eniperor Claudius.— Finally, he discusses 
the age of the manuscrip!s from which he 
has taken these Fragments, aud proves 
their great antiquity. 

The editor has illustrated the Fragments 
of Tully, aud the commentary, with Notes, 
explanatory of the ancient Text; and has 
added accurate engravings of the charac- 
ters in which the manuscript is written, 
from whence the work is taken. 

A copy of the above having been ob- 
tained from Milan, it will soon be repub- 
lished in this country. 

POLAND. 
Rural Economy, 

The progress of rural economy and 
agriculture has lately engaged the pudlic 
mind, very strongly. By the efforts of 
Count Louis Gutskowski there is formed 
at Warsaw an © Economical Society,” 
which corresponds with other Societies of 
alike nature in various parts of the king- 
dom. 

Several foreign works on agriculture 
have been translated, and the application 
of their principles to Poland, has been 
shewn. 

Russa. 
Bivle Society. 


sy order of the Emperor Alexander the 
“ Bible Socicty” of Petersburgh has taken 
the name of “ The Russian Bible Society” 
and the subdivisions of this Society will 
take the name of the Covernment or City 
in which they may be formed. 

Vor the first time, perhaps, in the His- 
tory of the World the foreign Gazettes 
have within these few days, repeated ar- 
ticles from the Petersburgh Gazette, re- 
porting the growing progress of the Bible 
Society in Russia, with the increasing 
number of those nations which are fa- 
voured, or are to be favoured, with trans- 
latious ofthe sacred books. It is more 
than possible that the next generation 
may see this wonderful machine in full 
activity: we can only applaud, admire, 


the discovery was made, and points out its, 


and express our best wishes, 
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SPAIN, 
Culture of the Vine. 

Some time ago appeared in this country 
an Essay on the Varieties of the Vine 
which are cultivated in Andalusia, by D. 
Simon Roxas Clemente, librarian of the 
Royal Garden at Madrid, it appears that 
several interesting particulars are counect- 
ed with this subject; and as we have s:ve- 
ral sorts of wine from Spain, a slight ac- 
count of sonie of them is desirable. 

After wserting a synoptic table, the 
author divides the first’ part of his work 
into five chapters,--The first marks the 
different soils ou which the vine is culti- 
vated in the province of Andalusia: the 
writer ranges them in the folowing order: 
—White earth, fit for the furnace. Clays 
—Sands. He divides the vines of the 
City of Grenada iuto four classes. 

The coast of Andalusia, says he, has so 
great a proportion of uncuitivated slaty 
ary where vothing but the vine will 
grow, which un this kind of soil would pro- 
duce excellent wine, thatit may be accepted 
as certain that the cultivation of this almost 
stony soil, were uo other employed, would 
aloue furnish all Europe with a sufficiency 
ef wine, brandy, and dried grapes. ‘The 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Se- 
ville and Grenada obtain almost the whole 
of their subsistence from the vine: and if, 
in the eastern extremity of this privileged 
country, extensive territories are found 
desert, it is because the natives of the 
localities mistake the of lauds 
formed of slate, in respect to ihe cultiva- 
tion of the vine. 

The second conclusion of the author is, 
that in Andalusia, and particularly in the 
Kingdom of Grenada, the vie ought to 
be banished from every plot of groaud 
susceptible of being watered. All the 
Wines made from watery grounds, are 
overloaded with watery particles, and are 
deficient in Alcohol, the only principle 
that cau impart to them body aud 
strength : for the grape, and the must 
vielded by it, necessarily coutain a corres- 
poudent superfluity of aqueous particles, 
im proportion to the absence of its sugar. 

The rest of the work consists of obser- 
yations very proper to the country for 
which they are designed ; but not very in- 
teresting to our readers in this northern 
climate. 

The volume has been translated into 
French. 

Swepen. 
Antiquary researches, by order of Govern- 
ment, 


Professor N. H. Sioeborg, of the Uni- 
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versity of Lund, bas obtained a dispensa- 
tion from his academical funciions, forthe 
space of two years, for the purpose of vi- 
siting Sweden, generally, with design to 
examine all the ancient monuments yet 
remaining in that Kingdom. Gu this oe- 
casion the King has addressed a circular 
letter to all Bishops, consistories, and cler- 
gymen, to engage their assistance, with 
their means and influence, in furtherance 
of the Professor's purpose. Their local 
knowledge cannot but assist the researches 
of this learned antiquary, aud strongly 
support lim in fulfilling the design of his 
Mission. ‘lhe expences of his journey are 
defrayed by Government; and are com- 
pletely setiled and furnished for one year. 

During the first six months of 1514, the 
number of Stuceuts at the University of 
Upsala was 1109: of which 693 were pre- 
seut: and 416 absent. Among this vuum- 
ber were included, 93 sons of nobles: 300 
sons of clergymen, 204 sons of tradesmen 
and citizens, 175 sous of farmers aud pea- 
sauts, 262 sons of public functionaries, 30 
sous of military men, and 2 foreigners. 

As to the kinds of study pursued by 
these youths, the number attached to the- 
ology was 209; to jurisprudence 159; to 
physic 123; to philosophy $07; and to 
Various other sciences, 251. 

The number of donations and exhibi- 
tions by petrous was 193: of which 26 by 
the King; 20 of physic and theology ; and 
137 fouuded by individual benefactors to 
literature. 

The Prince Royal, as Chancellor of the 
University, has named M. L. P. Walm- 
stadt to the place of Director of the la- 
horatory, aud has assigned him the sum of 
two hundred crowns, banco, for the pur- 
pose of a mineralogical journey into the 
ruountainous provinces of the kingdom. 
HISTORY OF THE HORSES OF CHIO, WITH 

SOME OESFRVATIONS ON THE QUES: 

TION OF WHAT SCHOOL THEY BELONG TO, 

By M. Seitz. 

[From the French,] 


Amone the most considerable of those 
works of art which the French nation 
seized as spoils of war, they have taken a 
pride in placing the subjects of the pre- 
sent article. Elevated to a great height, 
and adorning the upper surface of the 
Triumphal Arch dedicated to the glory of 
Napoleon, they were beheld by ail who 
directed their aitention that mouument 
of his fleeting greatness. At that distance 
from the eye, their defects were uot dis- 
cernible; while their conspicuous situa- 
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tion added greatly to their effect, an | thes 
finished the place they eccvupred to great 
adv-uitage. 

Wheu these horses were first attache 
to the triumphal car, their history was ia- 
vestigated with great erudition diii- 
gence. Another event tu their history, 
their removal, and to 
Venice, wience they were tekea, by Buo 
naparte, hos revived the discourse of Con- 
Noisseurs Concerning them, and they Low 
ae at feast as imtercsiing as ever. We 
have therefore thought some acquviut- 
ance with the remarks made on them, 
would, at this moment, prove iiteresting. 


Our Readers niust be iutormed, that there 
were more ways than one of ol taining sta- 
tues made of metal. ‘Phe first was by ham- 
mering thin sheets of met the f re- 
quired: a second was, by custing the fluid 
metalinto shape by means of amold. Each 
of these had its cradu progress, ain act 
reach portection tillafter centuries ot 
labour, skill, aud perseverance. of 
them begau by forwarding the parts of the 
composition, or fisure sepurately, aud af- 
terwards viitiog them. 
only be executed on metai: this 
sheets of god, would chev the artist's 
hand, and take any form tron vot 
be so wrouzlit. ‘fu the offer heud, brass 
was more easily cast, ana when mii gled 
into bronze, by the addition of other me- 
tals, it was proof ayatust tine aud weather, 
and against accidents of most kinds, also. 

We have remaiis of very anctent 
bronzes, but wove so considerable, as a 
whole, as these horses. Biouzesusua iy es- 
raped the wreck of tine, ia those smoiler 
divisions which they were first 
formed, and of cours they wow present 
themselves 2s mutilations. 

A few thoughts ou the his orv of these 
fwo of work, may our otten- 
ticn bereaffer; and the rather, because 
M. scitz, the author of the fe/owing ob- 
servatious has not consuited certian authori- 
ties, which ouglit vot tohave beeu omitted, 
For the present, we introduce that) wri- 
ter's remarks on the tnmediate sul ject un- 
der cousideration, — ite horses of the 
Triuwphal Arch of the Tuileries, at Paris. 

A medal of Nero struck oi occasion of 
the victory g:iwed by Corbuio over Vint 
dates, hing of Armenia, represents a tri- 
umphal arch surmounted by a quadriga, 
the horses of which beve aiwatys been re- 
garded as identically the same horses of 
copper git, which our victories licye ob- 
tained, and which ucw decorate the pa’ 
Jace of the Thuiiieries. ‘Phe manner in 


heads, and iuceed their whole attitudes, 
have greatly contributed to give weight 
to this coujectnie, which bas been adopt. 
ed by Malet aud all the authors*. 
have goue farther in support of 
this opiuion, ou the authority of 
aus, Who inform us that Constautine the 
Great stripped Rome and the cities of 
Greece of their finest ornameiuts order 
o decorate his uew camtalt. We oy 


fhe four hoises of Vente vre 
fo be placed in the same situ tron as those 
mentioned by the author of this memoir; 
they will be yoked to a quadriga, the 
horses Of which will b ar the ficure of the 
and K the GK EA 
uid itis to be placed upon the triumphal 
ich which decorates the entrance of the 
this gate, with the quadriga, 
ve exhibited pou a fine medal struck for 
the purpose, of which there is an 
craving Metaltrgue of the 

+ The exoibitaut suis of mouey ex- 
peaded by Constoutine in order to transs 
fori 2autiui mioan agreeable residence 
cov the Rotieas, niust excite our astonish. 
ment. ‘Theatres, circuses, public baths, 
porticoes, Lempies, palaces, gvmuasia, fri- 
wnphal arches, aqueducts, columns sur- 
mounted hy statues, obelisks, cloaca, were 
all constructed with as much maguificeuce 
and with more r gu arity than autieut 
Rome In order to induce twelve of his 
fiends to reside iv his new capita, he first 
sent them with an army agaiust Sapor, 
King of the Persians. lo the mean while 
liitects were Cispatched to take the 
dimensions of their houses at Rome; aud 
ia o der at the sime time to induce their 
fauiies to come to Byzantium, the houses 
were built exactiy om 
the same pleu and with ali the accessaries 
of juxury they possessed et Rome. When 
at the end of sixteen mouths, the patri- 
cians returned from their expecition, the 
emperor asked them jocularly if they in- 
fenced to return soou to in two 
niouths,” was their auswer; “Sat the be- 
ginning of winter we intend to set 
“Ti the mean time «seid the Emperor 
have prepared lodgings for you.” When 
they were conducted to them, how great 
was their astonishment on sceimg traus- 
ported, as i by eachictwent, their palaces 
fiom Rome to the shores of the Proportis; 
aud thes weremuch delighted when apon 
evieriuy them they found assembled their 
wives and childreu, with their sieves aud 
every thing that was dearest to them. Co- 
diaus, who relates this story, euumerates 
twenty-two cities from which Constantiiue 


which they lift their feet aud carry their 


brought statues. The church of St. Sophia, 
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269] History of the Horses 
conclude that these four horses were com- 
prised in the above, if we give credit at 
the same time to an autient tradition, 
which, however, never existed, except in 
the imaginations of some learned men. Za- 
netti, who has added an engraving of them 
to his collection of the statues at Veuice, 
eveu thinks he has discovered some de- 
fects in their workmanship ; and for this 
reason he concludes them to be of Roman 
origin. It is, however, very certain, and 
we may refer to the authority of Codinus 
in confirmation, that these horses were 
never at Rome. ‘They were found by the 
Venetians in the great circus of Coustan- 
tiuople. Lt is amoug the antiquities of this 
Jast city, therefore, we must seck their 
origin, and not among the mouuments of 
Rome. Codinus, who enters into a loug 
detail on the subject of the autiquities 
of Byzantium, speaks of a car with four 
horses, which was autiently in the place 
called Milium. These four horses were 
gilt: they seemed to be at full gatlop, and 
as if drawing the statue of the Sun. Con- 
stautine caused this chariot, accompanied 
by its guards, to be transported into the 
hippodrome, or grand cireus*, in order to 
celebrate the festival of the Fortuae of 
Constantinople, which he represeated by 

the statue of the San. After this solemnity 

the chariot was carried with the same 
escort to its antieut station. ‘ibis chariot 

with four horses has nothing in it similar 
to the four gilt horses which the seme au- 

thor speaks uf wheu he specities ail the 

mouuments in the hippodrome. or circus; 

the latier were placed upon the barriers, 

aud not yoked to any chariot; and ‘Vheo- 

dosius the younger had them brought from 

Chio to Constantinople. ‘They were the 

ouly horses that were in the circus, for 

had there been other quadrige, Codinus 

would not have tailed to mention them. | 

conclude, therefore, with good reason, 

that these were the same gilt horses which 

the Veuetians fouad in that place 800 

years after ‘Vheodosius HL, aud saved from 

destraction, by taking them to Venice. It 

is probable that Codinus bas drawa this 

notivn from their iascription ; for he says 

that each statue of the circus had its iu- 

scription, which mentioned from what 

city it had beea brought. 


which was as yet uo better than a pagan 
temple, received 427 of these works of art. 
Justinian, who couse rated this maguili- 
cent temple to the Ciristian worship, took 
the statues out of it, and distributed them 
in different quarters of the city. 

* Codinus, Origines Coustantinopoli- 
tana, p. 19. 


of Chio. By M. Seitz. 

The resemblance of these horses to 
those upon the medal of Nero, can be no 
objection against the authority of Codinus. 
The antient world was so filled with simi- 
lar works, and the chefs da@uovres of the 
great masters were so often linitated, that 
one qradriga might oftea resemble ano- 
ther. 

The Isle of Clio, at present called Scio, 
is situated between Samos and Lesbos. 

The histery of the prosperity and adyer- 
sity of a people forms at the same time the 
history of the arts they exercised. The 
Muses delight i tranquillity, and shun the 
unfortunote. The of the greatest 
riches and prosperity of the island of Chio, 
commences with the S0th and ends with 
the 92d Olympiad. It was at the com- 
mencement of this period that the arts of 
Asia Miuor were communicated to the 
islands of the Ionian Sea. 

The most anticut statuary of Chio was 
Melas, who must have lived between the 
30th and 40th Olympiad. fis son Mic- 
ciades, and his graudsou Anthernas, be- 
came celebrated in the same art. Anthers 
nus had two sons, Anthernus and Bupaius, 
both of whom attained the greatest ce- 
icbrity, and were contemporary with the 
poet Hippouax. The neighbouring islands 
of Chio, Delos, and Lesbos, were full of 
ther works; and in Chio was to be seena 
Disna by Bupalus. All these sculptors 
made use of the beautiful marble of Chio 5 
but we do not see that they wrought in 
bronze. Tt would be pushing the mania 
for autiquities too far to pretend to name 
ihe artist who made the horses of Chio; 
but if the examination of a monument 
which time bes spared, added to the des- 
criptious of those which antiently existed, 
can still suftice for distinguishing the 
ferent schools, such an imaqutry will not, 
perhaps, be without interest in the history 
of the arts. 

We must not imagine we see in these 
horses a chef d'ceuvre of antient art. So 
early as the time of Ciceroall that was va- 
luable in the islaud of Chio had been 
brought to Rome in order to decorate the 
houses of the rich. ‘The emissaries seat by 
Nero into Greece, in order to carry off all 
the works in brouze they thonght worthy 
of decorating his edifices, although they 
did not neglect to visit the islands of 
Rhodes, Samos, and Chio, yet they did not 
meddle with these horses ; nor were they 
comprised in the general acquisition made 
by Constantine of all the objects of art, 
which might adorn his vew residence ; it 
was only under Theodosius Il., when the 
world was already stripped of all the chefs 
dauvres, that they were thought worthy 
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of being transported to Constaatinop'>. 
Would they have remained so long in their 
places ; would they have escaped the ra- 
pacity of the Roman governors, the depre- 
datious of Nero, and the requisitions of 
Coustantine, if their workmanship had 
been fine enough to charm the eyes of 
connoisseurs, or to entitle them to be com- 
pared to a work of Calamis, Lysippus, or 
an artist of the school of this great mas- 
ter? 

Lysippus lived in the time of Alexan. 
der, 2 period when the inhabitants of this 
island had neither enough of riches vor 
tranguillity to decorate their city with 
works of art. Besides, the sty!e of the de- 
sign and of the scu'pture by no means an- 
swers to that of Lysippus ; his horses were 
lighter, their maucs floated in long tres- 
ses, in order to indicate the swiftness of a 
race. It was here he displayed his ta- 
lent for working tresses of hair, which he 
expressed so naturally and so gracefully 
as to charm every eye. The horses of 
Chio are ina heavy style; their design re- 
presents strength rather than agility ; their 
manes appear as if cut, which proves that 
the artist did not know how to design 
horses; at least, we may see from the 
ringlets of their tals that he was not very 
expert at this kind of work. Their heads, 
however, deserve our admiration; their 
nostri!s extended and their foaming mouths, 
seem to breathe the fury aud impetuosit: 
of the horses of the Sun; and, without 
leaning too much to conjecture, we may 
say that we find more in them of the style 
of Polycletes and Myro* than of that of 
Lysippus. The works of these two artists 
were vigorously designed ; we perceive in 
them starting muscies. and in general more 
strength than gracefuiness. Neither the 
one nor the other knew how to work 
tresses of hair, aud both of them lived at a 
period when the inhbabitents of Chio were 
in a state of profound peace, and enjoyed a 
kind of naval superiority. They were en- 
riched by commerce, anid had consequent- 
ly leisure and the means of exccuting 
embellishments of their capital. ‘This pe- 
riod lasted from the 75th to the 92d Olym- 

iad : it comprehended a space of 70 years, 
and was the happicst time this city ever 
enjoyed. If we fix ov this as that 
in which these horses must bave been 
founded, they would now be 2248 years 


* This conjecture seems to us teo 
daring; for we have no evidence what 
ever in modern times as to the particular 
style in which the animals of Myro or Ly- 
sippus were executed.—Nole by M. Millen, 


oldt. They would thus be more antient 
than any other bronze ornament we know 
of, and they must have existed in the time 
of Thucydides, Alcibiades, Herodotus, Pe- 
ricles, Sophocles, Muripides, Socrates, 
pocrates, and Pinto. 

If in the days of Cicero a midd'ting-sized 
brouze statue was worth 120,000 sestertii, 
which is more than 12,000 francs in 
French movey, what price shall we put 
upon this unique piece of antiquity, which 
among the whole of simiar works, with 
which the antieut world was tilled, has 
alone escaped universal destraction ? 

The horses of Chio were cast in copper 
and gilded. We know that copper is better 
adapted thau brouze for receiving gilding, 
and appareutly, they were origiually. ine 
tended to be gilt. [tis wrong, therefore to 
reproach the Romans with their decided 
taste for gilding, since the Greeks aiso 
gilded their quadrige. It is, however, 
certain that the fine bronzes were not gilt. 
Their colour was sufficieutiy beautiful 
to render that ornament unnecessary. 
—lysippus would have beeu vexed to 
have seen that by gilding Ins works, the 
exquisite finishing, which formed his chief 
merit, was concealed. We see in Pliny 
how much Nero was blamed for having 
caused that artist’s statue of Alexander to 
be gilt, and how much the connoisseurs 
1egretted to see a Venus by Alcamenes 
covered with gold. When we read in 
Pausanias that there was at Delphos a gilt 
statue of Phryne, executed by Praxiteles, 
and that the Athenians had dedicated at 
Delphos a gilt Minerva on occasion of 
a victory they had gained, we must con- 
clade that this practice of gilding pro- 
ceeded froin motives of emulation, and in 
order to approach, as much as possible, the 
magnificence of other statues of mas- 
sive gold which were iu this temple. As 
to the quadrige, it seems they were al- 
ways giided when yoked to the chariot of 
the Sun, in order that the lustre of the 
gold might imitate the splendour of that 
orb. Tie four horses seen at Constantino - 
ple harnessed to the chariot of the San, 
were aiso gilded. The island of Rhodes 
adored this divinity, whose worship na- 
turally exteuded to the other islands of the 
lonian Sea; anc it is wery probable that 
the four horses which now decorate the 
palace of the Thuilleries were formerly 
yoked to a car and statue of the sun. 

[Te be continued.) 


+ It seems iunpossible to assign so dis- 
taut an wra to these horses ; they rather 
seem to have been molded at a time whea 
the art had begun to decline.—Jd. 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S LETTER 
TO LORD CASTLEREAGH, 


Tn justification of his conduct respecting the 
Museum of Foreign Pre nres, Statues, 
antuiher Works of Art, at Paris. 


This paper is mn t ouly curious in itself, 
as matter of history, but it shews the ex- 
treme desire of the French to retain these 
trophies, with the arts to which they re- 
sorted for the purpose. It shews, also, his 
Grace, the Duke, ia the light of an able 
politician, and that be can wield the pen 
equally with the sword, 


Paris, Sent. 28, 1815. 

My Lord.—A great deal has lately been 
said here respecting the measures [ have 
been obliged to adept, in order to obtain 
for the King of the Netherlands his paint- 
ings, and other things, out of the \luseum: 
and asthese reports may reach the ears ofthe 
Prince Regent, [ communicate to you the 
following account of the who'e affair, for 
his Royal Highness's information. 

“A short time after the arrival of the 
Sovereigns at Paris, the Minister of the 
King of the Netherlands, demanded the 
pictures, &c, belonging to his Sovereign, 
as did the Ministers of the other Sove- 
reigus, and as Fives informed, could not 
obtain satisfactory auswer from the 
French Goyernment. After several con- 
versations with me upou the subject, he 
sent your Lordship an official note, which 
was laid before the Ministers of the Allied 
Powers, assembled at a conference, upon 
which the business was several times taken 
into consideration, in order to discover a 
means of doing justice to the claimants of 
the objects of art in the Museum, without 
hurting the feelings of the King of France, 

“ Meantime the Prussians had obtained 
from his Majesty not only all the pictures 
belouging to Prussia Proper, but also those 
which belonged to the Prussian territory 
on the left bauk of the Rhine, and all those 
that were the property of his Prussian Ma- 
jesty ; the affair now became urgent, and 
your Lordship wrote a note of the 
ju which the matter was fully treated. 

“ The Minister of the King of the Ne- 
therlauds, having not yet received any sa- 
tisfactory answer from the French Go- 
vernment, applied to me as Commander iu 
Chief of the army of the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and asked, whether [ had any 
objection to employing his Majesty's troops 
to obtain possession of what was indubi- 


tab y is Majesty's property? T laid this 
question also before the Ministers of the 
Allied Monarchs; and as no objection was 
found, I thought it my duty to take the 
necessary steps to obtain what was his 
right. 

“1 spoke, in consequence, with Prince 
Tallevrand upon this subject, communi- 
cated to him what had passed at the cone 
ference, and the reasous | had for thinking 
that the King of the Netherlands bad a 
right to the paintings, and requested him 
to iay the matter before the King, aird to 
Leg his Majesty todo me the favour to de- 
termine the manner in which | might ob- 
tain the object of the King of the Nether- 
lands, without in any manuer offending 
his Majesty. 

“ Prince Talleyrand promised me an an- 
swer by the next evening; but as I did not 
receive it, [repaired to him in the mght, 
had a second conference with him, in which 
he gave me to understand, that the king 
would give no orders on the subject, that 
I might do as i thought proper, aud nego- 
tiate with M. Denon, the Director of the 
Museum. 


“Jn the morning IT sent my Aide-de 
Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Freemantle, to 
M. Denon, who told him that he had no 
orders to give up any paintings out of the 
Galiery, aud that he should suffer none to 
be taken away but by force. 

“T then sent Colouel Freemantle to 
Prince Talleyrand, to acquaint him with 
this answer, aud to inform him, that the 
troops would go the vext morning at 
twelve o'clock, to take possession of the 
paitings belonging to the King of the 
Netherlands, aud to declare, that if any 
thing unpleasant should arise from this 
measure, the King’s Ministers, and not 1, 
were answerable for it. Colonel Free- 
mantle likewise informed M. Denon of 
the measure that was to be taken. 

“It was, however, not uecessary to send 
any troops, because a Prussian guard con- 
stantly occupied the Gallery, and the pic- 
tures were taken away without any assis~ 
tance beiug required from any of the 
troops under my commaid, except a few 
who assisted as labourers in the taking 
down and packing up. 

“ It has been alleged, that by having 
been the instrument of carrying away from 
the galleries the pictures of the King of the 
Netherlands, I had been guilty of a breach 
ofa treaty which | had myseif made; and 
as there is no mention mace of the Mu- 
seum, in the Treaty of the 25th of March, 
and it seems now the treaty spoken of is 
the Military Convention of Paris, it is ne- 
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cessary to shew how this Convention is 
connected with the Museum. 

“1 do not want to prove that the Allies 
were at war with France: there is no 
doubt that their armies entered Paris under 
a Military Convention, concluded with an 
Officer of the Government, the Prefect of 
the Departuient of the Seine, and an officer 
of the army, who represented both autho- 
vilies, af that moment preseat at Paris, and 
empowered by these authorities to wego- 
tiate aud cenclude for them. 

“ That article of the Couvention which 
is alleged to have been broken, is the Lith, 
which relates to the public property. | 
positively deny that this article has any 
reference whatever to the gallery of paiut- 
jugs. 

“ The French Commissioners mtroduced 
jn the original project a provision for the 
security of this species of property ; but 
Prince Blucher would not consent, saying, 
that there were ia the Gallery paintings 
which had been taken from Prussia, aud 
which Louis had promised to re- 
store, which, however, had never been 
doue. 

“1 repeated this circumstance to the 
French Commissioners, aud they proposed 
to accept the Article, with the exception 
of the Prussian pictures; — to this pro- 

sal | answered, that I was there as the 
Ally of all the nations in Europe, and that 
T must claim for other nations, all that was 
couceded to the Prussians; | added, that 
Thad no instractions concerning the Mu- 
seum, nor any grounds to form an opi- 
nion how the Sovereigns would act; that 
they would certainly urge that the King 
should fulfi! his obligation, and that I ad- 
vised to omil the Article entirely, and to 
reserve this affair for the decision of the 
Sovereigus when they should arrive. 

“ Thus stands the aflair of the Museum 
in reference to the Treaty. The Conven- 
tion of Paris is silent upon it, and a nego- 
tiation took piace, which left the business 
to the decision of the Sovereigns. 

“Taking it for granted, that the silence 
of the Treaty of Paris, of May, 1814, re- 
specting the Museum had given the French 
Government an indisputable claim to the 
pieces contained in it, upon all future oc- 
casions, it cannot be denied, that this claim 
was anmhilated by this negotiation. 

“'Those who uegotiated for the French 
Government, judged, that the victorious ar- 
mies had a right to take the works of art 
from the Museum, and they therefore en- 
deavoured to save them, by introducing au 
article into the Military Couvention. This 
Article was rejected, and the claim of the 
Allies greatly advanced by the negotiation 


on their side; and this was the reason that 
the Article was rejected. Not only, then, 
was the possession of them not guaranteed 
by the Military Convention, but the above- 
mentioned negotiations teuded so much the 
more to weaken the right of the French 
Government to the possession which was 
founded on the silence of the ‘Treaty of 
Paris, of May, 1914. 

“The Allies having now legal possession 
of the pieces in the Muscum, could do no 
otherwise thau restore them to those from 
whomthey had been taken away, contrary 
to the usages of civilized warfare, during 
the dreadful period of French Revolution, 
and the tyranny of Bonaparte. 

“ The conduct of the Allies with respect 
to the Museum at the time of the Treaty of 
Paris, must be ascribed to their desire to 
gratify the French Army, and to confirm 
the reconciliation with Europe, to which 
the army scemed at that time to be dis- 
posed. 

“ But thecircumstances are now entirely 
different; the army disappuinted the just 
expectation of the world, and embraced 
the first opportunity to rise ageinst its 
“overcign, and to serve the geueral enemy 
of humantiy, witha view to the renewal of 
the frightful times that were passed, and of 
the scene of pillage, against which the world 
has made so many gigantic efforts. 

“ This army having been defeated by the 
armies of Europe, it is dissolved by the 
united Council of the Sovereigns, and 
there can be no reason why the Powers of 
Europe should do wrong to ticir own sab- 


jects, in order again to satisfy this army. 


Indeed it never appeared to me to be ne- 
cessary, that the Allied Sovereigus should 
neglect this opportunity to do justice and 
favour to their own subjects, in order to 
please the Freuch nation. 

“The feelings of the French people, 
on this subject, can be no other than 
national arrogance. ‘They would desire to 
retain these works of art, not because 
Paris is the properest place for them to be 
preserved in (for all artists and connois- 
seurs who have written on the subject, 
agree, that they must be sent back to the 
places where they origivally were,) but 
because they have been acquired by con- 
quests, of whichthey are the trophies. 

« The same feeling that makes the peo- 
ple of France wish to keep the pictures 
and statues of other nations, must natu- 
rally make other nations wish, now that 
victory is on their side, to restore those ar- 
ticles to the lawful owners: andthe Allied 
Sovereigns must feel a desire to promote 
this object. 

“It is besides to be wished, as well 
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for the happiness of France os of the world, 
that ifthe Freuch people are not aiready 
convinced that Europe ts too stroug for 
them, they may be wade to feel, that how 
ever extensive for a time their temporary 


and portial adventages over one or more of 
the Powers of thurope may be, the day of 


retribution must at teugth come. 

“ According to my feelings, then, it 
would uot only be unjust in the Sove- 
reigns to gratify the French people, but the 
sacrifice they wouid make would be 
politic, as it would deprive them of the 
opportunity of giving the Freuch a great 
moral lesson.’ —— (hutlerdam Courant, 
Oc!. 10.) 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMUNTS IN INDIA. 


CacuTta. 

Preshyterion Church opened ti India. 

Government having granted tothe wem- 
bers of the cuurchofscotiand, residing at 
the Presidency, the use of the Coileze 
Halli asa pace et worship, an appre 
priate buricing cou be erected, divine 
service was on Stmdey list performed 
there, for the first trae in ludie, according 
to the Presbytertiu forms. Au excellent 
aud ab.e discourse was deiivered on the ov- 
casion by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, from tie 
following text:—“ Pray for the peace oi 
Jerusateui,” Psaim ve Junuary, 
4, 1815.) 


Propesa's for instituting a LYING-1N- 

HOSVILAL, wader the Ausjiees of bu 
Hight Honourable the Countess of Lou- 
don and Jioira, Se. he. 

The distressed situation in which the 
Wives of Kuropean soldiers, Poor Me 
chanics, Portuguese, Armeniaus, and Clitts 
tiaus of every Cescription Caicutls, are 
placed, Whose incigeut circumstances 
debar them from such aid, cousorts, ane 
conveniences, as ave of the first 
in the delicate aud dangerous period 
of feniaie evistenee, has long been the sub- 
ject of obscivetion and regret, and evi- 
deutly clauns the mterfereuce of the affluent 
aud Benevoicut to render it less poignant 
and exteusive. 

It is, tuerefore, proposed to form au 
establishment on a jimited scale, where 
women of the ciusses aliuded to, may v¢ 
provided with comfortable and trangu: 
accommodation, good air, appropriate food, 
attentive nursing, aud medical aid, aud 


where the lives of the mothers, and their 
infants will no louger be liable to suffer 
fron the privation of such requisites as 
are indispensibie at this particuloy time. 

The beuctits arising to the objects of 
thisia-titution wil. be obvious to ail who 
are aitve tothe fees of bum nity. 

The pubic wil aiso derive advantages 
from this establishment, of no iiferior con- 
siveration, in the opportuaiy it will 
ford, of instructing ane pan 
numer of female assisteits, as uurses, in 
which capacity, the. moy sui sequently 
render themseives highly useful; and of 
furpishing the means of a: quiring impor- 
tant information by those women, who now 
practice, or may hereafter Wish to practice 
as Midwives. 

The objects of this Charity are to be 
married women only, residing iu or about 
Calcutta. 

The number of women, to be received 
into the Hospital ai any one time, is in- 
tended for the preseat to be timited to 
twenty, whi b will afford anuual reiief to 
two hundred patients. 

The monthly expenditure is estimated at 
one thousaud Sicca Rupees, viz. 

House Rent . ... . 250 
Servaut’s Wages . 1 

Food, Mediciues, 500 

To weet such expences, it is supposed, 
that after the first charges of the establish- 
ment are provided jor, by preseut dona- 
rious. the expences, may be de- 
Jvased by one haudred and seveuty-tive 
subscribers, each imouthty subscription 
eight rupees; Uie amount of Ine 
chidual Subscriptions will, however, be 
optional. 

‘The Superiatesdance of the interior 
coucerus OF ihe justitution to rest with the 
Lady Vatroness aud Vice Patronesses. 


Frauo Devecrep: tHe Deap Ative. 


We have been favoured with the follow - 
ing enteriaining extract of a letter from an 
utticer to Lis friend. 

“Twas traveling with a party of offi- 
cers, aud a guard of Sepoys: we stopped 
to refresh ourselves, and amoung the inha- 
bitants of a viilege who came out to view 
usas objects of curiosity, one fellow was 
so unusuaily audacious as to force himself 
into the ‘Tent where we were dining, 
using strange gestures, and making an ex - 
travagaut noise. tiaving in vain endea- 
soured to learn his meaning, we ordered 
him out; he refused to go, and we then 
ordered the palanquiu bearers in attend- 
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ance to force him out; on his being thus re- 
moved to a short distance from our tent, 
we soon heard a confused noise and la- 
mentation, and were informed that this 


fellow, who pretended to be a devotee, had 


swooned away, from the effect of pollution 
in being touched by our palanquin-bear- 
ers, who were parriars. 

“We rather laughed at this account ; 
fouder lamentatious were heard, and word 
was brought that the man was dead; we 
went out, and found a great many people 
assembled round the body, lamenting aud 
complaining loudly of the outrage, It be- 
came necessary to order our Sepoys under 
arms, and the sersauts to be on their 
guard. 

We sent for the headmen of the village, 
and the body was thoroughly examined 
by the natives, and pronounced to be dead ; 
there certainly appeared no visible sigus 
of life; but the trifling injury he could 
have received by the handling, to over- 
come merely his own resistance, and the 
absurdity of a mau's dying from the effect 
of fancied pollution, added to my expe- 
rience of their powers of deception, per- 
fectly satisfied my mind that this fellow 
was an impostor. 

“ Desiring my brother officers to leave 
the business to my management, | ac 
quainted the natives that I had an infal- 
liable means of knowing whether the man 
was dead or not; that, if there was the 
least spark of life remaining, since the 
body had received no injury, | could re- 
store him, though the remedy would be 
exceedingly severe. They wanted to re- 
move him; but this I wou!d not suffer, 
well knowing they might make any re- 
port they pleased concerning his death, 
and create much trouble. 

“Thad laid hold of his hand, and was 
some time before | could feel a pulse, 
which completely satisfied me; but I kept 
my own council. Again the people pres- 
sed forward tumultuously, with an appa- 
rent design to carry the body away by 
force; but, ordering the Sepoys to ad- 
vance with fixed bayonets, | made them 
retire to a distance, suffering only the 
headmen to remain. In vain did I endea- 
vour to persuade them that the man coyn- 
terfeited ; until, finding nothing else would 
do, I assured them I possessed powers they 
had no conception of, and, without touch- 
ing the body again, | would convince them 
of the man being still alive, by drawing a 
flame from his body, which they should 
see, and which would continue burning 
and consuming him unless he arose from 
the earth. My brother officers listened 
with nearly as much attention as the na- 
tives, 


“T sent my Dubash, Punnapa, to en- 
join silence to the multitude, as a miracle 
was going to be performed by an iuro- 
pean Bramiu, which he assured them | 
was, (knowing | had officiated as a chap- 
lain.) 

“ Ordering my travelling escrutoir ta 
be brought, | placed it near the man’s 
head aud took from it a wax taper, a 
small match, and a little bottle; articles 
I carried for the convenience of getting a 
light, when wanted : I also took ont a 
bit of sealing wax, wrapped within a piece 
of white paper, | then directed all to be 
silent while the ceremony was performing, 
under pain of their being struck with 
death. Having had this explained by 
Puunapa to the chiefs, and by them again 
to the people, I was well satisfied the dead 
man heard and understood the whole, by 
slight involuntary twitchings, L saw in his 
muscles. 

“ When all was quiet, I begau by walk- 
ing slowly round the extended body, four 
times, Jaying one of the four articles each 
time at his feet, uttering with a solemn 
loud voice, the following five Latiu words 
that happened to occur, “ Omne bene, non 
sine pena.” I believe that the fall of a pin 
might have been heard while I was per- 
forming this mummery. 

“ Having managed with tolerable se- 
riousness, | took up all the articles, stood 
across the maf, and, raising both my 
arms as high as l could reach, called 
aloud, “ silence!” Then, bending over 
the body, | held the match in my right 
hand, the wax taper in my left; and, 
drawing the cork from the bottle of phos- 
phorus, just above his navel, at the mo- 
ment Tapplied the match to light it, as it 
were, from his body, I began to sing, 
“ God save great George our King.” But 
the instant the flare was seen, there was 
such a yell of “ Ab, paw, swaamee! Ah, 
paw, swaamee!” as completely drowned 
all my fine singing. Lighting my taper, 
I proceeded with my work, by melting 
the sealing wax, and dropping it hot, close 
above his navel, but the fellow had not 
patience to stay for more than two or three 
good drops ofmy miraculons wax, before 
he jumped up and ran away, bellowing 
and clawing his belly, without stopping 
to thank me for his cure, or answering the 
calls of others, until he got within the 


village. 

si Phat the fellow had heard and un- 
derstood what passed, with my declara- 
tion that I possessed a power to draw forth 
a flame from his body, was evident; and I 
depended on the sudden attack of the 
burning wax, on so tender a part, heigh» 
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tened by bis own imagination, to over- 
throw all the obstinacy of trick, and pro- 
duce some such effect as would satisfy all, 
that he was not dead. What his particaler 
aim was, it might be difficult to make out.” 


The following is an extract of a letter 
written during the progress of the late war 
against the King of Kandy. It is well 
known that the King by his cruclties had 
alienated the minds of his people, and espe 
cially of such as had aceess to his person. 
It is, therefore, a great satisfaction to know 
that the fate met by this Sovereign was 
fully deserved; and that, as the writer 
says, No doubt can be entertained on the 
wishes of the people. The story of the 
incident which occasioned the founding of 
Kandy, is altogether in the Eastern taste. 


Kanpy, 14th February, 1815.—His 
cellency the Governor crossed the river at 


~Gouasuah yesterday, slept at the King’s gra- 


nary near that place, and this day entered 
Kandy. He occupies an octagou pavilion 
in the palace, not uuworthy of a Malabar 
prince. 

My post is the Haram below, which 
communicates by a private staircase and 
trap door with the pavilion over head, 
which formerly was the King’s apartment, 
and a very beautiful one itis. The pros- 
pect from it isan amphitheatre of hills, 
quite close, a spacious tank with a summer 
house in the middle; and two other royal 
residences on the opposite side, in one of 
which (and not this where we are) the 
King has lately resided. 

The palace is a structure of considerable 
magnificence, according to the vative taste, 
that is, massiness of wall, and extent of 
area. The iuterior is an endless labyrinth 
of apartments, great and small, excessively 
filthy at preseut, and in many places in 
decay. Remains of splendor, however, are 
every where to be found in massy gilded 
brass ornaments, the manufacture and 
workmanship of some place where the arts 
are in a more flourishing condition than | 
apprehend they have ever been in Kandy. 
Here, however, I must give you Adrian 
Modeliar’s history of the place. He was 
Gentleman Usher, shewing the lions: the 
centre apartment, he says, is built on the 
very spot which an ancieut King first 
pitched upon, and laid the foundation 
stone, not only of the palace, but of what is 
now Kandy. He was, it seems, the King 
of some distant province, (where the place, 


or when the time, I hope you will not en- 
quire, nor exact any proofs of the story) 
and having in a hunting match been led, 
(us King James into the ‘Trossacks to this 
spot, he found a rattan bush of several, L 
think four sprigs, one leaning towards the 
ferry of Kattoogastotte, one towards Ge- 
waruh, ove towards Fleywelle, and ore 
towards some other quarter. ‘The houuds 
pursued a hare into this bush, which 
was her palace, aud when she got there, 
she shewed them it was also ler cas- 
tle; for she turned and mace Lattle, aud 
kept her open mouthed pursuers at bay, 
till ibe King came up, and from the singu- 
larity of the ecircamstance, he chose this 
spot for hs capital.” 

No doubt can now be entertained that 
the body of the people are with us. ‘That 
they have Leen cahed to the exercise of 
political opinions by the only means per- 
haps that could have roused them to it; 
series of shocking oppressions and terri- 
fying punishments, which have brougtt 
home to every nein's breast the reflection 
that his own turn, or that of his family 
may be the neat—crowds of natives and 
princips} persons are flocking into al! the 
camps, end a numerous deputation from 
the surrounding districts has just been ve- 
ported to Mr. D'Oyly, to be crossing the 
the river Fonaruah. 

The following extract describes the dif- 
ficulties of travelling in Ceylon; such as 
they actually are, in many parts, not- 
withstanding, in other parts, some of 
the obstacles, and impediments are re- 
moved; aud notwithstanding, also, our 
pages record an effort of the Goveruor; who 
travelled the island in his gig. 

Every European Traveller must be car- 
ried by coolies, and his provisions must ac- 
company him, Betwecu many viliages, he 
must not only occasionally submit to goon 
foot, but expose himself to the necessity 
of wading through nullaks, traversing 
swamps, encountering rugged heights and 
dectivities, exposed also to the annoyance, 
of insects and reptiles, and, after all, 
perhaps, no conf rtable place to rest bis 
head. The broad canopy of heaven will 
uot suffice: the heavy dews of night are 
ageuts ofdisease : the umbrageous tree will 
not defy the heavy rains. There are se- 
rious difficulties in travelling in the Inte- 
rior. No clean avd pleasing cottages are 
scattered in the romantic scenery, to invite 
the European Travelier ; no cheerful case- 
ment, and no airy lattice, to .dmt the 
beams of light into the house; no homely 
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table whereon to spread his food ; no 
ehair to rest bis timbs. Instead of this, 
are scattercd, ia wide intervals, the miser- 
able huts, resembling bee hives) frowuins 
on the light of day, dismai aud unpyo- 
vided. 


Our readers khuow that a portion of the 
Christianized popa’ation is Catholic: these 
are ofteo harder to be won than iWolatrons 
heathen: hawever, these also begin to admit 
some rays of truth. 

The Rowen Catholic Priesthoo!, 
markable for ther spiritaol authority ove 
their congregations, lave been won, by 
the persuasive influeace of moderation and 
liberality, to acquiesce ina free circulation 
of the scripturcs among their dis iples, to 
which they have beea ever averse: and 
the native inhabitants have begun to shew 
their respect for a Religion, which they 
must observe, from so many unequivocal 
proofs, to beheld in reverense and honour. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 
Translated from a letter of Mr. Le Brun. 

1. As to the aspect of the So/—The 
land rises gradually from the sea side to the 
centre of the island. Mountains of irregu- 
lar form run across the whole island; they 
are from three to four huadred toises above 
the ievel of the sea. “The plains are iu 
some parts rocky, and watered by a great 
many rivers towards the south. Port Louis 
is situated ov the uorth west. 

2. Climate-—Oue can only distinguish 
two seasons. The summer commetces at 
your autumnal equinox in September. Tu 
this mouth, when the heat is cousidered 
the greatest, the wind is very variable, 
leaving long intervals of calm, when the 
heat is sufoceting ; after which the storms 
are violent, And raius very heavy. The 
second season of winter commences at your 
vernal equinox in March. 

8. Tenperaturce.—The elevation of the 
hills, the quanlity of wood with which 
many parts are covered, and the number 
of rivers, contribute to cause a variety. It 
appears that the pains takea by M. Dela- 
bourdonnsie aud succeeding Governors, 
assisted by the industry of the inhabitants, 
have enriched the colony with trees, plants, 
and spices, very useful for commerce anc 
the subsistence of all classes. They culti 
vate with success the sugar-caue, cotton 
indigo, coffee, cocoa, the greater part of 
European grain and veget»bies, but these 
latter degenerate, unless the seed is re- 
newed. The wheat is of very good qua- 
lit.. They also grow rice, maize, and 
millet. They have a great variety of fruits, 
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as citrons, and grenadilloes, lemons, tama- 
inds, bananas, mongoes, dates, figs, and 
urapes for wine, of different sorts. 

4. of the town and its Inhas 
tants.-—The town is situated ina valley, 
vd is bounded by the sea on the north- 
west, and om the east by a chain of moun- 
teins; a river which takes its rise near the 
of one of them waters the cuvirous. 
The number of inhabitants of Port Lours is 
estimated at 18,000. ‘The population com- 
prises three closses;—huropeans, creoles, 
and slaves. ‘The creoles are distinguished 
tuto two. classes, white persons, aud per- 
sous of colour; the first are the issue of iu- 
r peans established in the colony, marrying 
mony themselves, and maintaining their 
colour and character. The people of co- 
lour, born of Asiatic or African mothers, 
—many of them know nothing of their fa- 
thers, as the children ordinarily remain 
with their mothers. The girls, not being 
brought up in European habits, too fie- 
quently follow the dictates of corrupt ma- 
tue, aud the ill example of their mothers ; 
they do not want intellectual capacity, but 
they are allowed to grow up without i- 
siraction. From the earliest infancy they 
are abandoned to vice, and at 12 years of 
‘ge, when their strength begins to fail 
they offen commit the most atrocious 
crimes. What can ameliorate their wretch- 
ed condition but christian instruction ? But 
this must be the work of Female Mission- 
aries, and not of men. 

SEYCHELLE ISLANDS. 

As very little is generally known relative 
to the Seychelle Islands, and as their inte- 
rest and importance to England is cousi- 
derably increased by the late Treaty of 
Peace, we have infinite satisfaction, in sub- 


joining a most accurate account of ther. 


We are indebted to the kindness of a friend 
for this account, which was taken ona 
survey of the Seychelles inthe year 1811, 
by a late most intelligent and enterprizing 
ofticer of His Majesty’s Navy. 
THE SEYCHELLE ISLANDS AND BANK. 
“This Archipelago derives its name 
from Mousieur Moreau de Seychelle, a 
privcipal officer of the French Last India 
‘ompany, at the time of its discovery :—it 
vousists of about a dozen small islands, and 
as many more islets and rocks, scattered 
upou a large coral and sand bank, extend- 
ing S. E. and N, W. full seventy leagues ; 
its breadth varies, being broadest to the 
N. W. where it may be about 30 leagues, 
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and thence gradually diminishing to the 
S. Lk. where it does not exceed as many 
miles. There are soundings aud auchorage 
on almost every part ef it, the former very 
irregular, but, generally speaking, between 
12 and 40 fathoms, except on the eastern 
edge, ia the parallel of the middle of Mahe, 
where there is only 725; and on the westeru 
limit, in the Jatitude of Siibouct, where 
there is only 3% fathoms, at least, less than 
that has not yet been discovered: there 
are scarcely any dangers oa it that do not 
shew themselves. 

Three of the islands only are inhabited, 
Mahe, Praslin, and La Digue. 

Mahe, named after Mousicur Mahe de 
la Bourdonnais, is the largest, most popu- 
lous, and of course, best cultivated, of the 
whole; it is 16 or 17 miles in Jength, and 
geuerally about four broad. It has tewo 
good harbours, that of Mahe on the N. E. 
side of the island, where is the principal, 
indeed the oniy village, and the residence 
of the Commandant, and another on the 
S. W. side, both perfectly secure: its popu- 
lation amounts to about 2648 persons. 

Praslin, (from the minister of that name), 
is the next island in size, and population, 
to Mahe; and it has an excellent bar- 
bour on its north side, sheltered by the 
Isle Curieuse.—The population of this is- 
land amounts to about 201 persons. 

La Digue, (so called from a ship of that 
name), has only 71 inhabitants. 

These three islands are high and rocky, 
and generally speaking poor, ster! and 
barren; save ouly where a smali valley, or 
sheltered glen, may have secured the soil 
from being washed down its steep declivi- 
ties, by the heavy rains, ia the wet seasou: 
on such spots, the inhabitants rear their 
provisions, and cultivate generally cotton, 
with a small quantity of sugar canes, and 
some coffee and cloves. 

The sea abounds with fish, and turtle 
are plentiful, but they are more abundant 
in the neighbouring Admiralty islands, to 
the W. 

‘There are akout six decked vessels be- 
longing to the inhabitants of these istauds, 
the largest about 80, and the smallest about 
20 tons: by means of which they exchange 
their productions with the inhabitants of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, and trade 
to Madagascar, and the Mozambique 
coast, and occasionaliy to either coast of 
India. 

To give a general idea of the present 
siate of the population and cultivation of 
ticse isliuds, at one view, I transcribe a 
general return for the last year, 
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WHITE POPULATION. 


SLAVES. 
Mates and females 3553--2555 


Total 
CULTIVATION. 


Acres in prov 


De. 10 2420 S278 

CATTLE, &c. 


besides turkeys, geese, ducks, fow!s, pi- 
geons, vegetables and fruit iu great abun- 
dance. 

That these islands were of creat imnor- 
tance to France; while that power pos- 
sessed the Isles of France and Bourben. 
there cannot be the least doubt, vot only 
ws affording ficilities for the 
of our trade in the East, but alse as 
being admirably placed to keep up a 
constant communication betwecu those is- 
lands, and the court of Persia, if the latter 
should at any time, have entered into the 
hostife views of cur arch enemy of Corsica, 
against the British power in the east. 

But thet any moferial advantages are 
likely to accrue, either to the colony ef the 
Isle of France, or to Great Britain in wene- 
ral, from intercourse with the Seychelle 
Islands, other than that of keeping the 
enemy out of them, L cannot possibly 
foresee. 

These islands have been inhabited about 
10 vears,.and the oldest inhbehitant savs 
thot he docs not remeber > gate of w ids 
if is a phenomenon unknown to them, Chey 
therefore aitord security, at a particujar 
season of the vear, to vessels thet 
might be otherwise exposed to the destruc- 
tive hurvicanes of the Isics of France and 
Bourbon. 

Gan shot wounds and euts heal ancom- 
mouly weil here, and tec cliunae. though 
necessari!y lot from its proaimily to the 
equatur, may be reckoued very healiby. 
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Apmirarty Isvanps. 


I shall, before I close, beg leave to call 
‘your attention to the Admiralty islands, 
lying a small distance to the 5S. W. of the 
Seychelle is}inds. 

This group is so exceedingly ill placed 
inall charts, both with respect to longttude, 
and their respective besrings from each 
other, that no vessel can navigete with 
sefety in that ueightourhood, whereas, if a 
couple of small schooners were employed 
by government a few mouths in surveying 
them, their actual position would be easiy 
ascertained; aud if one Earopean vessel, iv 
consequence of such survey, be preserved 
from shipwreck, more than the expeuce 
of the survey, (independent of preserving 
men’s lives) will have been saved. 


LIVE CATTLE. 

There are about two hundred head of bul. 

locks, and about one hundred sheep: thic 

inhabitants could spare to ships in distress, 

about 20 bullocks, and about 60 sheep ; it 

wouid take some years to replace the lat- 
ter. 

POULTRY. 

‘One hundred dozen ducks, fow!s, and 
turkeys, might be procured here. There 
are no other animals of any kiud upon these 
islands, but rats, which are in abundance; 
there is no game ofany kind, end but few 
birc's; pigeons, doves, and parocuets, seem 

‘the principal. There is no wheat grown 
“in these islands: they raise Indian corn, cas- 
sada root, and a sufficient quantity of rice, 
just to supply their own wants, and feed 
their slaves. But I don't think at eny time 
you could purchase ten bags of tice; the 
whole inhahitauts might collect ten thou- 
sand pounds weight in grain out of their 
different stores, to ships in distress. 

There is a great variety of fish at all 
these aud seemingly very five; salt 
is very scarce, consequently they are ouly 
for immediate use. 

Turtle amongst the neighbouring islands 
are very plentiful, but they are ail large, 
in general about 5 to 600 weight, the price 
of these is five dollars each, smaller ones 
three each, but there is no demand for 
them: were they wanted in quantity, you 
would have occasion to give the people 
some days uotice to catch them. 

The inhabitants say that they used to 
have very fine land turtles in great abun- 
dance, but that they are nearly all con- 
sumed, anc can only now and then be got 
two or three at a time. 

Oysters are here in abundance, and the 
inhabitants say they are very wholesome, 
but they are too small to repay the trouble 


of eating them—they are picked off small 
trees within the food mark; there are like- 
wise sea crabs here, very large, but not 
very good. 

There are no vegetables here of any 
kind, without you 1clade the sweet pota- 
tees or maniock, or some bad Freuch 
Beans. There is no reason for this, but 
the negligence of the inhabitants, and the 
little intercourse they have with the world, 
which renders them extremely indiflerent 
about mest comforts of this kind. 

Fruit does uot appear to be plentiful, or 
good ; pine-apples, plantains, bad mangoes 
seem to be the priucipal,; there are a few 
grapes and a few melous, this must be 
owing to the extreme indolence of the in 
habitants. 

These islands do not appear fit for the 
cultivation of any thing but cotton, and 
for very little of that; there is not an acre 
of levei ground upon the whole islaud, and 
hardly any soil: it is all mountainous, full 
of rocksaud trees, and the heavy rains wash 
down the mountains, the principal of ihe 
mould. 

The annual produce of cotton upon Ma- 
hill and Prasler at present, is about 350 to 
400 bales, each bale weighing about 300 Ibs, 
and the islands are not capable of produc- 
ing more than twenty per cent. above this, 
nor are they capable of producing any 
thing else as a matter of commerce. The 
inhabitants have begua to plant coffee, 
and will have sufficient for their own com- 
sumption, in twelve or eighteen months, 
there it must resf, as it uever can be an ar- 
ticle of exporiation. Clovesand cinnamon 
thrive here uncommonly well, and were 
there eny grounds to plant then, would 
turn to account. 

Tortoise-seil, there is afew pounds to he 
picked up occasionally, bat uot sufficieut 
to consider it as an artic.e of commerce. 

The barbour is very good, and no sea 
nor wind can burt you, when in tbe en- 
trance tothe inner harbour; it is narrow, 
and you must warp or tow in, should you 
not have a leading wind. 

There issome very good wood for furni- 
ture, and difierent purposes, such as 
building, shecthing for ships, shinbeams, 
&e. all of which would be at a very mode- 
rate price, but for the difficulty of trans- 
nortiug it from among the rocks to the wa- 
ter side. 

The ishabitants of these islands have 
very few wants, and are in general very 
poor; they have no money, and the little 
trafic they have, is carried on in cotton, 
at somany pounds to the dollar; they con- 
sequently dow't care about selling ix, and 
there are only two or three inhabitants whe 
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ean collect it in consequence, and they are 
the only peop'e that can realize any pro- 
perty upon these islands, It seems of little 
consequence to them, as! don't think there 
are five men of the whole who have an idea 
of ever quitting the isiand. ‘The principal 
people here say, their ouly reason for com- 
ing to settle at these islands, was to live 
retired from the world, and gaina bare ex- 
isteuce; some of them being unfortunate, had 
lost all their property, and were disgusted 
with the world: after remaining sometime, 
they found the cotton plaut grow very 
toxuriautly, and have carried on the cul- 
tivation of it to a certain extent: some of 
them now have from 150 to 200 slaves at 
work, and will be soon meu of fortune. 
The climate is such, that they have no ov- 
casion for clothes; their principal wants 
are some white cloth, and some blue dun- 
geree or blue cloth, (Pondicherry). The 
slaves wear nothing but a small piece of 
blue cloth, I should think one yard would 
serve them one year; they pay uo hind of 
respect to dress: you will see the most re- 
spectable amongst them, going wi‘hout 
shoes, and some of them with half shoes 
tied on their feet with strings: all this is 
from custom, and having no communica- 
with the world. 
Notwithstanding, the people in genera! 
live very well, and are rather hospitabie, 
and have abundance at their tables, but it 
is chiefly the produce of their own planta- 
tions. 
You inay purchase stock atthe following 
prices :— 
Fowls four, one Spanish dollar. 
Ducks two, one Spanish dollar. 
Turkeys cight, for tweive dollars. 
Sheep one, for four tosix dollars. 
Cood beef was killed and solid, ten Ibs. 
for one Spanish coliar. 
The anuval quantity of cotton produccd 
in the two islands is 440." 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A private letter recently arrived, 
gives the following interesting description 
of this colony, and of the native savages 
Sidney has 2 beautiful appearance ; the 
houses being white, intermixed with trees, 
chiefly the pesch, which grows with great 
luxuriance here, in the same manuer as 
our appte trees ; degenerating, aud pro- 
ducing no fruit against a wall. [ have seen 
horses in an orch»id as well as pigs, feed- 
ing, with permission of the owners, on 
peaches. In firct, they fatten the latter on this 
fruit. In this town there are a church aud 
hospital, and | dare say not less than seven 
or cight thousand inhabitants. You may 

Vou. Hh. Lit, Pan. New Sertes, Oct. 1. 
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| judge what they principally consist ef the 


most opulent have Leen convicts; and yout 
will be surprized when acquaint you 
have sat at the Governors table with 
highwaymen, and some characters less ho- 
nourable, bat who now ho'd some lucre- 
tive offices under the Crown. 

You often read of the natives, they talk, a 
mean those that visit the town Puovlish 
fluently. and pay no respect to persons, a 
nuked fellow will accost even the Go- 
vernor as he passes him with, ‘How do 
Covernor?’ with scarcely a nod. I visited 
them iu the vicinity of the town lately, and 
observing a child tolerably white, I re- 
marked to the supposed father,’ “ that no- 
your child, too white?” “Yes, Sir, (re- 
plied the savage) my gen (wife) eat too 
much white bread! " [could not help laugh- 
ing heartily. They are. courageous in 
fight, which frequently takes place. On 
the death of any one, the nearest reletion ix 
obliged to stand punishment for permitting 
him to dic! he stands at a distance with a 
shield made of hard wood, and the rest 
throw spears with great dexterity at bi, 
while he defends himself, till wounded, or 
perhaps, killed; aud there the affair ends. 
Lately, in the vicinity of the town, a bat- 
tle took place, where about 200 were en- 
gaged, I believe in consequence of the 
death of the celebrated Bennelong, who 
visited England some years ago, and was 
taken great notice of. The spears flew 
very thick, and about thirty men were 
wounded. 

“ Tosce the children running backwards 
and forwards, behind the hostile pdrties, 
where they share an equal danger, would 
surprise you. The fair sex encourage the 
men to battle; and when the ladies can re- ~ 
frain no longer, they set to with waddies 
(a heavy short club), and many a broken 
skull ensees. In company with a gentle- 
mau, { weut to see a barro-berry, or night 
dance, a short way from Sidney, about ten 
at night. We found 60 or 80 lying in 
front ofthe fires in the wood, ail naked; 
men, women, and children. They began, 
after bodies, to sing sud dauce 
in voices and attitudes that it is impossible 
for ine to describe. There were no other 
Stropeans present ; but we met with not 
the least molestation. Many of them who 
had learned my name said ‘ Mr. ——* yi a 
give some rum when come to town.” It is 
a most singular trait of these savages, that . 
they fight with a’degree of honour which. 
would reflect credit on the most civilised 
nations; if one of them throws a foul spear, 
(when hisadversary’s back is turned) he is, 
if observed, immediately turned out. for 


punishment by all parties. Another strange 
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mode of fighting in single combat with 
waddies is this: one holds up his head, 
whilst the other strikes him a blow which 
is enough to fell an ox ; and in case he 
does not knock his brains out, he allows the 
other to do the same; but their skutls are 
like flint. The natives of Van Dieman’s 
Land are of a different race of savages, for 
they never mix with Europeans, aud have 
woolly heads like the Africans. ‘The bush 
rangers (convicts who have escaped into 
the woods, live ou Kangaroos, &c.) fre- 
queatly shoot them without the least cause, 
which may be a reason for their not mix- 
ing with us. The climate is healthy, and 
the children of Europeans remarkably so.” 
The following are further particulars of 
that protection to the people of New Zea- 
land furnished by the Governor of Port 
Jackson, of which our readers have seen 
several instances ; with the enforcing of the 
general principle ;—a principle atonce hu- 
mane, political, and salutary. 
Sydney, Dec. 1, 1813. 
Government and General Orders.—No 
ship or vessel shall clear out from any of 
the ports within this territory, for New 
Zealand, or any other Island in the South 
Pacific, unless the Master, if of British or 
Indian, or the Master and Owners, if of 
Plantation Registry, shall enter into bonds 
with the Naval Officer under 1000/. pe- 
nalty, that themselves and Crew shall pro- 
perly demean themselves towards the na- 
fives; and not commit acts of trespass on 
their gardens, lands, habitations, burial- 
grounds, tombs, or properties ; and not 
make war, or atall interfere in their quar- 
re!s, or excife any animosities among them ; 
but leave them to the free enjoyment of 
theie rites and ceremonies; aud not take 
from the Island any male native without 
his own aud his chief's and parent's con- 
sent; aud shall not ship or take from 
thence any female native, without the like 
conseut, and without having first obtained 
the consent of his Excellency the Gover- 
nor or his Secretary in writing; or, in case 
of shipping any male natives as mariners, 
divers, &c. then at their own request at any 
time to discharge them, first paying them 
all wages, &c. due to them. And, the na- 
tives of all the said Islands being under 
his Majesty's protection, all acts of rapiue, 
plunder, piracy, murders, or other outrages 
against their person§ or property, will, upon 
conviction, be severely punished. 
Another instrument not only threatens 


severe pugishment, but invests Dewaterra, 
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Shungie, and Korra Korra, with powers 
analagous to those of a Justice of Peace, 
in Britain. —W hat will not civilized power 
effect? What may not such “ Dedimus 
Potestatem” prodace in the sentiments and 
observances of these savages ! 

In the mean while, the principles of 
Political Society, of arrangement and as- 
sociation, of obtaining permanent supplies 
by labour, instead of depending on pre- 
carious support obtained from day to day, 
are making rapid progress among these 
people. As might be expected, the chief 
who can shew new ways of procuring 
food, new modes of preparing it, new sub- 
stances which yield it—ne is the great 
man of the new expectants ; he is the 
popular character of his country. How 
highly is he elevated by the acquisition of 
his knowledge ! 

The error of the chiefs in looking for 
corn and pulse in the root of the plant, 
because they had been accustomed to find 
in that part the fruit of the potatoe, will 
remind the reader of a similar error, said 
to be commiited by Sir Walter Raleigh or 
his people, who being used to the growth of 
corn, thought the potatoe plants brought 
over by the Knight, had produced no fruit: 
they ploughed up the ground, for another 
purpose ; when they found ihe increase be- 
low the surface. 

The following are extracts of letters 
from the Rev. Mr. Marsden, at Sydney, 
New South Wales, to his friends in Eng- 
land; chiefly to the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Se- 
cretary to the Church Missionary Society, 
for Africa and the Fast. 


“ | have several of the Chiefs now work- 
ing around me, making nets. I am fully 
convinced that these people will become a 
= Nation, if they can only get Trou. 

his article comprehends all their wishes : 
they know its value. My first object will 
be to introduce Agriculture, in general, 
amongst them. My friend Duaterra, has 
set them an example in growing Wheat, 
&c. He is now with me. I have had 
some of their own Flax dressed before 
them, spun and wove, and made into 
clothing, which has astonished them very 
much. The wheels, looms, &c. appear to 
them wonderful. They are very proud of 
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wearing cloaths made of their own Ilax. 
When Duoterra saw the Flax dressed, and 
spun, he iminediately said he would have 
a Ship of his own, tow, as he saw tlic Plax 
would make both Ropes aud Sails: The 
idea of a vessel is very gratifying to bis 
mind He is persuaded that he can navi- 
gate her himself from New Zealand to Port 
Jackson, and back again, by the San and 
Moon aud Stars. He is sure he cannot lose 
his way. [le lias very civar ideas of Navi- 
gation. 

I am led to think that it is possible these 
people nay odriginally have sprung from 
some civilised nation; and that they have 
degenerated into a rude and barbarous 
state for the want of Iron. I shall endea- 
vour When [ visit their Island to learn all 1 
can about them; and try to find out, if 
possible, any real proofs of their former 
state whatever it may have been. 


Duaterra is fully coufident, if he can but 
obtain iron, that in three or four years, the 
whole Island will be supplied with bread. 
Tle says it is not long ago since the first 
potatoes were brought to the Island ; and 
now they are cultivated in every part, and 
have proved the greatest blessing to the 
natives, One pig ouly was put on shore by 
Mr. Turnbull, Master of a Whaler, and 
now they have a great number, and take 
much care of them. I supplied him at dif- 
ferent times with wheat ; but it was either 
lost in the vessels, or never given to him. 
When he first got home, 1 supphed him 
with seed. He iminediately explained the 
value of the wheat, and gave a part to all 
the different Chiefs with whom he was 
acquainted, reserving some for himself. 
The Chiefs put the wheat into the ground, 
and had many consuitations abont it; but, 
when it wos uear ripe, they thought Dua- 
terra bad imposed upon them, and had told 
them some fine stories as a ‘Traveller. 
They exainined ihe roots; but not finding 
the grain, as they expected, growing like 
the potatoe, they set fire to all their crops, 
aud burnt thewhole. Duaterra was much 
distressed at this circumstance, as he could 
not prevail upov them to give erccdit te 
what he said. — [le reaped his own wheat, 
and threshed it, and shewed it to the 
Chiefs ; bat still they would not believe 
that it would make bread. At this time, 
the Jefferson Whaler, arrived in the Bay 
of Islands, commanded by a Mr. Barus, to 
whom [had given a letter to Duaterra, 
recommending the Master to his kind at- 
tention. Duaterra now borrowed a pepper- 
mill from Mr. Barns to shew his couutry- 
men, by grinding the wheat, that it would 
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make bread. But the mill was so small 
that he could not produce a sufficient quan- 
tity, so as to remove their prejudices. By 
the Active, I seut a new supply of wheat, 
and a wheat-mill, to Duaterra.s When he 
got this mill, he immediately ground some 
wheat: when the Chiefs saw the flour 
come from the mill, they shouted for joy. 
lie told me he, afterwards made them a 
cake in the frying pan, aud gave each a 
piece, which fully proved the truth of the 
turmer assertion, that wheat would make 
bread, This was the highest gratification. 
Duaterra had about two acres anda half 
of wheat growing when the Active sailed 
fromthe Bay of Islands. He had had, for 
nearly two years, all the prejudices of his 
countrymen to contend with reiative to the 
cultivation of wheat. ‘The peas were also 
dug up by the Chiefs, as they thought to 
find them atthe roots like the potatoes. 


As an instructive counterpart to the 
foregoing, shewing at the same time, the 
progress of civilisation, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing intelligeuce from Southern Africa, 
of which we dropped a hint in our last 
number, 

Sovrn Arrica, 
Progress of Civilization among the Hettentots. 
(fiom a Letter by Mr. Read, dated 
Bethelsdorp, April 9, 1815.) 


Our readers will probably recollect, 
that the government ofthe colony ofthe 
Cape had laid a considerable tax on Be- 
theisdorp. The operation of this tax was 
greatly feared, especially as (through pe- 
culiar circumstances) the amouut of two 
year’s taxes was to be paid at one time. 
“ Remonstrances (sivs Mr. Read) proved 
useless, and the only alternative was for 
the people to exert themselves to the ut- 
most of their power to raise the money. 
Accordingly, they dispersed themse!ves, 
and applied, some to bewing and sawing 
timber, others to beating bark, or burning 
charcoal, ‘The smith, the wheelwright, 
the carpenter, &e. all exerted themselves 
to comply with the demand made ou then- 
selves and ou their poorer relatious; so 
that, at the appointed time, the tax was 
paid; (L believe beyond all expectation) 
—a sim amounting to 3,600 rix-dollars 
(about £700.) ‘The people having been 
able, in so short a time, to raise such a 
sum by their labour, will, | trust, convince 
the world that civilization has not beeu 
so much neglected at Bethelsdorp as some 
have supposed, and teach them not to be 
so hereafter. 
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Pious Generosity of the Hottentots. 

“Our people had long expressed a wish 
to do something more for the cause of 
Christ than they had hitherto dune. “he 
day after the tax was paid, (many people 
being together here, (at Bethelsdorp) a regu- 
lar Auxiliary Society was proposed and esta- 
blished. ‘Twelve of the members were 
chosen to form a committee, and subscrip- 
lions were immediately mode tothe amount 
of more than 800 rix-dollars (about £160 ) 
to he paid before the end of November. 

“Our Poor's has also increased 
considerably every Suulay, from 4 to 8 
rix dollars, and sometimes more. 


Poetry. 


WALLACE. 
A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's 
Meda! at the Cambridge Commencement, 
July, 1815. 


“ Manus hee inimica tyrannis 
Ense peti: placidam sub libertate quietem.” 


On Gambia’s banks, no sweetly breathing gale 

Cheers the lone wild or fans the thirsty vale, 

In weary silence rolls each livelong day, 

And nature pants beneath the sultry ray ; 

Yet will the negro, from his deserts torn 

And far away to western climates borne, 

O'er the wide ocean cast a wistful eye, 

And think upon bis native sands, and sigh— 

Turn we to where the Northern tempest roars, 

To Lapland’s drear, inhospitable shores ; 

The breast of Lapland owns no genial glow, 

Pale is her aspect, and her mantle snow : 

By Winter withered, shrouded by the storm, 

Amid yon arctic rocks she lifts her form, 

While ocean-blasts a deadly chilness shed, 

And meteor phantoms hover round her head. 

And would you lure the peasant from bis 

home 

Beneath a milder, kinder heaven to roam; 

Vain were the task—His every thought and 

Still loves to linger in his native air; [care 

The child of woe, by cold and want opprest, 

He boasts a patriot passion in his breast, 

And, happy tenant of an humble shed, 

Smiles at the storm, that howls above his head. 
Spirit of generous pride, whose high com- 

mand 

Binds all affections to one spot of land ; 

Thou that canst wake a breeze on Afric’s shore, 

And bid the Polar blast forget to roar ; 

When wrapt in history’s page, the eye surveys 

Deeds of the mighty dead in ancient days, 


Is there a tongue, that honors not thy name? 
A heart that burns not with thy kindling 


Whether, in classic record, it retrace ‘flame?, 


Th’ expiring efforts of a sinking race, 
And mark the muro, morn dear to Rome 
and thee, 


| When Brutus struck, and saw his country free : 


Or whether later times the tale disclose, 

How Griesler triumphed ia a nation’s woes, 

Till vengeance bade insulted worth rebel, 

And Freedom smiled upon the sword of Tell: 

Or how, anawed amid a cheerless land, 

Brave WALLACE reared on high the patriot 
brand, 


Wallace, undaunted foe to lawless power, 

Friend to thy Scotland in her darkest hour, 

Tn action daring and in danger proved, 

Famed for thy valor, for thy virtues loved ; 

These were the crimes, that claimed a tyrant’s 
hate, 

And gave thy manhood to an early fate. 

Thee, Wallace, thee thy native woodlands 
mourned, [turned ; 

The grots and echoing caves the moan re- 

The frowning cliff, the torrent, vale and glade 

Poured a sad tribute to thy pensive shade, 

And every gale that blew from rock and sea, 

And every zephyr bore a sigh for thee. 

The shout of war, that waked a Southern host, 

Was heard no more upon the sullen coast ; 

In murmers floating on the banks of Clyde* 

The last sweet music of thy bugle died ; 

That beacon blaze, which patriot hands had 
fired, 

Glimmered a parting radiance and expired ; 

Hushed was each hope, the dream of gladness 
fled, (bled. 

And Scotland languished, when her offspring 

Heard ye that war-note burst the deep re- 

pose? 

It was the knell of Caledonia’s woes— 

O saw ye not the banner streaming red ? 

That banner waves above a tyrant’s head— 

Proud with the spoils of Cambria’s fallen state, 

And reeking from the brave Lewellyn’s fate, 

Edward has summoned all his warrior band 

To pour the tide of battle on the land— 

{nsatiate king, when erst on Holy shore 

Thy battle blade was drenched in Paynim gore, 

Full oft the laurel bloomed upon thy brow— 

And seek’st thou yet another garland now ? 


* Wallace was betrayed into the hands of 
Edward in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
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Lord of a mighty race, a wide domain, 
Yet caus’t thou envy Scotland’s rugged reign? 
O sheati thy sword and fling thy buckler by, 
Nor smite the mountain haunts of Liberty. 
Bui vain is Reason’s vice, sud weak her sway, 
When thirst uf endless empire leads the way, 
Aud wild Ambition beckons and invites 
To trample on mankind’s insulted rights, 
To stand with gory lance and flag unfurled, 
High o'er the ruins of a prostrate world. 
Then fair Religion secks her inmost cell, 
Indiguant Justice bids a long farewell, 
And Science breathes a last, a dying moan, 
Aud sorrowing Virtue pines unpitied and un- 
known. 

Cursed be the fatal day, when Edward came 
In crested pride, to urge a lawless claim; 
Cursed be the day!—Let weeping History tell 
How fought the brave and how the uoble fell, 
Wheu, slowly swelling, rolled the battle tide 
On Falkirk’s field uf death and Carron’s side, 
The beam of moru, that rose on eastern height, 
Danced on the plume of many a gallant kuight; 
‘The ray, that lingered on the ocean-wave, 
Kissed the ved turf of many a soldier's grave. 
Dark as the torrent’s desulatiug flow, 

And drear as winter was that time of woe ; 
Yet drooped not Hope; she turved her azure 
eyes [rise, 
Where heaven-ward Caledunia’s mountains 
And deep embosomed in the gloom of night 
A star was seen to shed a lonely light ; 
It burned afar with lustre pale and sweet 
To mark the spot of Freedom’s last retreat, 
There on a rock, uumoved and undismayed, 
The sable plumage waving o’er his head, 
Stern Wallace stood—With high uplifted hand 
He shuok the gleamy terrors of bis brand, 
Glauced proudly on th’ embattled host below, 
And mocked the menace of a conquering foe, 
And long had mucked,—but Heaven uatimely 
frowned, (ground. 
And plucked the fairest flower on Scottish 
It was no falchion raised in mortal strife 
That snatched thee, W.llace, from the light 
of life ; 
No arrow glided un the wings of de. th 
To drink thy blood and steal away thy breath, 
Thine were no honours of a glorivas grave, 
The patriot’s boast, the birthright of the brave, 
Far other fate thy generous zeal repaid, 
Torn from thy country, by thy friend betrayed. 
Methinks I see thee led in sulien state, 
High in thy fall, and, e’en in fetters, great, 
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And view thee dragged in all the pomp of 
woe, 

A sport of impotence, a public show. 

Still conscious virtue cheers thy latest hour, 

Nor sivks thy spirit in the grasp of power; 

Stiil in the pangs of death thy clusing eyes 

Speak the proud thoughts, that in thy bosom 
rise 5 

And the last sigh, that gave the soul release, 

Breathed to thy Scotland liberty and peace. 

O Wallace, if my voice can pierce the gloom 
And rouse the silent slumbers of the tomb, 
O’er thy cold dust the Muse shall pour her 

strain, 
To tell thee that thou didst not fall in vain 
Yes, hovored Shade, though brief was thy ca- 
reer, 
Aud not a stone records thy lowly bier; - 
E’en yet, thy native woods and wilds among, 
Thy wreaths are verdant and thy deeds are 
sung. 
There haply as some minstrel tells thy tale 
To many a mountain chief and listening Gael, 
Their kindling bosoms catch the patriot flame, 
And learn the path to Freedom and to Fame. 
EpWarRD SMiRKeE, St. John’s College. 
BUONAPARTE ON HIS VOYAGE, 
Talking with an English Sailor. 
Honest fellow, now tell me what course we 
are steering. — [in a straight line. 

Tow’rds the Cape of Good Hope, Sir, just 
O, then, burl’d from my Throne, and a Pris’ner 

appearing, {be mine ? 

Chance of such a Cape reaching can it never 
But, Sir, we shall stop short ; Helena’s round 

Isle {laud.— 

Is many leagues nearer, aud there you will 
Aye, there England will fix me, the world 

come to see me, [Grand. 

And for ever my name be—Napoleon le 
EPiLOGUS AD ADELPHOS, TERENTI. 

DEMEA & 
Syrus.—Deme: noster amice, tibi impertire 
salutem ; 

Oh liceat passo tot inala dira Syro? 

Dem.—Oh noster Syre, cur tristem video? 
narra 

Risus ubi lepidus dictaq; tincta sale? 
Syrus—Deticit argeutum—periit denarias 

omnis. 
Dem Fortiter ediscas tristia posse pati; 
Sed quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, car, qaomodo 
quandg, 
Quz tibi sit, breviter dic mihi, causa mali, 
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Syrus—Imprimis (sed apud me vix sum!) 
albescere pustquam 
vexillis—arina silere fera— 
Visenda Gal'os mea meus ardebat amore ; 
Hauec urbem nostram vespere linquo lu- 
bens ; ‘vorum 
Conscendo navem—comitum affluxisse no- 
Invenio turban —DVe—Die mihi qualis 
erat? | poeta, 
Sur's —Emptores, medici, pictores, atq; 
Divini, mimi, foemineumg: genus, 
Causidici, serviq, servatoresq; deserti. 

Illi queis vox est pratereag.— De —Tace. 
Syrus.—Conticvere omnes—panduntur car- 
basa vento, 

Provehimur portu, vavis utring: gemit, 
Feisina cur taceat miror: tum lumina verto, 
Horres' cunctorum pallor in ore sedct! 
Nie juxta, miles pallet, pallet Syrus ipse! 

Intus sit strepitus.— De. Nune age, parce, 
precor. {artus, 
Syrus.--Postea conspicio collapsos virginis 
Pretinus adenrro—bic usq; paratus eram — 
Me wiserum! nimium festivians calco podagra 
Turgentes digitos-—De. Verbero lora me- 
rens. {talibus ausis? 
Syrus—Orabam yeniam.— De. Vemam pro 
Indignum facinus! sed senior quid agit? 
Syrus—Ha! ha! ha! quid agat miser, hue 
wisi repat et illuc; 
Pergq; sacrum iratus degeret omne caput ; 
Exoritur claworque viram uxorumg; tunultus; 
Nane rident juveres—hie vomit—ille cadit. 
Per tales casus, perq; hee discrimina, tandem 
Plenis cum velis ostia cymba subit: 
Egressosq, cohors cauponum cingit et urget; 
Hic arcam extes.plo corripit, manus 
Debiaterant nvbis ignota pjurima lingua, 
Suppeditaug: cibus obsequiig; satis. 
Dem. —Scd quo pergebas?—Sy. Visenda Lu- 
tetia primum ; 

Picturas, siatuas, tecta, theatra, peto, 
Magnanimosq; duces miror fulmina belli ; 
Reges et Satrapas, Cossaciasq; manus . 
Alea ducebat me, epulis saturabar opimis, 

Mille dies seclis gratior erat: 
Sic inter vinum, comites, interq; puellas, 
Defecit nummus—defuit historia. 


Dem.—Ast ubi Napoleon ? quo nunc latuisse 
putatur? 
Qua poterit turpi vertere terga fuga? 
Syrus.—Nil certé notam: sed veuit rumor ad 
aures,, 
Vilum Prussiacas pertimuisse manus, 
Et navem icirco gazis onerasse superbis— 
Lem-— Nostrisque nautis pre mia digna 
dabit fipse magistro, 
Surus.—Scilicet hoc metuens quog; dicitur 
Ultro e-ssisse et Bellerophonte vehi— 
Dem—Aschinus adveviat latus cum plu- 
ribus: cequid 
Aschinvs, Mitio, 
Mle novi portet. pater ata; Syre! 
Wapvieon peies est nostras, rursusq; Chime. 
rain 
Brilerophon rabidam subditione tenet. 
Fyrus—O utivam mounstrum vinclis fatale 
foenerem, 
Tune fractas pussem res reparare meas? 


—Quemodo? Srrus.—Rarius hand ani- 
mal ipse Polite, 
Dimidumg: anne nemo negabit De.—Ego. 
Quid fiet tandem. rogo que mittitur? sch. — 
Helenam, 
Cles —O utinam Lugias esset iturns aquas. 
Den —Nou satis est vitam erydeli abrum- 
pere ferro, 
Darior est tali vivere peena moda, 
Ustuct infelix augusta limite cinctus, 
Nec clausus scopulis ars detur ulla fuge. 
Syrus—Audiat infelix reboantis murmurg 
ponti, 
Con cius, et metuat fulmina justa Jovis, 
Millia cxesorum volitent sub imagive forma, 
Et sontis turbent somnia diva viri— 

Vivant wternos pepeyit queis laurus honorcsy 
Surgere queis statuas, Patria salva jubet ; 
Vivant quosq: juvat pax, et meliora trinmphus, 
Sancta et queis cordi federa, Jura, fides 
Vivite wos quog. qui nosiris juvenilibus ausis, 

Optatas laudes voce manuy: datis. 
Omnin contingant queecung; velitis abundé 
Tranquilla noctes et sine nube ies. 


Jiaiional Begister 
VORENGN. 
AMERICA! USITED STATES, 
Custom- House Receipts.—The duties on 
imported goo’s entered at the Custom- 
louse in New York, inthe months of April, 
May, and June, amount to nearly 4,000,000 
of dollars. The following statemeut for 
these months is authentic. The accounts 
for July are not yet made up :— 
April). . 500,000 
May. 1,500,000 
June. . . 2,139,000 
Dollars . 3,939,000 
Pursue Exeenpirores. 
ADMINISTRATION, 
From March 4, 1789, to Dec. 31, 
Dollars. cts. 
1791 1,718,129 37 
1792 1,766,077 15 
1793 1,707,318 28 
1794 9,000,348 20 
1795 4,550,595 45 
1796 2,551,950 40 
1797 2,804,599 96 
ADAMs’s ADMINISTRATION, 
1798 4,623,223 54 
1799 6,480,466 72 
7,414,867 97 
1801 4,931,669. 99 
JEFFERSON’s ADMINISTRATION, 
1802 3,737,079 
1803 5,002,824 24 
1804 4,402,888 91 
1805 6,357,254 62 
1806 6,808,209 36 
1807 4,994,572 89 
1808 6,504,388 $85 
1809s 7,414,672 14 
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MAanpison’s ADMINISTRATION 

1810 5,511,082 23 

1811 5,592,604 86 

1812 11,760,202 21 

1813). 26,611,404 64 

$0,170,664 69 

1815 00 
PUBLIC DEBT. 
At the commencemevt of 
Washington's Administra- 


tion was eg - 72,137,301 
At the commencement of 

Adams's Administration . 80,63-4,9028 
At the commencement of 

Jetierson’s Administration 80,064,407 
At the commencement of 

Madison’s Administration — 53,732,200 
The whole unredeemed of the 

United States, on ist day 

Jan 1813, was... . 53,732,200 


The liquidated unredeemed 
Debt of the United States 
at this time, as far as can 
be ascertained fromm the 
Treasury Books, is. . 

The liquidated unredeemed 
Debt of the United States, 
on Ist day of Jan. 1813, 

EXPENCES OF THE WAR. 

Actual disbursements, on ac- 
count of the late war, 
from the Treasury... 

Add the deficit of revenue 
oceasioued by the war . 

Allow for discharge of un- 
liquidated, against the 
United States, for military 
service, loss of property, 

Loss to the nation, for the 
want of exporting its sur- 
plus produce. . 

Loss to the nation, by a ge- 
neral stagnation of busi- 
mess, &C.. 


73,009,000 


32,000,000 


6,000,000 


101,429,455 


75,000,000 


The war cost the United ; D 287,420,555 


States, . ° » 
Death of the Indian Prophet. 
(From un Ameriean Paper.) 


Onondaga, Aug. 23.-—Died at the Onon- 
daga Castle, ou Sunday last, one of the 
chiefs of the Alleganies, well known 
through this country asthe Indian Prophet. 
Those who have been acquainted with the 
influence which this man’s preaching has 
had upon the conduct of the six uations, 
(the Oneidas excepted) cannot but look 
upon his death as a severe dispensation of 
Divine Providence. We think that a short 


biographical sketch of this extraordinary 
man cannot be unacceptable to the public. 
During the first fifty years of his life he was 
remarkable only for bis stupidity and 
beastly drunkenness. About 15 years ago, 
while lighting his pipe, he suddenly fell 
back upon his bunk, upon which he was 
then sitting, and continued in a state of 
iasensibility for six or eight hours: his fa- 
inily supposing him dead, had made pre- 
parations for laying him out, and while in 
the act of removing him from his bunk, he 
recived. Tis first words were, “ don't be 
alarmed, [have seen heaven: call the 
tion together, that [| may tell them what L 
have sees aud heard.” ‘The nation having 
assembled at his ‘house, he informed them 
he had seen four beautiful young men, who 
iad beeu sent from heaven by the Great 
Spirit, aud who thus addressed him— 
“The Great Spirit is angry with you and 
all the red men, and uuless you immedi- 
ately refrain from drunkenness, lying, 
stealing, &c. you shall never enter that 
beautiful place which we will now shew 
you.” He stated that he was then con- 
ducted by these young men tothe gate of 
Heaven, which was pened, but he was 
not allowed to enter; that it was more 
beautiful thon any thing they could con- 
ceive or he describe, and that the inhabi- 
tants appeared to be perfectly happy; that 
he was suffered to remain there three or 
four hours, and was then re-conducted by 
the same young men, who, on taking 
their leave, promised they would visit 
him yearly; and commande! him to inferm 
all other Indians what he had seen and 
heard. He immediately visited the differ- 
ent tribes of Indians in the west part of the 
states, Oueides excepted. They all put 
the most implicit faith in what he told 
them, and revered him as a Prophet. The 
cousequeuce has been, that fiom a filthy, 
lazy, drunken, wretched set of beings, 
they have become a cleanly, industrious, 
sober, and happy people. The Prophet 
has continued, as he says, to receive regu- 
lar annual visits from these heavenly mes- 
sengers: immediately after this, he, in his 
turn, visited the different tribes. THe was 
on one of these annual visits at the time of 
his decease. It will be proper to observe, 
that he was called the peace Prophet, in 
contra-distinction to the brother Tecum- 
seh, who was called the war Prophet. 


AUSTRIA. 
Ant:quities, 

Vienna, Sept. 6.—At the time of the 
happy events in 1813, Mr. Charles F oselti 
de Rosenhagel, the Austrian Consi1-Ge- 
neral at Cairo, took advantage of the first 
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appearance of the Austrian flag in the 
yorts of the Adriatic sea, to to his 

Majesty oue of the most curious Egyptian 
monuments, Which is, perhaps, unique in 
its kind. It was formerly the covering of 
the tomb of a Queen or Princess, whose 
colossal figure it represents, formed of a 
single block of Basalt, and executed iu the 
ancient Egyptian style : five lines of hiero- 
glyphics, in perfect preservation, would 
give important information coucerning it, 
if they cou'd be understood. This mouu- 
ment is so very ancient that iis origin, 
is lost in the depth of years. ‘The Lm 

ror, to acknowledge the atteution of 

Ir. Roselli to the Cabinet of Antiquities, 

and the coustant fidelity with which this 
respectable old man, now 85 years of age, 
has served the state for above 50 years, 
amidst so many political vicissitudes, has, 
by a letter from Paris, conceived in the 
most gracious terms, conferred ou bim 
the Cross of the Knights of the Order ot 
Leopold. 

Vienna Se;t. 16.—The day before ves- 
terday will have a place in history: an 
important diplomatic act was executed at 
the Imperia) Palace of schonbrunu. The 
Archduchess Maria Lousia weut thither, 
and in order to extinguish ail party spirit, 
to prevent all sorts of discussion that per- 
verse minds might excite, her Imperial 
Highness signed the formal act, by which 
she renounes for herselfand her son the tit + 
of Majesty, and all claims whatever to the 
Crown of France. Her imperial Highvess 
will henceforth assume the titles of Arch- 
duchess of Austria and Duchess of Parma ; 
her son wi'l be called the Hereditary 
Prince of Parma. 

France. 
Royal Guard : Uniform. 

Paris, Sipt. 26.—bis Majesty has pre- 
scribed the Uniform of the Royal Guard, 
which is to be for the Freuch infantry, the 
mounted grenadiers, the foot and horse 
artillery, the cuirassiers, and the hussars, 
King’s blue; fur the dragoons, the lancers, 
and the mounted chasseurs,’ green; for 
the Swiss infantry, scarlet. The Roya 
Guard will have white buttons, bearing 
the arms of France. 

King’s Coin refused. 

For some days past a general dislike has 
been shewn to take 20-frane pieces with 
the © g's effigy, ead particularly those 
which h re not the cipher of M. Thiollier, 
Engre..+ to the Mint of Paris. No other 
jnferene to be drawn from this eircuin- 
stance, except that these pieces of gor 
were not coiued atthe Mint-of Paris; but 
it would be wrong to conclude that they 


ought not to have a currency, and that 
they have not the same value as ours. 

His Majesty Louis XVJit. hag transmit- 
ted meda's of encouragement to two En- 
glish artists, Glover, the painter, and Raim- 
hach, the engraver, wliq had works in the 
‘ast exhibition. 

Comparison a la Gourmand. 

It has beeu ascertained by several recent 
experiments in France, that one Prassian 
eats es mach as fire Englishmen, aud one 
Cossack as much as three Prussians. This 
estimate may afford an idea of the enor- 
mous ‘ousumption of provisions in that 

oumtry. 

Buonaparte.—There bas been cu 
rious coineicence iu the occurrence of some 
of the principal events of the life of Buo 
oaparte in the mouth of March. Mars 


saustus of untoustus, 


March, 1796—Buonaparte vamed Ge- 
ueralin Chief of the Army of Italy. 

March, 1802—Buonaparte concluded 
the peace of Amiens. 

March, !804—Buonaparte caused the 
death of the Duke Enghien. 

March, 1805—Buonaparte solemnly ac- 
cepted the crown of Italy 

March, 1808—Buownaparte commenced 
his enterprize against Spain. 

March, 1809—Undertook his last war 
against Austria. 

March, 1810—Buonaparte received the 
Archduchess Maria Louis» in France. 

March, 1811—Buonaparte announced 
the birth of his son, King of Reme. 

March, 1812—Buonaparte commenced 
his enterprise against Russi». 

March, 1813 — Buonaparte assembled 
new forces iu Germany against the Euro- 
pean coalition. 

March, 1814—Buonaparte driven froim 
the throne. 

March, 1815—Buonaparte returned as 
master to Paris. 

March, 1816 — 


Forced Loan: Comf rts of 

Letters from Havre of the 24th Sept. 
represent a universal gloom as pervading 
tit town in consequence of the forced 
‘oan, or in the language of the sufferers, 
the contribution of one million frances im- 
posed upon the inhabitants, and an- 
nounced to them the preceding day. 
We understand the following to be the 
scale upon which the demand is proposed 
to be raised ;—merchants of the first class 
are assessed at 10,000 downwards : 
shopkeepers 500 to 3000 ; professional 
men 500 to 1500; an} innkeepers 500 to 
1000. Much of the fermentation excited 
by this measure, has, however, been l- 
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Jayed by the declaration of the Frencli 
Government, that the sums now advanced 
will be hereafter repaid to the individuals, 
for which purpose receipts are given by 
the proper authorities upon payment of 
the coutributions. 

Emigration. 

The letters from the Freuch ports state 
that emigration is greater from Freonce, 
than ever was kuown- Every vessel that 
quits a French port direct for Amertea, is 


Joaded with artisans, manufacturers, anu 


people of property. 
MUSEUM DISPERSED. 

Paris, Sep. 5.---The packing up in the 
Museum aud Libraries goes on rapidiy. 
Paintings, copper-piates, books, modeis, 
every thing is cousidered as good prize that 
has any kind of connection with Germany. 
Tu the hbrary of the arsenal, the tibrarian 
wanted to make some resistance to the 
packing up, because the Prussian officers 
produced uo written order, but he wes 
turned out, and soldiers put into bis house 
for a punishment. M. Denon had kept 2 
collection of engravings from Vienna for 
limself ; but bemg threatened with a do- 
miciiatory visit, he sent the coliection, in 
his anxiety, to the Royal Library, where 
the Emperor oi Austria enquired for it in 
vain last year. It is probable that much 
will be embezzled. has articles are not 
to be found. Buonaparte’s Government 
made presents of them as it thought fit. 
The catalogues of the things obtained by 
conquest are not all to be found. That 
much is designedly concealed may be 
easily imagined, 

British ceutinels are now planted through 
the Gallery of the Louvre, and nothiug out 
the sound of hammersis heard from oue 
eud of it tothe other. The Antwerp al- 
tar-piece has been, with a crowd of its il- 
lustrious companions, taken down; and 
two schools, the Dutch and Flemish, «l- 
most totally cleared of its finest pictures. 
The Cossacks of the Emperor's guard iook 
over all with wonder and amazemeut, espe- 
cially on the biers coming out of the 
Louvre carrying pictures, and wrapped 
up with coveriits, as if they were carrying 
the dead from a field of battle. 


EGYPT. 
Honourable appointment. 

The appointmeut of Heury Salt, Esq. 
the Abyssinian Traveller, to be both Cou- 
sul-General of Egypt, and Agent for the 
East-India Company for that quarter, wiil 

reatly facilitate the exertions of the So- 
cieties which are aiming at the ditfusion of 
Christian Truth in those regions. Mr, Salt 


being in direct communication wilh the 
Hou. Company's Agents, both at Malta 
and at Mocha, a line of iutercourse 
is opened, both ‘or the obt ping and the 
diffusing of information. ‘Ir Jowett, at 
Malta, bas received from Mr. Salt the 
most ready assurances of co-operation. 
M. Sait will, immediately on bis arecival ip 
Egypt open a couumuni ation with Abys- 
sinia, with the principal persous in which 
country bis visits have made him well ae- 
quainted. 
GERMANY. 
Effects (f British Benevolence. 
\ 

The following letter justifics all, and more 
than oll, that we have repeatediy sug- 
gested, on the influence obtained by our 
conutry, in cousequence of its prompt and 
liberal benevolence, exerted in behalf of 
the people of Germany, on several occa- 
sions It preseuts a powerful picture of the 
gratitude of a people, as weil as of the 
writer's heart. The simplicity and can- 
dour of Mr. Steinkopi needs uo eulogy to 
those who have the honour of that gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance : we speak from 
personal knowledge of many years’ staud- 
ing. 

« My dear friends—I beg leave to in- 
form you, that in f.uueburh and anover 
twas infurmed ofthe gret good done by 
the money collected in Eng and, “rth: re- 
tief of such poor people as had suidered 
trom the calamities of war. Several per- 
sons, lighin office, both in church and state, 
received me the more kindly for having 
(aken asma:! shore iu those benevolent ex- 
ertions for the alleviation of suffering hu- 
manity. Ousuch occasiens I scarcely could 
refrain from the wish to have you both with 
me, that you might be witvess of the un- 
feigned gratitude expressed by thousands 
for the prompt aud most sersonabie sid af- 
forded them, ta period of g!most unexam- 
pled calannty, by British generosity But 
i) no piace you would hive observed those 
seusations and expressions of gr tituce in 
amore striking manuerthau in tiesse iiom- 
berg, the residence of the Landgrave of 
that name. IT spent afew daysin the house 
ofthe Rev. Mr. Breidenstein, Secretary to 
the Committee of Distribution, which has 
dispensed the gifts seut from England ina 
most judicious and disinterested manner; 
not confining itself to the sufferers within 
the dominions of the Landgrave, bit ex- 
tending relief to the adjoining parts, some 
of which had suftered still more severely, 
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“ Mr. Breidenstein invited the Com- 
mittee tomeet me, and [ rejoice to become 
thus personally acquainted with men who 
had so laboriously exerted themselves for 
the benefit of their fellow creatures; mi- 
nutcly investigating the different cases 
broaght before them, and apportionmg 
relief according to the emergency of the 
ease. Every one seemed anxious te shew 
me respect and kindness for the work's 
sakein which | had been engaged, as one 
of the instrumeuts of British benevolence. 
The Mayor of the town, as well asthe 
chief magistrate of a neighbouring village, 
officially came to me in the name of the 
tmbabitants, to request me to be the or- 

an of their warmest gratitude with the 
ndon Committee. But even then their 
gratitude did not stop. The Landgrave 
himself sent for me, the moment after he 
had returned from Frankfort, in order per- 
sonally to testify his sense of obligation 
for what had been done for thealleviation of 
the distresses of his suffering subjects and 
countrymen. The Landgravine, with se- 
veral of the Princesses of the House of 
Anhalt Dessau, united in expressions of 
similar feelings. ‘They paid also particular 
attention to Mrs. Steinkopif, because she 
belonged to that nation which had mani- 
fested such disinterested Christian kind- 


ness. 

“When we left Hamburgh, Mr. Brei- 
denstein accompanied us, pointing out, 
in the road, several villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which had derived considerable 
relief from British bounty. When we 
came to Heidelberg, a benevolent German 
clergyman, whom | had never seen before, 
offered us, in the most hospitable manner, 
his house, and paid us the kindest atten- 
tion, merely on account of our connection 
with the British nation and the London 
Committee of Relief. Thus you see, from 
a few instauces I have selected, that the 
gifts bestowed on the unfortunate have not 
been bestowed in vain.—I have now con- 
vinced myself, that great, extensive, sub- 
stantial, lasting good tas been done, for 
which I cannot but bless God, and feel the 
sincerest regard and affection for all those 
who have been active in this work of faith 
and fabour of love. Nor wish I ever to 
forget your's, my esteemed friends, and 
the distinguished services you reudered to 
suffering humanity. May the God of 
Heaven be your shield, and your very 
great reward.—Mr. Breidenstein called 
my attention to some specific cases for 
which the Homburgh Committees had 
been unable to do what they wished to do; 
on which account J shal! place £20. to their 


further disposal. Phave also been informed 


from authentic quarters, that the village 
of Kehl, and other places in its vicinity, 
have bad to endure peculiar hardships, 
which will induce me to do something 
more for its suffering inhabitants. I re- 
main, with the greatest respect for your- 
selves, and the Members of the Committee, 
your's, 
“Cu. F. A. Sterxorrr.” 


Religious Institutions. 


Mippen, Sept.24.—W hile thiscountry was 
under the dominion of France, two con- 
vents were suppressed, that of St. Clarissa, 
at Haslune, aud that of the Franciscans, 
at Aschendorf. The Hanoverian Cabinet 
Ministry has just ordered, that to insure 
the subsistence of these ntonks and nuns, 
they shall be restored to the possession of 
such of their property as has not yet been 
sold. In consequence their convents wilt 
be restored to them, and Counsellor Bus- 
sche has given orders that they sha!l be 
put into a proper state of repair, and fur- 
nished by the end of October. They will 
have the liberty not only to follow the 
rules of their orders, but also to make col- 
gra for their support, as they formerly 

id. 

The order of the Nuns of St. Clarissa 
was so strict, that they always wore hair 
shirts, and ate meat only once in four 
years. ‘There was in their convent a bell, 
which was never rung but when they were 
entirely destitute of food, then the pious 
inhabitants hastened to bring them relief, 
—(Journal de Frankfort, Oct. 1.) 

Comparative State of Trade and Commerec : 
striking contrast. 

The Governor of North Holland, in his 
speech to the States of that province, de- 
livered on the ist of July last, drew a strik- 
ing picture of the contrast between the sj- 
tuation of Holland, under the domination 
of France, and that which it at present 
exhibits. The following are some extracts 
from this document : 

“ Atthe former period,” he observed, 
“ our merchant vessels, which once formed 
so considerable a portion of domestic opu- 
lence, were for the most part taken, sold, 
destroyed, or become unserviceable ; our 
ports were shut to all, and all ports were 
shut to us; while we, chained up by the 
unjust decrees of Buonaparte, were not 
only prevented from trading with any na- 
tion upon earth, but even our commercial 
relations with France were narrowed and 
subjected. to all the oppression of tolls and 
douaniers. Our fisheries were annihilated ; 
not only the deep sea fishery, but that of 
Greenland and Davis’ Straits, were put an 
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end to; even the coast fisheries received a 
death blow from prohibitive regulatigns, 
and the impoverished inhabitants of the 
coast towns and fishing villages, exhibited 
a melancholy spectacle of our misfortunes 
and slavery ; the greater part of our manu- 
factures and trades stood still; either from 
the impossibility of importing the neces- 
sary raw commodities, or from the com- 
plete prohibition of all export.” 

The same system, he proceeds to observe, 
was extremely injurious to the agricucture 
ofthe country. Hoiland had no longer 
any market for its butter and cheese, its 
flax and madder, those once valuable pro- 
ductions of its soil, aud the farmer, as well 
asthe proprietor, were almost reduced to 
ruin. The effects of this system had sur- 
vived the cause; fur England, the greet 
purchaser of these cominodities had beeu 
compelled té resort to other quarters, for 
supply, aud it would require all the indus- 
try and activity of the Dutch to regain the 
market they lost. At this period, also, they 
were obliged to devote thousands of their 
most valuabie acres to the raising of beet 
root aad mangel wurzel, articles which 
were before only known fodder for 
cattle, but which the Continental System 
destined as wretched substitutes for the 
saccharine produce of the West Indies. 
The speech then reverses the picture, and 
gives the following detail of the advanta- 
ges which Holland had derived from the 
recovery of her independence :— 

« Let us now glance for a momentat the 
chief commercial towns of Holland, and 
here we shall be astonished to find, that 
Amsierdain, though up to June 1814 
severely cramped in her commerce, by the 
eccupatien of the Helder, has yet in the 
course of one year seen 3000 vessels euter 
and leave her roads: while during the 
years 1512 and 13, she was scarcely visited 
by 40 vessels annually, even including 
those that were licenced. 

“ Rotterdam, which in 1812 and 13 had 
seeu only some few ships annually at her 
quays, in 1514 beheld 2,600 merchantmen 
enter and leave her port: a number almost 
equalling that of the most flourishing 
periods of Dutch commerce. The com- 
merce of Dordrecht had revived in the pro- 
portion of seven to one; and Schiedam, 
which in 1812 and 13, had not seen one ves- 
sel enter her port, was visited by 100 fully 
Jaden, in 1814; while the quantity of 
grain malted for her distilleries, had in- 
creased from 39 lasts per day to 80 lasts.” 

It would be unnecessary to dwell, he adds, 
upon the uew life and activity which this 
unexpected developement of foreign com- 
merce had given to every branch of national 


industry. In regard to the fisheries also, 
no less than 134 herring busses had been 
fitted out in that year from the province of 
Holland alone, while in 1812 and 13 their 
number had been reduced to ‘hree. The 
Datch also had again engaged in the com- 
merece with China; and he congratuiates 
his couutrymen on the recovery of the 
greater part of their colonies, whi'e they 
are permitted to enjoy free trede with the 
rest, unburthened by the expences of civil 
and military establishments. 

« Let us now,” he proceeds, “turn our 
attention to those branches of commerce 
which consist in exchanging the native 
productions of our soil for foreigu comimo- 
dities, and the contrast between our recent 
aud our present situation wiil appear more 
striking. In 1812 and 15, the commerce 
and export of flax and madder were wholly 
stagnant, by which means the agricul- 
turist was reduced to the greatest diffi- 
culties, and his day-labourer to the deep- 
est poverty. But this branch of commerce 
had so recovered, that in 1814, more than 
11 millions of tbs. of flax, and 12 millions 
of Ibs. of madder were exported, thus ex- 
changing the produce of our soil for the 
mouey, or the commodities of other na- 
tions. This alteration of circumstances 
had diffused such incredible benefits, that 
many districts of the provinces which had 
been beyond measure burthened with 
poor, were now freed from the necessity of 
distributing relief, and the land owners 
were enabled to discharge the loans they 
had contracted in former years.” He then 
adverts to the increased value of butter 
and cheese, those staple productions of the 
Datch provinces, im covsequence of the 
revival of commerce. Ue estimates, that 
formerly the average annual export of 
these articles might be reckoned at 30 mil- 
lions of Ibs. of cheese, and 14 millions of 
Ibs. of butter. Supposing that quantity to 
have been exported this year, he estimates 
that the returns produced by the increased 
price would be equal to 13 millious above 
the preceding years 1812 and 13. 


ITALY. 
Catholic Consistency. 

Sept. 12.—The Court of Rome will for- 
mally oppose the introduction of the re- 
formed worship into the re-united Italian 
provinces. She tolerates, it is true, the 
Jews, and gives them the free exercise of 
their religion; but, they make no prose- 
lytes ; and the spirit of proselytism is one 
of the characteristics of reform. 

Popular Politics: Pasquinades. 

Sept. 19.—Great poverty prevails in this 
city and in al the States of the Holy See. 
Rome is filled with manuscript satires, in 
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which Governmené is treated with little 
respect; all the vigilance ef the police 
cau.ot stop their circu'ation., The as- 
siduous court paid by the Luytish to his 
Holiness is not agreeable te the people. 
Lutighteved people fear lest the Poly see 
become the dupe of its new policy. The 
statue, Pasquin and Marforio are often 
grotesquely dressed. 


Fortunate Discorery ; Antiques. 


The Nive Muses which the French car- 
ried off from Rome, were discovered in 
the foowing manuer:—A person one day 
ihrvugh the ruins of Tivoli,where 
some of the arches had fallen, from the 
effects of a torrent of rain, he observed a 
small opening in the carth ; looking close!y 
juto it, be Ciscovered a crotto, filled with 
autique statues. He then covered the 
aperture, and carefully marked the spot, 
and soon after purchased it for a vineyard ; 
as the Italian law enacts that haif what is 
found on newly purchased ground, withi:. 
tweive mouths, shall Le the property of 
the seller, bc suffered that period to elapse, 
and then, feiguing a desire to build, he he 
gan to dig for a foundation on the we! 
kuown spot, and soon drew up, emoug 
other vaiuable remanis, the celebrates 
Nwe Mascs, which repaid hin tea times 
the sum expended for the purchase aud 
labour. 

Venive, Sept. 24.—The emblems of the 
ancicut government of the Republic have 
just been restored. The ‘iow ot the arse 
nal, aut! that on the Place de St Mare, m- 
stead of baving their tails hanging (trai- 
nantes), have them raised (relevees), as 
during the sovereiguty of Venice, 

Several religious orders are about to be 
re-established. The Couvent of Sf. 
George, where the Conclave was held for 
the election of Pius Vii. wil be restored to 
its aucieat Cestivation. 

The magnificent chorch of the Jesnits, 
which has been for some time shut, has 
been recently re-cpened witn the greatest 
solemnity. It is, however, said. that his 
Majesty, the Euperor of Austria, hes de- 
cided against the re-establishment of that 
order. 

Protestant Church Opencd. 

A charch has been opened for the Pro- 
testantsat Venice. The Austrian Govern- 
meut has granted them the free exercise 
of their rei: giou the kingdom of Italy in 
the same manner as they have long enjoyed 
that privilege iu Austria: it believed 
that this innovation in the Italien States 
hes been made in virtue of an under- 
standing with the Holy See. 


INDIA. 
Nepaulese War. 

The followig has been published iu Tn- 
dia, as containing a trait of character, self- 
willed, obstinate, and energetic: which 
seems to be an accurate description of the 
preseut race of inhabitauts in the same 
country, 

Our readers may be convinced, that the 
system of aggression on the part of the Na- 
palese is by no means of recent formation, 
and at the same time have a specimen of 
the lofty style used by their chiefs; we 
present ihem with a transiation of a Jet- 
ter, addressed to the Zemendar of C'assim- 
guaj by Gunga Ram Thapa, in 1785. In 
the cold weatuer of that year, this mau had 
invaded the uorth-west part of Ruvgpore, 
and committed several depredations in the 
border ands. A representation being made, 
the Napalese government theaght proper 
to Ceny all participation in this unuwar- 
rantable attack. it was in answer to a 
remonstrouce ou the subject, that the 
Chapa sent the following high sounding 
evistle. 

Your letter is arrived, and T am ac- 
quinted with iis contents. It is written 
that [have killed twelve men, and have 
‘orcibly carried off 100 men, women, and 
 bildren, with 500 head of cattle, and 
many effects; and in consequence you 
mean to put me in confinement, and carry 
me before the presence of the Company. 
This may be done—but on that day, you 
wil see what colour is produced when iron 
is beat against iron. [am not like the fumes 
of the poppy, which ascend and dissipate ; 
ueither am | like unto a cucumber to be 
plucked aud eaten Lhold the bridle, and 
will not turn out of my road. I will sacri- 
fice my head, or seize your crown.” 

Former Metropolis of Nepaul. 

Simrawngurh is a remarkable place; 
and is said to have been the seat of Kvpal 
royaity previously to the Goorkha con- 
quest. Mighty ruins speak its ancient 
vrandeur. The wall which encompassed 
't can yet be traced, and is above 14 miles 
in circumference. Around it at distances 
of 100 yards stood lofty watch towers. 


NORWAY. 


New. Religious Seet. 

A sect has lately sprung up in Norway, 
who are, by way of derision, termed 
“Saints.” Their religious principles are 
said, in some respects, to resemble those of 
“ The Society of Friends.” They do not, 
however, lay aside the ordinances of Bap- 
tism aud the Lord's Supper. The leader 
whose name is Hans Neilson Houghe, has 


laboured abundantly, and sutfered much 
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on account of his zeal. He was first 
awakened about thirty years ago, ina very 
remarkable manner. Being on board a 
boat, laden with straw or hay, it was, by 
some accident, overset, and he was in im- 
mineut danger of josing his life. In this 
extremity, he cried to God for belp, and 
promised, if he would preserve btw from 
his present danger, he woud serve hin as 
long as belived He was heard; aud, in 
a marvellous manner, be experienced pre- 
servation. Soon after, he left his empioy, 
and gave himself wholly to the work of the 
nivistry, Considerable numbers were 
wrought on by his preachmg, who formed 
acommunity, for the purpose of adording 
each other temporal support, as well as to 
maintain and propagate their religious 
sentimeuts. But, at length, the magis- 
trates, instigated, it is said, by the reguiar 
clergy, seized the property of — these 
United Brethren, ond imprisoned theu 
teacher, [lanes Neilson Loughe. When he 
was seized by the odicers, aud his honds 
and feet were put in irons, aud he was 
otherwise used very roughly, he bore it 
all with the greatest patience; saying, 
when he willingly stretched out bis hans 
to have the irons put ou, “1 rejowe Tam 
worthy thus to suffer persecution for the 
Lord's sake; aud though you hare taken 
away my outward property, you cannot 
take away my iuward peace ;° which had 
such an effect on the multitude who stood 
by, that many of them afterwards became 
converts to his principles ‘The last ac- 
counts which beve come to the knowledge 
of the writer respecting him, were dated 
m 1813. He was then still a prisoner. 
PRUSSIA. 

. Evhibition of Recovered Works of Art. 

Rerlin, Sept. 9.---A great number of 
works of art, our property, which are now 
come back from Paris, is already collected 
at Potsdam; and it is affirmed that they 
will be united in a public exhibition, the 
profits of which are designed for the sol- 
diers who have been wounded in France. 
In the new garden at Potsdam, there are 
even marble statues which have made a 
journey to Paris and back again. 

RUSSIA, 
Manufuctures increased. 

The Gazette of Petersburgh, of the 8th of 
September, gives the state of manufactures 
in Russia, in the year 1815. There are 
reckoued in the different provinces of this 
vast empire 181 cloth menufactories, 150 
of silk, 370 of hats, 1,848 tanneries, 247 
mauufactories of wax candles, 64 foun- 
deries of tallow, 184 lhuen factories, 67 
paper mills, 205 cotton factories, 80 rope- 
walks, 14 manufactories of pot-ash, 5 of 


tobacco, 6 of snuff-boxes, 48 srgar re- 
finers, 2 powder and sterch manufactories, 
30 of vinegar and spirits, 25 of lace, 25 of 
colours, 5 of sealiug wax, 14 of vitriol and 
sulphur, 199 of pins, needles, &c. 138 of 
glasses, 16 of porcelain and 43 of 
hrass and copper, 3 of pipes, &c. in all 
3,253. 

in 18t2 there were no more thon 2,322, 
so that the number has increased during 
two years by O31. 

Litervtere Bible Societies. 

Private letters from St. Petersburgh fur- 
uish various interesting respecting 
the jiterary est ibtishments of Russta, wincly 
are incessantly iabourie to propygate the 
culture of letters throughout that vast em- 
pire. ‘Phe great formed in that 
country for the diffusion of the Bible ex- 

ites at present the yeneral attention. 
has recently received a fetter from the 
Prince of the Burntes, a people upon the 
‘yontiers of China, in which he warmly re- 
quests Bibles written in the langeage of 
hispeople. Mr. Pinkerton is at preseat 
employed in printing Bibles for Motdavia 
ond Wallachia, where there are a million 
ond aw ha'f of Christians who are without 
them. A grevt Cépot of Bib'es has been 
opened at Moscow, and two societies con- 
nected with it hove been formed at Astra- 
can and Orenburg. 

Swepen, 
Court Eapences. 

In the Norwegian Diet on the Oth Au- 
gust, it wos decided that for the King’s 
61,000 Spanish dollars anuually 
should beas-igued, for his Royal Highness 
the Crown Prince $2,000 doilars, and for 
his Royal Ulighuess the Hereditary Prince 
16,000 dollars. 

Commerce: Timber. 

The Government of Sweden hos come 
to the decision to allow the expost of tim- 
ber and deals at the same duties by fo- 
reign as by Swedish ships, so thet the 
trade in those articles is on the same foot- 
ing as during the years 1807 to 1814. 

SPAIN. 
Priestly Over-bearing. 

A gentleman who jately teft Bareelona 
states, that such is the oppression and 
serviency to the Clergy, under which the 
Spanish people groan, that it is impossi- 
ble they can long tamely submit. Friars 
and Clergymen have the entire sway: 
they are quartered on the inhabitants like 
soldiers, and while the latter are loaded 
With coutribuiions, the dormer are exempt, 

Turkey 
Pirates: Punishment : Plague. 

Constartinople, Aug. 25.—The band of 

pirates which has lately assembled in ihe 
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Archipelago, and in the envirous of Maina 
had on July 2ist, the audacity to make a 
descent ou the isies of Argentiere and My- 
Jos, and pillaged ‘bem. Among the inha- 
bitents whom they had carrie! off were 
the wie ofa French agent, and the Vicar 
Aposiolical ; but the lady was resto: ed to 
her husband a few devs after, and the Ca- 
tholics of he Isle of Santovino ransomed 
the Vicar for 5,000 piastres. 

Several heads and errs of the Servian 
Chiets, sent by the Governor of Romeiia, 
have beeu exposed some days past over the 
principal gate of the Seraglio. 

The plague is gradually commencing its 
ravages, particularly among the Greek in- 
habitants. An English physician of the 
name of Maclean, has solicited 2 situation 
in the great Greek hospital, nearthe Seven 
Towers, that he may devote himself parti- 
cularly to the cure of this malady, and the 
Porte, apprised of his resolution, has, of 
its own accord, procured him several re- 
quisites and different advantages, that he 
may, without difficulty, apply himself to 
observations so interesting tohumanity — 
Three or four persons have been some days 
since attacked at Pera, with a malady, 
suspected to be the plague ; aud this morn- 
ing two individuals, a Greek and an Ar- 
menian, have been transported to the hos- 
pitals of their nation. 

*,.* The last accounts left the plague 
spreading, and Dr. Maclean in great dan 
ger; having taken the disorder. 


HNattonal Register + 


BRITISH. 


Kina’s following Bul- 
letin was exhibited at St. James's Patace : 

“ Windsor Castle, Oct.7. ‘The King 
has enjoyed good general health, and 
has been very quiet and comfortable dur- 
ing the last mouth; but his Majesty's 
disorder is not abated.” (Signed as usual), 


Military bravery rewarded. 


The Life Guards, for their bravery at 
Waterloo, are to have the same rank as 
the Foot Guards, and the purchase and 
sale of commissions in those highly dis- 
tinguished regiments, is shortly to be done 
away with, and for the future they are to 
be a corps «elite. 

Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, the celebrated ar- 
chitect, is appointed to build the palace 
intended for the Duke of Wellington. Mr. 
Wyutt was Private Secretary to his Grace 
when Secretary iv Lreland. 


Spoils of war: Buonaparte. 

On Mouday night Mr. Palmer, of St. 
James's-street, arrived in town from Paris, 
and has 133 large packages following him, 
containing the whole of the state and 
other property of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
inciuding his state carriage, which is 
said to exceed any thing seen in this coun- 
try. Also the last new made spendid 
eagies, with the elegant flags attached to 
them, and richly embroidered, such as have 
beeu exhibited to the Prince Regeut.— 
Some of the articles were found damaged, 
on their examined at the Castonr 
House. 

Spoils of war presented. 

The Duke of Wellington has caused 
eight pieces of brass cannon, taken from 
the enemy, to be delivered to Col. As- 
terman, of the troops of Brunswick, in 
order to be employed in the monument 
which it is intended to erect to the me- 
mory of the late Duke of Brunswick. 

Britisn Navy.—The British Navy in 
Commission, made up to the Ist of Oc- 
tober, consists of— 

Ships of the line, effective, and Guard Ships 97 
Large frigates, 24 poundersand 18's... 45 


All other Post Ships. . . 
Sloops of War, Cutters, &c. . . . . . 198 

Guard Ships, not effective, Hospital Ships, 
Prison Ships, &c. 
Total 270 


«*, Total decrease this month, 53. 

The payment of the prize-money for 
the capture of Java was advertised in « 
late London Gazette—the Admiral and 
Commodore's share, 10,9082. 14s. each 
—cighth classof British seamen, 41. 145.7 } /. 

Africa: Expeditions to Interior. 

There are two expeditions for exploring 
the interior of Africa, now in preparation. 
One of these is intended to pursue the 
course of the Niger, and ascertain the 
progress and termination of that river, as 
far as can be effected by following the 
plans of Mr. Park; the other is to pro- 
ceed to the mouth of the Congo, and ex- 
plore the course of that river, according 
to the suggestion of Mr. Maxwell, the 
friend of Mr. Park. 

Spoils of war: Sarage cruelty. 

The throne and sceptre of Rajah Sindia, 
King of Candy, are arrived in, London, as a 
present to the Prince Regent. He is sup- 
posed to be the most crue! and bloody ty- 
rant that ever reigned. One instance of 
his cruelty will be a pretty good specimen . 
—QOne of his soldiers deserted to our army, 
for which he inflicted his vengeance on his 
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unfortunate wife and innocent babes, by 
making her beat the children’s brains out 
with a pestle and mortar ; and even this 
unnatural cruelty did not satisfy him, for 
he afterwards had her put to death by the 
most excruciating tortare ‘The colours 
that were taken when he was made pri- 
soner, together with the eagles taken at 
ihe battle of Waferloo, with the most spleu- 
did colours attached to them, richiy 
embroidered with gold, by Maria Louis:, 
for Napoleon, are removed to White-hall 
Chapel. 

Six Acres or Lanp ror a Pounp Nore. 
Some time ago, one of the Charnwood 
forest claimants, tired of waiting to kuow 
the extent of bis allotinent, and fearing 
withal, that the Commissioners, and other 
expenses would nearly devour the whole 
forest, sold his right thereunto, . for one 
pound, aud absolutely executed the contract 
in a legal form. ‘The lucky purchaser 
has recently received notice from the Com- 
missioners to take possession of sir acres 
and two perches of land, as his portion. of 
the contract which he had so opportunely 
made. 


Woor.—The second public sale of Bri- 
tish wool for account of the growers, took 
place the 28th Sept. at Garraway’s Coffee- 


house, consisting entirely of Merino and } 


Southdown wool. Although amoung the 
latter there did not appear to be any 
remarkable for their fineness, good prices 
were obtained, several lots being sold as 
high as 2s. 2d. per Ib Among the Merino 
fleeces were some lots of exquisite quality, 
and ia the opinion of judges nothing in- 
ferior to good Saxon woo! either in bair or 
condition, 3s. Sd. per Ib. was the highest 
price obtained. Some Merino fleeces of 
5th and 9th crosses were knocked’ down at 
95. 2d. We have the best authority for 
stating that several hundred bags of Spa- 
nish wool have been sold lately much 
under 2s. per Jb. and, notwithstanding the 
present low price, above 2,000,000 Ibs. 
weight of Spanish and German wools have 
been received within these last six weeks. 

Manuractures. — The increased and 
increasing prices of the Long Wools are 
now easily accounted for, as the late im- 
provements in the mauufactory of wool 
and cloths have enabled the makers to use 
the long and coarser wools iu the same 
manner as the finer ones were used for- 
merly, and to make the cloth equally 
good from them. In addifion to this disco- 
very may be added another, in regard to 
Flax, which can now be rendered fit for 
spinning in the course of one day, all 
the old methods of steepimg being laid 


aside which required a process of many 
days. 

During the extreme heat on Thursday 
the 14th Sept. the thermometer in the gar- 
den of Thomas Sharpe, Esq. of Romsey, 
rose to 120 degrees, and being usable to 
contain more heat, it burst ! 

Valuable exportation, 

In a late list of goods exported to Ostend, 
is the following curious entry :—* G. 
Thym, 32 Parrots, 42 singing-birds, 9 pi- 
geons, 7 cats, 11 monkeys, 2 squirrels, 
2001.1" 

Hospitality: Michaelmas. 

According to good old English hespj- 
tality and antient custom, 13 large geese 
were roasted at one fire on Michaelmas 
day, at the seat of the Earl of Bristol, at 
lckworth, Suffolk, ef which the whole 
household establishment partook. 

Foot-rot in Skeep: cure. 


A gentleman attached to agriculturat 
pursuits, being lately in Holland, par- 
chased from the shepherd of the Count de 
Rosenberg, near the Hague, the following 
recipe for curing the foot-rot in sheep, viz. 
Gold leaf, three ounces; verdigris, six 
ounces; vitriol, three ounces; burnt aluma,: 
three ounces. to be pounded and re- 
duced to fine powder ; aad afterwards te 
be beiled in a pound and a half of ordinary 
honey. It is to be used cold, the foot to 
be anointed as soon as the malady is dis- 
covered ; an ounce a day, if it has lasted 
any time Ithas never been kuown to fait, 
even with Merinos, so liable to that dis- 
order. 

Herrings large. 

Herrings, of an uncommon size, were 
caught at Perran Bay, Cornwall, on 
Wednesday night last; one of them mea- 
sured in length 25 iuches, girth round 
the body 144 inches; and weighed 42ibs, 

Eets in abundance, 

On Friday and Saturday last, 200 dozea 
of eels were caught at Mill of Milldens, 
in the parish of Guthrie, N. B. They 
filled two Riga linseed barrels and eight 
washing tubs. Some of them equa!led, in 
thickness, a man’s leg, and were upwards 
of five feet long, They were taken in 
a machine commoniy called by the mil- 
lors auark, on their supposed emigration 
from the Loch of Balguise, down the wa- 
ter of Lunan, to the sea. 

Bu'cher’s meat reduced. 

The common crier annvunced throngh 
the streets of this city, ou Saturday last, 
“ Prime cuts of beef selling in the market 
at 6d. per Ib. boiling pieces at 4gd. and 
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mutton in proportion.” — Eveter Flying 
Post. 

Prourric Apprer.—A few days since, 
an. adder was killed at Cross-in-hand, 
Sussex, with twenty wine young ones 
within her, whieh were also all killed 
as they crawled forth. 

tars.—lor their destruction, cuta piece 
of sponge isto small pieces; damp them 
a little in auniseed ; then dip them in 
some melted dripping or fat Lay them in 
the places infested, aud it will be found 
equal to the most expeusive preparation, 
aud free from danger to children. 

Vine produce fire. 

There is in his Majesty's Garden, at 
Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Park, a 
black Hambro’ Crape Vine, 13 years old, 
(under the care of Mr. Tidy). It fills a 
house 44 feet jong, by 16 feet wide, and 
has eleven haudrved bunches of fine fruit 
suspended from its branches, the whole of 
which grows only from one stem four 
feet hizh, which stands in the house; the 
circumference of the stem is only nine 
inches. consequence of the improving 
and vigorous state of the Vine, the house 
is ordered to be evlarged eight lights in 
length, and eight feet in width. 

In July last 2 Melon was cut in the gar- 
den of Thomas Walker, Esq. of Longford, 
near Manchester, which weighed fifteen 
pounds; it was sixteen inches long, and 
two feet six inches in circumference. Its 
flavour was exceilent. 


Locusts in England. 


There is now in the possession of Mr. 
John Robinson, of Meryport, a living lo- 
cust ; it is about 2% inches long, and the 
body an inch aud a half in circumference ; 
its colour is black, yellow, brown, aud light 
olive variegated, but of a darker hue than 
some already scen ; the largest wings 
(there being six in all) are of a dusky 
black, its mid-wings of a bright olive 
black and yellow chequered, and the in- 
nermost very lively coloured. Of what 
country it is a native, or from whence 
it has last emigrated, is not known, as it 
was taken by Capt. William Robinson, 
of the Covkson, on the wing, on Maryport 
Quay, supposed to have decamped from the 
fore-sail of a vessel just arrived from Bel- 
fast, and being solus, attracted much atten- 
tion. 

Remarkable situation. 

There is a house calied Hardingwood, 
in the county of (Chester, the inhabi- 
tants of which, whenever they go to the 

arish church, which is thet of Church 
wton, in Cheshire, go out of the pro- 


vince of Canterbury into that of York ; 
pss through two counties, Staffordshire 
and Cheshire; three parishes, Woolstan- 
ton, Audiey, and Lawton; three con- 
stableries, Tunstall, Chell, and Lawton ; 
twohundreds, Pitchell and Nantwich; and 
two dioceses, Lichfield and Chester. 


Cheap consequence 
of acompetitiou between some Coach Pro- 
prietors on the Northern road, a traveller 
may be accommodated with a seat iv an 
excellent carriage, which travels 8 miles 
an hour, for one guinea, from London to 
York, a distance of 200 miles; and from 
London to Boston, a distance of 116 
miles, for nine shillings. 

Wesleyan Methodists. 


Number of Membersin Foreign Stations. 


At Sierra Leone . . . . 100 
At the Cape of Good Hope . 42 


In the West Indies . . . 17,856 
In Nova Scotia .... . 41,759 


19,860 
In America, there are Members 
42,431 


62,201 
The total Number of the Methodist So- 
cieties throughout the World is 442,080. 


Drawhack: Paper : Bibles. 

The University of Cambridge has re- 
ceived from Government, during the last 
seven years, as a drawback for paper print- 
ed within it, the sum of 15,0871. 7s. 6d.; 
the University. of Oxford, the sum of 
18,658). 2a. 6d. The number of Bibles 
printed at Cambridge, during the last 
seven years, was 392,000; of New Testa- 
ments, 423,000 ; of Prayer Rooks, 
194,000. At Oxford, the number of Bi- 
bles printed of all kinds, was 460,500 ; of 


Testaments, 386,000; of Common Prayer: 


Books, 400,000 ; of Catechisms, Psalters, 


&e 200,000. ‘The value of the whole was 


212,017], Is. Sd. Value of books not sacred, 
printed at Oxford, 24,0001. 
Unfortunate s<curity Stifling. 

Some individuals, natives of [reland, 
brought into the town of Stafford a quan- 
tity of pigs, with intent to dispose of 
them at tie Wakes. fair held at that town, 
lately ; but not being able to do so, they 
obtained permission to lodge them in a 
stable belonging to the Union Mill, in the 
Lower-street, which had been before oc- 
cupied upon similar occasions. It having 
rained heayily on the preceding day, the 
animals, to the number of 106 were wet 
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when housed ;—when the steam arising 
from their bodies, and the circumstance of 
the door being closed upon them by 2 per- 
sou whose fow!s roosted in the stabie, 
produced suffocation, and eighty w*re 
found dead inthe morning; 22 fowls out of 
25 shored the same fate. 

Reported improvement on the Steam Engine. 


An importent improvement re- 
cently been made in the coustruction of 
steam-cengines, by which not more than 
one-twentieth part of the coal consumed 
in an engine of tweuty-horse, or any 
other required power, becomes necessary. 
The construction is as follows :—A fur- 
nace, holding about a peck of coals, is 
made moveable iuto a large irou vessel, 
and has a fling, which, when introduced 
into the vessel, cioses the opening in 
that part; iu an instant the air is rare- 
fied; the expruded air passes through a 
tube, presses upon the piston of a pump, 
axl produces in this a motion of about four 
feet; the rod of the piston then becomes 
the moving power of the furnace, back- 
wards and forwards; and this is effected 
about sixty times ina minute, Suppose the 
air to be rarefied about three times, there 
will then be an excess of two atmospheres 
equal to the pressure of 30 poundson every 
square inch. ‘The expansion being uni 
form, there is no danger from explosion ; 
the construction bejug simple, the expence 
is comparatively small, 

Anew Bridge is contracted for to be 
erected cverthe River Neu atiNorthampton, 
from an eiegant design by Mr. Anderson, 
consisting of three spacious arches, and 
a temporary Wooden oue is now erect- 
ing for the acconmodation of passengers ; 
till the other is compleated, which it is 
supposed will take two or three years. 

Flourishing state of Treasury. 

When the accounts were closed at the 
Bank, relative to the Exchequer, for the 
last quarter, it was found that there was 
an excess for that time only, of two mil- 
lions three hundred thousand pounds. 

New Duties : their effects : Couches, 


Ou Michaelmas day, the day on which li- 
cences yuder.the increased duties of post- 
coaches, &c. were to be taken up, the 
whole of the hackney coaches that run 
from Plymouth-dock to Plymouth, ceased 
to ply; it being found impossible to pay 
the additional heavy duty. 

New Patace ror Bovapartr.—We 
are asstived that an elegant edifice for the 
residence of this impertant object of British 
vigilance aud detention, is vow in pro- 
gress of constraction at Woolwich. It is 
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to be of waod, and to be sent out in pieces 
in order to be put together on its arrival 
at St. Helena. Those who have had op- 
portunities of judging, speak highly of the 
beauty and convenience of the plan, and 
of the neatness ~* the execution. ‘This 
{'x-Imperial mansion will be soon ready 
to be shipped for its ultimate cestivation. 

Pompous Coronation dresses of Buonaparte. 

On Saturday Oct. 28, when the Prince 
Regent dined with the Marl of liverpool, 
at Fife House, a Gentleman of the name 
of Tournier, lately returned from Paris, was 
introduced to shew his Royal Highness the 
sp cndid robe which the Ex-Emperor of 
France wore at his mock coronation, This 
superb covermg of seif-assumed Royalty, 
coutains thirty yards of the finest Genoa 
velvet, richly studded with bees, embroi- 
dered in gold, amounting in the whole to 
three hundred aud sixty-five, the num- 
ber of days in the year, luterspersed with 
fifty-two Roman N's, to: answer to the 
weeks in the same period, exquisitely 
worked in gold silver, alterustely 
placed. At the time Bonaparte first wore 
this magnificent dress, the train of if was 
supported by four Cardinals. That 0° Jo- 
sephine is made of the same costly materi- 
ils and ingenious workmanship with double 
the number of bees, her train was, on 
the same occasion, supported by four 
Quvens, aud the Pope placed the Regal 
Crowus on their heads. 

French Immorality. 

Jane le Roy, a French fruit-woman, 
stands bailed to appear at the next. Ports- 
mouth Sessions, for offering for sale in- 
decent French prints. 

*,* We have been desired to call the 
attention of the couservators of public 
morals to the number of indeceucies cir- 
culated among our youth, by means of 
those apparently trifling articles, Syurr- 
Boxes. They contain the most inge- 
nious, and the most disgusting, soecimens 
of this abominable abuse of the grephic 
Arts. We know that the French would 
be happy to see us as vile as themselves 5 
aud now the intercourse is open, there is 
uo stone they will leave unturned, to ac- 
complish their purposcs :—but, we trust, 
that our magistrates will do their duty, 
wd that this hint will induce them to 
teach tradesmen who are foolish and 
wicked enough to deal in such yilenesser, 
that su ch transgressions are not profitable, 
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The Regent's Canal, Mary-le-bone, forms 
apromineut object of atteution at the pre- 
sent moment. Workmen have been some 
time past busily employed in excaveting 
a basin within a few yards of the Uamp- 
stead-road, around which warehouses are 
to be built, aud facilities afforded for fanc- 
ing goods of all sorts. By this arrange: 
ment the expence of land carriage, which 
has hitherto been so great to the villages 
in that neighbourhood wil! be much re- 
duced. Another basin is to be excavate: 
near Pancras, aud at various other po- 

ulous districts ea the line of the cut to 
guise dln There ave to be several col- 
lateral cuts from the maiu sticam to more 
distaut villages. 

Drury Lane Theatre.—A Report on the 
Treasury accounts was lately laid before a 
General Meeting of the propnetors of this 
Joint Stock Company;: of that document 
the following are the principal features. 

There would be no dividend for the last 

The cost of raising the building, furnish. 
fing the theatre, and paying a variety of 
debts, having now ceased, the present was 
the proper time for making a general and 
compreheusive communicatioux—and  ex- 
amiuing how far the calculations originally 
mace, «greed with the uitimate results. 
The cateniation, in the first Report, 

for the liquidation of bond and 

other debts, vaslaidat. . 
But the am: uot of liquidating those 

claims, together with procuring 

the Act of Parliament, law, and 

other expenses, was.» . 


£143,935 


167,983 


Excess . . . . 24,048 
Fstimate for building Theatre . 125,000 
Real cost (exclusive of alterations 
and wew decorations) . . 147,343 
Exceeding. . . 22,343 
Furnishing the Theatre, and pro- 
viding the mecessery facilities for 
performance, estimated . 25,000 
The sum expended . . ... . . 35,225 


These excesses formed, with some 
other items,a gross deficit of... 6£,294 


This was uear'y met by the sale uf pri- 
vate boxes, which (exclnding a diminution 
of income ofat least 3,000/. perannum) pro- 
duced 58,568... There wes also an annuity 
of 300/. per annum for twenty one years, 
from, the next season, payable, as a cus- 
somary fee, for thevirival licenses, at the 


Lord Chamberlain's Office; and the an- 
nuities might be valued at 70,0008 There- 
fore the probable amount of property 
vestee in the theatre might be taken as 
foilows 

Estate, potents, and licenses (esti- 


mated in first Report at 99,0002). 125,724 
Luilding and furmehing theatre (es- 

timated at 150,000L) . . . 185,264 


£ 378,988 


Total . 
This sum wes raised chiciy by shares, 
bounds actually ontstancing, ond private 
boxes, bringing in the sum of 297,479¢. 
Not less than 17,500/, had been takeu 
from the aunual receipts to cover the costs 
and charges of the theatre, up to a specified 
period—but, from this 0,000/ the value of 
two boxes, subsequently raised, was to be 
deducted, leaving 8,500/. to be placed (oa 
the account of their receipts. 
Aggregate receipt for last three years 222,07 
Expense (including dividend) 242,294 


Making an excess of . 19,587 
iu short, the sum of 27,8871. forms the en- 
tire amount of the debt of the theatre ;and, 
deducting from this a variety of itens, 
there would be left a balance of loss, of 
3,400/, for a period of three years. after 
Jividing 24,0004 as dividends on the ca- 
pital, ana paying en insurance of 4047. 

Sixty-three thousane pounds hed on the 
average, been received for 200 mghts. 

Cut of 306,000/ the original estimate of 
the subscription, not more than 245,360/. 
had been forthcoming. 

Forty eight thousand pounds had been 
sunk in the adjustment of claims, 

‘The sevtinieuts of the meeting seemed to 
ie, that no dividend should be paid, till 
were discharged, which 
may take two or three years further. 

SCOTLAND. 
Roman Catholic Merriages. 
Cirevit Court, Inverness, Sept. 22. 


residing at Aberchalder was brought to 
the bar. The indictment against bin was 
founded on the conmon Jaw, and on the 
Sctof the Parliament of Scotland, 34th 
of first session of Charies Il. 1661, chap. 
34.) intituied, “An Act against claudes- 
tine aud unlawful) Marriages,” whi reby 
ois provided, that whatseever person 
or persous shall hereafter merry, or pro- 
cure themseives to be marvied in a clan- 
cestiae or inorderly way, or by Jesuits, 
Priests, or any other not authorized by 
this Kirk,” shall suffer the pene ities therein 
mentioned; “and that the celebrotor of 
such marriages be banished the kingdom, 


Join Lamont, Ronan Catholic Priest, 
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never to return therein under pain of 
death." The indictment charged the 
prisoner, with having “ celebrated a clan- 
destine and irregular marriage, betwecn 
John MRailt, a Protestant, and Isabella 
Macdonald, a Roman Catholic, or Pa- 
pist, without auy certificate produced or 
required by him, that the banus of mar- 
riage between the said parties had beeu 
proclaimed, as required by law, on three 
diferent Sundays,’ ia the chureh ofthe 
parish wherein they reside, and without 
any due proclamation of the banns of mar- 
riage having taken place.” 

Mr. Lamont having pleaded not guilty, 
the Lord Justice Clerk, enquired if there 
was any objection to the relevancy ? 
Whereupon Mr. Grant, of Rothiemur- 
chus, as Council for the prisoner, stated 
that there was no objection to the rele- 
vancy, and that the Panuel rested his de- 
fence on the general piea of not guilty. 

The Lord Justice Clerk however, 
deemed it his duty to make a few remarks 
on the statutory crime charged. His Lord- 
ship meutioned, that his attention was for 
the first time particularly called to a con- 
sideration of the Statute, when on Cir- 
cuit at Jedburgh, in April, 1812. He 
then bestowed his most careful attention 
on the subject, and thought it bis duty to 
pronounce sentence, in terms of the Act, 
on two persons then tried. They ap- 
peared, however, to have assumed the 
character of Clergymev, which did not 
belong to them. Another case occurred 
before his Lordship and Lord Hermand, 
at Aberdeen, in September, 1812, against 
one of the Bailies of Invertury. Special 
circumstances occurred in that case, which 
rendered it unuecessary to give any gene- 
ral judgment on tee point oflaw. These 
cases were not exactly similar to the pre- 
seut; they were in various respects diffe- 
rent; but on duly weighing all authori- 
ties, he thought himself bound to give 
effect to the statute, and had no doubt of 
the relevancy of the indictment against 
Mr. Lamont. In the course of his obser- 
vations, his Lordship said nothing on the 
expediency or policy of the law, uor of the 
present prosecution. 

The usual interlocutor of relevancy was 
then pronounced, and a Jury sworn. 

The Advocate Depute then stated, that 
the present indictment contained two spe- 
cific and distinct charges; Ist. The cele- 
brating of marriage by a person not euti- 
tled to doso, the pannel being a Popish 
Priest; and 2d. The celebration of mar- 
riage without the due proclamation of 
banns. ‘Both these charges he thought 
he should have been able to establish, but 
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on account of the necessary absence of a 
material witness, whom he expected to be 
able to adduce, he was not prepared to 
prove that the bauns were not proclaimed, 
and he, therefore, abandoned that part of 
the charge. Ue expected, however, to 
be able to establish the other charges con- 
tained in the indictment. 

A number of witnesses were then exa- 
mined by the Advocate Depute, and se- 
veral as to the character of the prisoner, 
who all bore testimony to its being most 
respectable. 

The Jury were then addressed by the 
Advocate Depute, aud afterwards by Mr, 
Grant, on behalf of the prisoner. 

Lord Succoth then proceeded to sum up 
the evidence. His Lordship adverted 
fully to the several points of law connected 
with the statute founded on, and the case 
at issue. We understood him upon the 
whole to be of opinion—|Ist, that the sta- 
tute hbelled ou was in full force; edly, 
that a marriage celebrated by a Popish 
Priest, with or without the proclamation — 
of banns, between what parties soever, 
even when both are Catholics, was irre- 
gular and inorderly, aud that the cele- 
brator was liable to the penalties of the 
statute ; and Sdly, that the Pannel had 
celebrated an irregular aud inorderly mar- 
riage. 

The Jury having for some time retired, 
returned a verdict, finding by a plurality 
of voices the libel not proven, whereupon 
the Pannel was assoilzied simpliciter, and 
dismissed from the bar. 

IRELAND. 
Exquisite Sinning rewarded. 

The Liven Board in Ireland have 
sented a poor woman with thirty guineas, 
for having spua three hanks of yaru so ex-° 
tremely tine, that 272 weighed only oue 
pound, each hank weighing uo more than 
25 grains avoirdupois weight. 


Currant Wine.—The foliowing recipe 
obtawed the honorary prize giveu by the 
Caledouian Horticultural Society For 
a tweuty-pint cask, five oue half-piuts 
of white currant juice, eleven pints of 
water, aud tweuty-cight pounds of sugar 
are required, Mix all in a large tub; skim 
the liquor well; put it ina barrel, aod fill 
up the barrel with water and sugar (one 
pound of sugar to a pint of water), as long 
as the liquor ferments: aficrwards add 
half a bottie of whisky; then bung ups 
the barrel. It will be ready for bottliug 
by Aprilor May.” 

Meruons or Ratsina Porators 
Winver. — First Method :— Take some 
et al mould and cover the bot- 
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tom of'a large box, about two inches thick, 
then lay Potatoes of the kind (and the 
largest of their kind) called Ox-Nobles 
(chiefly used for Cattle) side by side, so 
as to cover the mould, then cover these 
with two inches more mould, and so on for 
four or five courses. ‘The box may stand 
covered with dry straw in any warm 
cellar. If this plan be adopted in the 
month of November, a very large supply 
of beautiful young potatoes will be obtained 
very soon after Christmas, and the process 
may be repeated so as to have a sueces- 
sion till the season produce them in the 
natyral way. Second method :—Preserve 
some fine kidney potatoes as long through 
the summer as possible, and by keeping 
them cool, and rubbing off the sprouts, 
they may be kept sufficiently fresh to vege- 
tate till late in July, or the beginning of 
August ; then plant them with manore 
in the usual way, but closer, each se* with- 
jo six inches of the other, and in rows 
twelve or fourteen inches asunder. (The 
shavings of grass-plats are thought prefer. 
able to manure.) ‘These potatoes will grow 
very rapully, and when the October frosts 
come, the young ones at the roots will be 
about that besutiful size the early Lan- 
casbire ones are. If at this time, as soon 
as the tops are withered by the frost, the 
beds are carefully covered with long 
litter or dry straw, and if the soil be not 
much iifested by the grub, they will re- 
main una'tered till Christmas, aud may be 
used in the highest perfection for more 
than two mouths from that time, and even 
then the only alteration perceptible is in 
the thickness of the skin, which the cook 
will find it necessary to scrape otf, aud 
which a litt'e destroys their beauty. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorana Office, October 28, 1815. 
We begin this article with words of wis- 
dom: his Imperial Majesty of China has 
obliged his subjects and the world, by a 
paper which is highly proper for the con- 
sideration of al! statesmen on the face of 
the earth. We are happy in being fa- 
voured with a copy of the translation ; it 
places the author in a truly respectable 
light. 


Pexine Gazette. 
Kea-king, 19th Year, 10th Moon, 2nd Day. 
[November 13, 1814.] 
On GoverNING WITH SINCERITY. 
Draun up by His Majesty. 
Govern with truth and sincerity, and 


order will be the result; if not, then anar- 
chy will ensue. ,To an individual, a fa- 
mily, evéu to the SSvereign and the whole 
Empire, nothing further is requisite than 
truth. 

At this moment great degeneracy pre- 
vails; the Mogistrates are destitute of 
tru‘h, and great numbers of the People 
are false and deceitful. The Magistrates 
are remiss aud inattentive; the People are 
all given up to visionary schemes and in. 
fernal arts. The dink that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey 
the admonitions which | give them, but, 
even with respect to those traitorous bau- 
ditti, who make the most horrible opposi- 
tion tome; it affects not their minds in the 
least degree; they never give the subject 
a thought. It is iudeed monstrously 
stra That which weichs with them is 
their persons and famities; the netion and 
goveriment, they cousider light as uothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good uame to a 
hundred ages; he whodves uot, leaves a 
name that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life, is not 
more than an hundred years. What 
hearts have those, who being engaged in 
the service of their Sovereign, but desti- 
tute of talent, yet choose to enjoy the 
sweets of office, and carelessly speud their 
days! 

The means used by the sages, to perfect 
their virtue, is expressed in one word, 
“ Sincerity.” Sincerity ! or, in’ other 
words, Truth and Uprightness. Let my 
servants (the officers of the Empire) exa- 
mine themselves, whether or not they can 
be sincere, whether or not they can be 
upright? I fear they will give but a poor 
account, 


The virtue of the common People, is 
like the waving grain, (it bends with every 
wind that blows.) If superiors have little 
truth or siucerity in their hearts, the dis- 
orderly intentions of the People will cer- 
tainly be numerous Small in the begin- 
ning, and not affecting the mass of the 
People, they gradually increase, till at 
last the bludgeon is seized, and rebellion 
and anarchy ensue. "Ay 

In ancient times, the heads of rebellion, 
styled themselves Wang and Te, Kings 
aud Emperors;* but it was never heard 
in ancient times, that any assumed the 
uame of San hwang, (or the king of Hea- 


* Alluding to the fabulous ages of Chi- 
nese History. 
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ven, the king of Earth, and the hing of 
Men. t+). ‘The hearts of the men of this 
aye are daily degenerating. 

As we" are the Superiors of this People, 
shali we bear not to exert our hearts and 
strength to the utmost?—shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassituce, if we 
may thereby save a ten thousandth part ? 

Ifin coming forward, or in retiring, the 
sole object be personal gain; does a man 
not lower himself thereby to the conmon 
Hay, siuk low as the filth of the 
age. Think, what kind of men will fu- 
ture ages describe you! Will they not 
eugrave infamy on your back! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
by the officers of Government, the Nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the Peo- 
ple are spared a portion of misery. The 
Prince and the People, alike depend on 
the officers of Goverument. ‘The happy 
state of things iu the time of Tang and 
Yu,* was the result of the exertious of the 
officers of Government. 

Because of iny moral defects. I-met with 
the greatest couvulsions which took place 
the last year. Day nor night can I ba- 
nish it from my breast. My anxious and 
constant desire is, to bring things to a 
well governed state. How shall I dare to 
be remiss or inattentive to it?) Bat my 
servauts of late, gradually forget the af- 
fair. When [call them into my presence, 
they say, “ There is nothing wrong !” 

Q, alas!—The residue of the rebels, not 
yet taken commotion excited by various 
reports; to sit down with repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still treat it with 
indifference, and allow themselves to say, 
“ There is nothing wroug?” If this may 
be endured, what mey not be endured ? 

T speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon ali the officers of my 
Court to act with sincerity of heart, aud 
sincerely fulfil the duty of good servants. 
Thus they wis aid sincere wishes, 
and accord with my sincere declaration,.— 
Tf you are able to disregard this, ana con- 
sider the words of your Sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indeed, harder than 
the rocks. You are unfit to be spoken to, 
and the fault of speaking to those 
that are unfit to be spoken to, devolves 
on nie. But, it will be impossible 
for you to escape being charged by the 
pen ofthe Historian, as false and treache- 
rous deceivers. ‘The distinction betwixt a 
Patriot and a Traitor, is expressed by the 
two words, “True, False.” ln the morn- 


+ By this it would appear, that some 
Persons had recently assumed this title. 
* About the year of the world 1709. 


ing and at night, lay your hands upon 
your hearts, and you will understand 
without the aid of words.” 


. . . . . . 


No Minister, of whatever nation, need 
be displeased at this advice: it goes on the 
strictly British principle, that every public 
officer is such, not for himself, but for the 
advantage of those whom he serves. And 
the most honourable service is that of the 
country at large; always understanding the 
expression of the recompeuce due to that 
service to reside in the supreme Public 
Officer of the realm. [le is the persou who 
can best appreciate services; who js acs 
quainted with their differeut bearings; 
who has full knowledge of such as are of a 
private and confidential nature; and who 
has watched the progress of those transacs 
tions, and wituessed the difficulties which 
opposed them, together with the address 
aud diligence by which those difficulties 
have been surmounted. The man who 
prevents a war, for instance, or even he 
who skilfully staves off hostilities for some 
years, though unabie to preveut them ens 
tirely, deserves a Peerage, no less than the 
man who happily closes contention, after it 
has run its course. But, who can know 
this? From its nature it is secret; and se- 
cret it must continue, till time discloses it. 
The Prince, then, is the rewarder, as well 
as the judge, of merit: andthe Prince, tocs 
is the reprover of languor and sluggish- 
ness, whether under the eastern or the 
western hemisphere. 

As it is very rarely that we are able to 
adorn our pages with the productions of 
Imperial pens, we have thought the first 
place due to this voice of the Sovercign 
calling to attention; and this, without 
meaning any disrespect to the concerns of 
our own country, to which we now in the 
uext place, direct our attention. 


The first noticeable is, the further pro- 
rogation of the British Parliameut from No- 
vember to February 1. This is an occur- 
rence that has uot been witnessed for so 
many years, that it forms a kind of epoch. 
We have seen Pariiameut summoned many 
weeks before Christmas, in order to grant 
supplies; but now, say the speculators, the 
Minister has so much money at his ¢om- 
maud, that he needs no further grants. 
He had obtained a sufticiency for the whole 
year, supposing expences to conliuue on 
an extended scale; but, hostilities being 
suppressed at a blow, the differences are 
savings altogether in his favour. ‘This, 
among other things, gives a favourab!e turu 
to the Public Funds; and Gmniwn has 
again been done at 16 cr 16-4 
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We know that the great men in the city 
talk big of ‘heir money! too, as raising the 
price of stocks: @ la bonne heure ;—both 
causes may concur. 

The surplus of the Consolidated Fund for 
the last quarter, nearly two millions and a 
half, is another symptom of public pros- 

erity, 

The reduction of the value ofa guinea to 
twenty-one siallings, is among the most 
pleasing symptoms of the times, and speaks 
the preveiling opinion on the Continent, 
more satisfictorily than volumes of poli- 
tical speculations. To this we may add, 
that lately on an application from the In- 
vestigator’s Office at the Bank, for addi- 
tional assistance and clerks;—the answer 
received wos,—*“ The office is rather des- 
tined to nudergo reduction than augmen- 
tation. ‘This looks well here, also.—— 
In short, we trust that seft/ed tranquillity 
is at no distance. As to a few motions and 
commotions among various trades, the 
nothing «fect the political interest of the 
constrs. The sailors the coal-tracde 
have embodied themselves to overcome 
their emplovers, but this will have no con- 
SEQUEL ES. We wish we could say the 
same of Ire'ind; where the disturbers of 
the country’s peace have given occasion for 
seudinge over additional bodies of troops. 
‘We ore heertily sorry for this; and the ra- 
ther, as we see no good end to it. 
pubiie mind pretty much this month: at 
first, on ovceston ofa rash enterprize by 
Gen. Porlier, who surprized Corunna, and 
was prosecuting bis purpose, when he was 
seized by some of his followers, was throw u 
intothe prison of the Inquisition, and was 
executed in three days. The whole effort, 
though professedly made to restore the 
principles aud authority of the late Corics, 
appears to been iajudicions, ill-timed, 
and iil-starred; and this the rather, if Gen. 
Porther, after having been in custody, was 
then at large, on bis parole of honour, 

Since that afftir, but whether in con- 
sequence of it, we know not, the King of 
Speiu has swept off his Ministry, not ex- 
cepting his Confessor, to the number of 
forty six persons. Some are sent hither; 
others thither: some to Ceuta; some to 
their country estates; some to distant em- 
bassies, and some to their convents. Now, 
ir his Majesty shou'd really change bis 
measures, should assemble tke represen- 
tatives of his people, and should acquire 
popularity among his subjects, we shall 
forget and forgive all his previous follies 
and superstitions, and think him destined 
to better purposes than embroidering gowns 
for the Virgin Mary, or dreaming: about 


appearances, at once delusive and de- 
structive. 

It will give us infinite pleasure to see 
the principles of the British Constitution 
trinmphaat in Spain; though we cannot 
expect to see them established, unless with 
essential modifications. The war in the 
Spanish colonies continues ; which is say- 
lug enough to excite pity for suffering bu- 
nianity. Several expeditions planned in 
Old Spain, appear to have failed of their 
purposes in New Spain. 

France must always command the at- 
tention of Europe; from her sitaation, her 
inaguitade, her strength, her talents, and 
lately from her phrenzied exertions, and 
their consequences. The most noticeable 
incident, is the assembling of the Cham- 
bers, and their general disposition, as re- 
presentatives of the Nation. They seem, 
generally, to be loyal; but we must wait ; 
for lately France las had representatives 
of every description, yet each, in its turn, 
affected to be the only true and genuine 
essence and quintessence of the people's 
real sentiments. The meeting of these as- 
semblies for business, was opened Octo- 
ber 7, with considerable state on the part of 
his Majesty. The Princes of the blood, 
the Ministers, and other Grandees of the 
Realm, surrounded the throne. The as- 
sembly stood up nncovered, His Majesty, 
seated on the Throne; took off Ins hat; 
thew put it on again, and delivered the fol- 
lowing speech. 


HIS MAJESTY’s SPEECH. 


“ last year assem- 
bled the two Chambers for the first time, 
I congratulated myself upon having, by an 
honourable Treaty, restored peace to 
France. She began to taste the fruits of 
it ; all the scurces of public prosperity were 
re-opeaing, When a criminal enterprise, 
seconded by the most ivconceivable de- 
fection, arrested their course. The evils 
which this ephemeral usurpation caused 
our country deeply afflicted me. Yet I 
ought to declare here that had it been pos- 
sible to affect none but myself, I should 
have blessed Providence. The marks of 
affection which my people have given me 
in the most critical moments, have con- 
soled me in my personal sufferings ; but 
those of my subjects, of my children, weigh 
upon.my heart; and in order to put a pe- 
riod to this state of affairs, more burden- 
some than the war itself, I have concluded 
with the Powers, which, after having de- 
stroyed the Usurper, still occupy a great 
part of our territory, a Convention which 
regulates our present and future relations 
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with them. Tt will be communicated to 
you without any restriction, as soou as tt 
has received its fast formality. You, Geu- 
tlemen, vou and all France well kuow the 
profound grief T must have felt—but the 
very safety of my kingdom readered this 
great determingiion wece**ry, aud whe: 
[took it, [felt the duties it tmposed apon 
me. have ordered thet there should this 
year be paid, from the Treasury of my 
Civil List, into the ‘Treasury of the State, 
a considerable portion of my revenue. 

“My faintly were no soouer 
of my resolution, than they offered me « 
proportionate gift. have ordered similar 
diminutions iv the salaries and expences 
of all my servants, without exception. | 
shall always be ready to share sacrifices 
which imperious ciremestances  inipose 
upon my people. Ail the stateuscnts shail 
he submitted to you, and you will know 
the importance of the economy which | 
have in the departments of 
my Ministers, aud in all parts of the Go- 
vernment; happy if these measures shall 
suflice for the burdens of the state. In 
all events, [rely upou the devoteduess of 
the nation, and the zeal of the two Cham- 
bers. 

« But, Gentlemen, other sweeter and 
not less important cares unite you at pre- 
seut; it is to give more weight to .our de- 
liberations, it is to collect more ights me- 
self that [have created new Peers, aud that 
the number of Deputies of Departments 
has been increased. 1 hope i have suc- 
ceeded inmy choice, and the eagerness of 
the Deputies al this difficult conjuncture, is 
also a proof that they are anttiated by a 
sincere affection for my person, and a 
radent love for the country. 

“Itis then with sweet satisfaction and 
full confidence that have assemb!ed you 
about me, cortata thet you will never 
love sight of the fundamentil bases of the 
happiness of the Stete, a frank and 
union of the Chambers the Ming, aud 
respect for the Coustitutioual Charter— 
that Charter which [weighed with care 
hefore gave it, to which refection at- 
faches me more and more dearly, which t 
have sworn to maintain, and to which ail of 
you, begiauing with my family, are about 
to swear obedience, is without Goubt sus- 
ceptible, like ali human institutions, of 
being more perfect: but none of us ought 
to forget thet the danger of innovation is 
not far remote from the advantage of 
melioration. Many other objects of im- 
portance require our labours: to make re!t- 
gion re-fiourish, purify the public morals, 
found liberty upon respect for the laws, 


reuiler them more and more analogous 


to these great views, give stability to cre- 
dit, recompose the army, heal the 
wounds that have but too Ceepiy tera 
the bosom of our couutry, iu tive, eusure 
iuternal tranquillity, aud thereby make 
France respected without ; such are the 
objects that our efforts ought to lead to. 
do not flatter myseif that so much good 
cau be the work of ove Session, but if at 
the close of the preseat Legisiature it. is 
seeu that we are approa: bing it, we ouglit 
iv be set sied with oirseives.  Lshall iexve 
wothing undone, aud in order to arrive 
atit, L rely, Geutlemena, u, on your most 
active co-operation.” 

The general nature of the terms on 
Which the Allies have made peace with 
are sufficiently kuowu; though 
uot vet officially disciosed. France sur- 
renders several stroug fortresses, aud allows 
vthers (to the number of fourteen) to be 
garrisoned by 150,000 Allted troops, dur- 
mg five years, at her expence: she also 
agrees to pay 700 millions of francs about 
28 millions sterling) as expences of the 
War. She losses her witiseum &c. &e. 
This is what she has got by Buouaparte’s 
last irruption. 

Hotland is intent or paying off her debt. 

Denmark has obtained a small territory 
in exchange for Pomerania. 

Turkey is said to be making prepara- 
tious: we cannot conjecture for what 
purpose. 


Contmercial Chronicle. 
STATE OF TRADE, 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Oct, 25, 1815. 
Tir first thing we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to, this month, is, the 
comparative state of the markets, wih 
what they were at this time last year. ‘The 
market be cousidered as comprizing 
thestock ou hand, and the price ai which 
it is or may be now disposed of. The readi- 
ness of purchase and sale or the relative 
briskness of the market, is not to be in- 
cluded in this comparion. 
Oct. 4, 1315, Oct. 1814. 


Sugar 50,724 Uhds. 65,155 
14,820 Trs. 16,086 
Coffee 29,051 Casks. 52,823 
129,908 Bags. 2i5,C01 
Rum 27,081 Punch. 27,683 


284 Hhds. 403 
Molasses $736 casks. 
Toracco.—The stock in London, Oct 
Ist, was, on acomparison with October Ist, 
1814, about 4000 hhds. more of Virginia 


| Fobacco, aud about the same quantity 
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Maryland The imports of Tobacco for the 
three months, ending 30th September, 
was 4501 hhds. Virginia, and 1256 bhes. 
Marsla. ds. The quantity in Loudon, the 
Ist inst: nt was : 
Virgwia, 5634 hhds. Ammersford, 6 hhds. 
Maryland, 1374 hhds Brazil Leaf, 54 bales 
Kast Tndia, 124 bales Brazil Roll $18 rolls 
St. Domingo, 333 do. Canaster, 32 packs 
SM Domingo Carots, Porto Rico, 207 bales 
12 bales 
Havannah and Cuba Turkey Leaf, 38 do. 
100 packs 
The prices of Maryland are little varied ; 
Virginia descriptious were in brisk de- 
mand. 


Dvrwoons.— The stock— 

Ist October 1815. Is', October, 1814. 
2,490 tons Logwood 12,466 tous Logwood 
12,150 tous Fustic 2,501 tons Fustic. 

Cocoa,—The stock in London— 

1,310 eks, 4{0 bags 640 cks, 7476 bags 

Spices. Stock of Pimento— 

190 cks. 5910 bags 313 esks. 9565 bags 

Gincer— 

193 esks. 650 bags 214 esks. 1656 bags 

Row, quantity in London — 

27,080 puucheons 27,688 puncheons 
The imports of the quarter ending 30th of 
September, were 31,796 casks. 
Corree—3 1,201 Casks. 
132,423 Bags. 


IMPORT OF COTTON-WOOL, in September, 1815, 


From whence. Lond. | Liverpool. |Glasgow.| Total. coe Iucrease { Decrease 
23; — 23 269, — 946 
Portagal and Colonies} 467 6044, — 10719 5439) 5280) 
Spain and Colonies....) 134 134 981 

East Indies .......... S81 1484 2500 1000 1265 

North America .....-. 3384 21799 487) 29170 4980 25090) 
West lodialslands.... 76 728 80) 2313) — 1429 

Demerara and Berbice} 406 2190 175) 2771 1086 1685 ~ 
SurimaM 221 51 149) 571 159 
10142 35319) 1016) 46478 16572! 33420 38515 

Total, 1814..| 5385 9760; 1428] 16573) 

Increase,..... 33420 

Increase..}| 4758 25559, — Decrease .... 3515 
Decrease — | 4123 — | Total Increase 2¢905 bags. 


‘Lie prices of these Commodities may be 
estimated nearly as follows : 

Cocoa the prices nearly as in Oct. 1814. 

Corton Woot, is as nesriv as pos- 
sible, the same as last year at this time: 
N. B. The negoviations at Ghent were 
then only in train: we were at war with 
America. 

Svucars. Mascovadesare from 5s. to Gs. 
lower than at the seme period Jest year. 
Refined sugars are about 20s. lower than 
at that time. Crushed Sugars may be 
taken at 15s. lower; and Molasses at from 
10s. to 12s. lower. 

Corree may now be purchased at fully 
10s. lower, taking the general average of 
the market, than in October 1814. 

Rice the quantity at market is very 
trivial: yet the price ou the whole is lower 
than in last October. 

Fevurr: the currency of market prices, 
much the same as last year. 

On comparing the p ices of Provistons 
as deduced from the market, generally, 
Beer is nearly the same as last year, ex- 
eept prime Mess Beef, which is pow 


lower :——futter is nearly at its former 
rate :—Bacon must be reported ata dif 
ference of 15s. to 20s. in favour of the pur- 
chaser:—Pork fully one third lower thon 
the prices commanded by that commodity 
inthe preceding year. 

Buition.----The Guinea exported at 
258 « 398; Isnow returning at nearly its 
staudard value ef 21s. We also main- 
tained, that generally, the Bank Paper 
would measure niore traly (always taking 
the great confidence if the establishment) 
the relative value of every commodity ia 
the community. It is proved to demon- 
stration; on the landing of Buonaparte in 
France, and the immediate prospect of 
War, Bullion rapidly advanced 25 to 30 
per cent. the value of every article remain- 
ing unchanged. As to the laws prohibit- 
ing the export of Coin, it will be found 
a wild theory by all Governments; the 
subtilty of the deeply interested will easily 
evade it, we have clear proofs of it in our 
country; the prohibition in America was 
laughed at, and evaded with the same fa- 


cility, Whea-taws are thus so easily de- 
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feated in practice, the wisdom of the 
theory may be questioned, 

If we rightly conjeetare Bullion may 
experience a yet further decrease in va- 
Jue; for the rapidity with which it has 
lately been depreciated is uot likely fo end 
exactly at the point, when the commodity 
is returned to its former staudard ; or, hav 
ing varied so greatly from that standard, 
to fix precisely where theory aud spec uia- 
tion, or calculation, have placed it, wheu 
commerce &c. was ina settled condition. 

We understand that one Agent had sent 
to him from the Contiment, in the course 
of a single week, in this present mouth, 
upwards of HALF A MILLION sterling in 
gold. This becoming kuown, greatly af- 
fected the market; and to this must be 
added the remittances from other parts, as 
usual; which were not diminished, by 
this erfra receipt. [a fact, gold is not now 
wauted to pay armies with ; and this is the 
whoie mystery 

This accounts also for the heightened 
value of Doubloons above their fair'aud true 
par; they are, in fact, about 3s. in purity 
lower than the best coin (Portugal gold 
but being ready for circulation, aud re- 
quiring no trouble, being readily accepted 
in payments, aud procurable with Jess 
delay, aud of less scarcity, they auswerec 
the purpose, as well as the purest gold in 
the world; aud therefore, they bore that 
premium to which all these convenieaces 
entitled them. 

Silver naturally follows the price of 
gold, though ihe inferior metal: and thus 
we see doilar silver returning fast to its 
old measure of value: though we vow re- 
ceive it through other chaanels than 
formerly. 

We now resuine the usual course of our 
monthly Reports. 

The general appearance of Europe im- 
plies a state of tranquility, or anapproach 
ofa state of tranquillity, so uearat hand, 
that the mind beyias to avert itself from 
the war prices of commercial articles, and 
to think, what ougit to be the peace 

rice of these commodities, in good earnest. 
They will uot, however, find their abso- 
lute level, . universally, for some time to 
come; but they feel alrealy that relative 
level which contributes esseutially to lower 
their price, We ail know, that various 
taxes, recently imposed, have yet to find 
their level; and that the ouerous Income 
Tax has yet another year to run; these 
costs and charges must be completely done 
away, before the true peace price can be 
calculated aud mutucly settled between 
buyer and seller, between Britain and the 
rest of the world. 
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The Funps have for a long time been 
low: they have lately offered a field for 
speculation, for those who had surplus 
capital at command : in consequence, con- 
siderable sums have been directed into this 
channel, notwithstanding the heavy loan 
still in progress. It is certainly impossible 
to shew such resources of property in any 
uation ou the face of the earth, as at present 
distinguish Britain. 

Corron declines. The supplies now 
arrived are as ample as could be desired : 
the disposition for specuiation is abated ; 
and the article will, therefore, fiud its own 
ieve!, according to the natural and real 
demand for it. It may by taken gene- 
rally at Id. to 2d. per Ib. lewer, in the 
course of the month; but the holders de- 
mur to the price, and only those who must 
sell, lave sold. 

The sales at Liverpool, last week, might 
be 2,100 bags; the imports were from 
6,000 to 7,000 bags. 


Suears have been sold lately at very 
low prices, by some houses. they have in 
short, determined to make sales: others 
have rather chosen to keep their stocks, 
than part with them on those terms. It 
way be inferred, that both are acting on 
valid ressous ; accordiug to information 
received or to eveutsexpected. ‘The ad- 
vanced price expected was realized last 
season, 

The decline is not less on Muscovados 
than 3s to 4s. per ewt. Refined Sugars 
have beew pressed on the market af 5s. to 
7s. decline : this slackeus the refiners; to- 
gether with the noi-admission of bond- 
ing for the spring trade. ‘The consequence 
of low prices has been an encreased de- 
mand: more business has been doue with- 
in the last two days, than for a week be- 
fore: but not enough to raise the prices. 
In foreign Sugars scarcely auy motion. 

Corver. The greater proportion of what 
was brought to public sale last week was 
taken in, aud this was a general feeling of 
the holders. So great a quantity as 
38,060 bags declared by the fudia Com= 
pany together wilh the rise mn the course 
of exchange, has damped the markets, 
for the preseat. 

We say “ for the present,” also, because 
there usually is a kind of pause takes place 
about this time, in the markets of tloilaud, 
Hamburgh, &c. the holders wishing to 
Kuow as vearly as they can the total of the 
imports into their various towus, and there- 
by on tothe Coutment, that they may wiih 
greater security proportion their quantities 
sent into the forthe wiuter supply 
For, as they intens sending into Germany 
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&e. they estimate the probable demand, 
aud distance, and difficultics of conveyance, 
and of payment, &c. before they send 
away. They have had pretty good prac- 
tice at estimates of this kind, during some 
years past. 

Inpico. A great sale is going on at the 
India House; not less than 5,000 chests are 
sold: the prices have Mix tusted ; and may 
fluctuste sti!! more before the sale closes. 

Tovacce is extremely heovy at market: 
scarcely any variation of prices. 

The market is equally heavy for Ta- 
Low: no variation. [emp contimues in 
limited demand: Frax lower; and only 
few purcheses made. 

Spices shece lower: 19,000 bags of 
pepper declared for sale by the Companys: 
other spices hesvy. Jamaica white ginger 
£10 Ss. to G10 Black £8 5s. 

Intsa Provisto s, very little good 
mess beef remaining ; and we are. sorry to 
say that the beef cured Curing the late hot 
weather, has bat imperfectly taken the 
sot; and several small parcels of it which 
are arrived are tainted. This will prove 
to he a great loss to the owners, to the pur- 
chasers, 2nd to the nition. 

Bacon has lately decreased its stock 
very fost. meaning the superior description: 
there is no want of inferior or of nnddling 
Pork 1s in brisk demand this article is 
rising. Some think thet the outward bound 
West indiamen. will nearly clear the mar- 
ket of beef: perhaps of Bacon. 

The late improvements 1: Chemistrs 
are thought to have had an effect some 
what uupleasint on the pyrwoons: the 
manufacturers being enabled to employ 
infericr articles to produce the same effect os 
they formerly required the best of possib!« 
colouring watters for. This surely ought 
to imply, that when they now operate by 
means of those articles of superior quatity, 
they must produce effects proportionstely 
superior to what they formerly produced, 
Either the art is improved, and improv- 
ing, or the public is deluded by purchasing 
an inferior commodity, though under tie 
disguise of bemg equal to what was pur- 
chased formerly. 

The Coal Trade has been thrown into a 
bustle, and into a stagnation, by the re- 
fractory seamen at Newastle, Shields, 
Sunderland, &c. The affair it is expected 
will subside, as the magistracy now act 
with vigour; in the mean time it has 
proved beueficial to those dealers who had 
extensive stocks, os they have been ene- 
bled to dispose of them ou their own terms. 

The average prices of corn to the mid- 
dle of the month, are, Wheat 50s. 1d: 
Rye 86s. 6d. Bariey 20s, 6d. Oats 23s. Gd. 


SGRICULTUBRAL fePORT, 

Essex.— Our lands ettogether were 
vever known to work more pleasantly for 
j the seed, particularly clovers, leyers: and 
the sowing of whest, with some of our 
best agriculturists, is neariy finished, ex- 
cept those pieces which are to follow 
Prom the extreme mildness of 
the scason, the plants of winter tares make 
a grest show.  Turnips are much im- 
proved trom the same source. Young 
(jovers must be considered full plants. 
Ait the sammer fallowed grounds are laid 
up fo: winter ia a very promising state for 
the ensuingspring. At the different mar- 
kets in this part of the country, the 
Scoichmen were somewhat reluctant iu 
parting with their beasts ; so that purchases 
of lean stock appear to be effected only on 
rising terns. Pigs are very cheap.  But- 
ter, cherse, and hops command more 
money. 


Bavkruiits and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Sep. 2. 

Aikinsou T. York, linen draper. 

Dillicar W. Pickering, York, horse dealer. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Ansell J. Carshalton, Surrey, pa-er maker. 
Sols. Swaine and Co. Freder.ck’.-place, Old 
Jewry. 

Bower G. of the Park, Sheffield, spade maker. 
Sols. Blagg and Co. Symond’s hin. 

Bryan M. and R. Mark Lane, ship agents. Sod. 
Hartlev, New Bridge-street, Biackiriars. 

Baruh D.  Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
merchant. Sol. Isaacs, St. Mary Axe. 

Elswood A. Chard, Somerset, money scrivener. 
Sols King and Co, Bedford Row. 

Ecwards J. Winchester-street, Broad-street, 
merchant. Sol. Nind, Throgmorton-street. 
Gilding T. Liverpool, livery stable keeper. Sols. 

Shepherd and Co. Bedford Row. 

Jones R. Basinghall-street, factor. Sol. Pullen 
Fore-sireet, Cripplegate. 

Jones W.Gresford, Denbigh, miller. Sol. Lewis, 

_New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane. 

Keene Samuel, North-place, Gray’s Inn-lane, 
upholder. Sod. Williams, Cursitor-street. 

Lax J. Suaderland near the Sea, currier. Sods. 
Watson and Co. Temple. 

Loweock J. Great Heaton, Lancashire, butcher. 
“ols. Willisand Co. Warnford-court. 

Milter A. Longrigys, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 

cattle dealer. Bleasdale and Co. New 
Inn. 

Murrell B. sen. Evesham, Worcester, grocer. 

Sol Smart, Staple inn. 

Payne J. W. H. Warwick-square, printer. Sol. 
Murphy, Sun Court, Cornbill 

tichardson J Sculccates, York, spirit merchant. 

Sol. Shaw, Field Court, Gray’sinn. 

Stone and Kendrick, Old Burlirgton-street, 

milliners. Sol. Latkow, Wardrobe-place, 

Joctor’s Commons. 

Steward W. Wolverhampton, Stafford, vies 

tualler. Sol. Williams, Red Lion-street, 

Holborn. 


Beang $4s. 7d. Peas 36s. 4d, 


Wickstead R. Manchester, umbrella manufae- 
turer. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
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29. 

O. Morley, R. Morley, & J. Morton, of Don- 

caster, spirit merchants. R. C. Stanes, Chelms- 

ford, bookseller. J. Champness, of King's Road, 

Fulham, Middlesex, fruiterer. J. Relout, of 

Ryde, Hants, grocer. W. Parker, of Bristol, 

bacon factor. W. Grave, of Skipton, York, 

iroumonger. J.H. Rogers, Cavendish, Suffolk, 
common carrier. S. Sanders, of Holywell-sireet, 

Shoredi'ch, dealer and chapman. J. Blackburn, 

Duke-street, Aldgate, mercer. 

RAYKRUPTS.—Sept. 6. 

Barnes T. W. Water Poppleton, York, timber 
merchant. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Holt R. W. Green Lettuce lane, Cannon-street, 
merchant. So/s. Allison and Co, Freeiman’s- 
court, Cornhill. 

Jackson and Riding, Kingston upon Hull, ship- 
owners. Sol. Fgerton, Grav’s Inn-square. 

Onwe I. sen. Orme L.jun. and Orme R. Nortin 
ham, silversmiths. Sols. Long and Co. Gray’s 


Ton. 

West and Culliford, Great Winchester-street, 
London, insurance brokers. Sols. Wiltshire 
and Co. Winchester House, Old Broad-street. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 29. 

G Bowen, jun. and J. Bowen, of Bristol, oil 
and colourmen. J Puit, of Stokefleming, De- 
von, miller. H. Fwhank, of Aldermanbury, 
London, warehouseman. A. Payne, St. John- 
street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, flour factor. J. 
Rhodes, of Ellesmere, Salop, burcher. W. Bell, 
late of Horneas‘le, Lincoln, grocer. W. Deni- 
son, of Bulstrode-street, Middlesex, merchant. 
J. Brown, late of Gracechurch-street, London, 
cornfactor. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Sept. 9. 

Poole T. B. late of Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, 
currier, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Darling W. Kingston upon Hull, cabinet maker. 
Sol Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Halton J. Manchester, cotton-waste dealer. Sols. 
Shephard and Co Bedford Row. 

Messiter R. Shaftesbury, Dorset, money scri- 
vener. Sols. Frowd and Co. Serle-street, Lin 
coln’s Inn. 

Ottey J. Bruerton, Stafford, rope maker. Sols. 
Anstice & Co.King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
Outridge R. Newport, Isle of Wight, iron- 
founder. Sols. Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 
Tov T. Penryn, Cornwall, grocer. Low- 

less and Co. St. Mildred’s-court. 

Wrigley B. Manchester, cotton-spinner. Sols. 
Milne and Parry, Temple. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 30. 

J.L. Smith, Broad-street, London, dealer. 
B. Atkinson, of Doncaster, Yorkshire, mill- 
wright. J. Sanders, late of Martinhussingtree, 
Worcestershire, maltster. T. Nicholson, of 
Colford, Glocestershire, maltster. P. Holmes, 
of Stourport, Worcestershire, grocer. T. Ro- 
berts, of Liverpool, merchant. P. Walker, of 
Fdgeworth, Lancashire, calico printer. Wm, 
Rofe, of Stratford, Essex, dealer. A. Adderton, 
of Lower Shadwell, Middlesex, shipchandler. 
S. Crane and H.S. Crane, of Stratford, Essex, 
merchants. 

BANKRUPTS, Sept. 12. 

Croysdill Timothy, Russia Row, Milk-street, 
baize factor. Sol. Parton, Walbrook. 

Hardcastle W. High Holborn, Middlesex, book- 
seller. Sol. Taylor, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Lea S. Hook-a-Gate, Salop, timber merchant. 

*  So!. Griffiths, Southampton Buildings. 

Stone W. GSloane-square, Middlesex, merchant. 

Sol. Pullen, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 
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Tiemann, Kuhle, and Warniken, Spicer-street, 

Spitalfields, colourmanufacturers. Sul.Reeks,. 
Tellclose-sq ware. 

Taylor J. and J. T. Upper Thames-street, iron- 
merchants. Sol. Thomas, Fen-court. 

Wrightson G. senior, Maryport, Cumberland, 
herring merchant. Sol Falcon, Elin-court, 
Temple. 

Wrightsén G. jun Maryport, Cumberland, 
merchant. Sol. Faleon, Elm-court, 
‘emple. 

Wickett J and N. Davidston, Cornwall, cattle 
jobbers. Sol. Thompson, Gray's Inn-square. 
CERTIFICATES, Oct. 8. 

J. Harris, of Abedarc, Glamorgan, builder. 
J. Bailey, late of Birmingham, Warwick, 
gardener. J. M. Collins, of Newton Abbott, 
Devon, maltster. J. Dunn, of Liverpool, draper. 
R_ Addis, of Monmouth, maltster. G. Middum, 

of Tiverton, Devon, draper, 
BANKRUPTS, Sept. 16. 

Bonnin J. North-street, St Mary Abbott's, 
Kensing*on, carpenter. Sol. Hamilton, Ber 
wick-s'reet, Soho. 

Brown J. Glamford Briggs, Lincoln, mercef. 
Sols Leigh and Co. New Bridge-s'reet. 

Cuff G. Leadenhall-street, merchant. Sols, 
Walker and Co. id Jowry. 

Clegg J. Neweastle-nnder-Lyme, Stafford, mer- 
cer. Sols. B nbow and Co. Sione-buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Critchley Fi. St. Helen within Hardshaw, 
within Windle, Lancaster, butcher. Sol. Gas- 
kell, Wigan. 

Cooke T. Bury St. Fdmunds, Suffolk, miller. 
Sol. Bromley, Gray's Inn 

Craike E. Ingledew . and T. Borough Market, 
Southwark, potatoe merchants. Sel Col- 
lingwood, St. Saviour’s Church-yard. 

Hesketh R. Warrington, wine and spirit merch, 
Sol. Thomas, Fen-court. 

Meale J otherwise May, Golcar Hill, Hudders- 
field, shopkeeper. 

Miller G. Charns Hall, Stafford, cheesefector, 
Sols. Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s Buildings. 
Norman J. Wellington, Somerset, serge-maker. 

Sol. Merchant, Milk-street, Bristol. 

Nicho! J. and W. ©ld Jewry, London, merch, 
Sols. Dunn and Co. Broad-street. 

Osbaldiston J. Miik-street, Cheapside, Man- 
chester warehouseman. Sol. Bowden, Angel 
court, Throgmorton-sireet. 

Porter T Ullesthorpe, Leicester, draper. Soj. 
Ware, Gray's Inn. 

Piper R. Bushnell’s Rents, Great Hermitace- 
street, Wapping, builder. Sol. Sheffield, 
Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields. 

Spooner R. Cornbill, woollen draper. £0. Das 
vies, Lothbury. 

Thompson and Lister, Manchester, cotton spin- 
ners. Sol. Hurd, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES. Oct.7. 

Wn. Eachus, of Middlewich, Chester, wool- 
len draper. J. W. Keene, of Birmingham, 
Warwick, factor. T. Watson, of Margaret-st, 
Cavendish-square, Middlesex, brickleyer. J. 
Stephens, of Carmarthen, corn merchant. W. 
Postans, of Birmingham, brass founder. J. H. 
Hamaan, of Great Winchester-street, London, 
merchant. W. Freeman, of Lincoln, shop. 
keeper. W. Jacklin. of Manningtree, Essex, 
baker. J. Parry and M. Parry, of Morsden, He- 
reford, dealers in wool. P. Simeon, late of 
Tokenhouse-yard, London, and of Chiswell- 
street, Middlesex, merchant. J. Polglasse, 
Bristol, merchant. 
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BANKRurTS, Sept. 26. 


Brown J. Heaton Norris, Manchester, victtaller.| Akers W. Great Coram-street, Middlesex, glazier. 


Sols. Milne and Parry, Temple. 


Bandons P. Lamb-street, Spisalfelds, victualler!Cotton M. 
Blake J. Lidney, Giocester, shopkeeper. 


Sols. 


Pearson, Pump-court, Temple 
Cansdel! J Canterbury, Kent, ironmonger. 
Lane and Co. Lawrenc®-Pountney Hill. 


Dillicar W. Pickerivg, York, horse dealer. So’. 


Eyre, Gray's Inn-square. 


Hughes N. Cranfield, Bedford, cattle dealer, to 


Sols. Staiton and Co. Shoreditch. 

Worcester, cheesemonger. Sols. 

Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-st. 

Collie: J. Rainow, Chester, cotton spinner. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 

Dunbar W. Wormwood-street, merchant. 
Comberford, Copthall Court. 

Gill R. Union street, Borough, tailor. Sol. Wiles 

son, Cursitor-street. 


surrender September 23, October 9, and 31, atjkingston J. Newport, Monmouth, dealer and 


Guildhall, London. 

Kingsland Road. 
Jacob Bartholomew-close, London, merchant 

Sols. Collin: and Co. Spital-square 


Sol Gray, Tyson-place 


4} chapman. Sols. Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant’s 
lun, Fleet street. 

,,Land J. Wakefield Outwood, York, twine spinner, 
Sol. Lake, Dowgate Hill. 


Silvester S. Bilston, Stofford, japanner. Sols. Ste-;/Lee W. of New Sarum, Wilts, cheese delaer. Sol. 


henson and Son, North-place, Gray's lnn-lane 
right R. of the Plitform, Rotherhithe, surgeon 
Sol Rigby, Frith-street, Soho. 
Wash J. Old Hall, Tollesbury, Essex, mariner 
Sol. Druce, Billi er-square. 
CERTIFICATES.—Oct. 10. 


J. Payne, of John street, Clerkenwell, Middle- 
T. Bendall, of 
S. Phillips, of Little Alie- 
street, Goodiman’s-fiels, Middlesex, tailor. P. H.jsex, maker. 


sex, flour factor and mealman. 
Bristol, ironmonger. 


Abbot, Lime-street, London, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS, Sept. 23. 
Butt J. Sheffield, York, draper. 
Co. Temple. 

Brooksbank and Moody, Long lane, Bermondsey, 
tanners. Sols. Kaye and Co. Bank buildings. 
Bucklee D. Hatton Garden, watch gilder. Sol 

Addis, Park street, Westminster. 
Cornwall J. Kirton Fen, Lincoln, victualler Sols. 
Lodington and Co. Secondaries Office, Temple. 
Clough T. Beverley, York, saddler. Sols. Morton 
and Co. Gray’s Ion squere 
Denis H. B. Manchester, and Rye G. Wigan, 
drapers. Sol. Windle, Johu-street, Bedford kow. 
Forster W. Hunslet, York, flax spinner. Sols 
Edmunds and Co. Exchequer Office, Lincoln’, 


nn. 

Hill J. Spring Gardens, Middlesex, tailor. So/ 
Griffith, Featherstone-buildings. 

Miller W. Brown’s Coffee house, Mitre Court, 
Fleet street, merchant. Sas. Winters, Swithin’: 
lane. 

Maxted F. Gracechurch street, hatter. Sol. Kiss, 
Earl street, Blackfriars. 

Newham R. jua. Siockton, Durham, cabine: 

maker So/. Windle, John street, Bedford Row. 

Penney T. Lombard street, merchant. So/. Pas- 
more, Warnford Court. 

Spooner W. Lawrence lane, Cheapside, factor 
Sol. Putt, Bucklersbury. 

Snelling J. Bristol, victualler. Sol. Whitcombe 
and Co. Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet street. 

Spicer W. Atford, Wilts, maltster. Sols. Frowd 
and Co. Serle street, Jian. 

Tollevev H. Portsea, Southampton, brewe 
Sols. Palmerand Co. Bedford Row. : 

Willis J. Fulham, Middlesex, maltster & brewer. 
Sols. Parnther & Co. London-street, Fenchurch 
sireet. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 14. 

J. Melhuish, of Crediton, Devon, baker. C 
Sundiuis, of Devonshire-square, London, mer 
chant. T. Shands, of Providence Row, Middlesex 
baker J.B Hough, of Weliclose-square, Mid 
dlesex, master mariner. W. Pare, of Hackney, 
Middlesex, draper, G. Steedman, late cf North 
field, Worcester, farmer. Abel Whirchouse, A 
Whitehouse, and W. Whitehouse, of Westbrom- 
wich, Stufford, nail ironmongers. M. Coale, of 
Thorney street, Bigomsbury, Middlesex, tailor, 


Sols. Milne and 


Emly, Fssex-court, Temple. 
{Morris E. Redditch, Worcester, carpenter. Sol. 
Turner, Bioomsbury square. 
Russell J. Hereford, miller. Sols. Darke and Co. 
Princes-stree’, Bedford Row. 
Young and Milner, Manchester, flour dealers. Sol- 
Ellis, Chaneery-lane. : 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 17. 
T. Wheatley, late of Wapping Wall, Middle- 
W. Edinonson, late of London 
street. Toitenham Court Road, Middlesex, apo- 


thecary. 
BANKRUPTS.—Sep?. 30. 

Butler R. High-street, Poplar, chandler. 
Heard, Hooper-square, Goodman’s-fields. 
Barnes J. Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, millwright. 
Sols. Fgerton and Co. Gray's 
Buhuss fT. Wednesbury, Staffordshire, gun barrel 
maker. Sof. Nicholls, Gray s Inn square. 
Booth J. Wibsey, York, cotton manufacturer. 
Sol. Battye, Chancery-laue. 
Eastham G. Clithero, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
Sol. Norris, Johun-strect, Bedford Row. 
Molbin J. jua. Wenvor, Glamorgan, maltster. 
Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s Inn square. 
Harris J. St. Ives, Huntingdon, scrivener, to sur- 
render Oct. 24, 25, and Nov. 11, at the George 
Inn, Huntingdon, Sols. Greene, St. Ives; aid 
Debary & Co, Gate-street, Liucoln’s Inn-fields. 
Leigh J. jun. Bennett’s Hill, rope maker. — Sols. 
Young and Co. St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 
tolley J. Wood-street, Cheapside, bacon drier. 
Sols, Knight and Co. Basinghall-street. 
St. Barbe K Cock Till, Ratetiffe, ship chandler. 
Sois, Blunt and Co. Old Bethlem. 
Smale J. Plymouth Dock, vietualler. Sol. Walker, 
New Ino. 
Thomsen Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street, 
merchant. Sos. ‘Pomlinsons and Co. Copthall- 
cour. 
Velvin J. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier, Sols. 
Egan and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 
Wyeth B.J. J: Manor Kow, Tower Hill, per- 
fumer. Sol. Chacsley, Mark Lane. 

CERTIVICATES, Oct QI. 
W. Herman and W. Cockerill, of the British 
Imperial Hote], Covent Garden, Middigsex, hotel- 
keepers J. M‘Cabe, of Lombard-street, London, 
merchant. KR. Thresiver, late of Cheapside, Lon- 
don, hosier. J. Emanuel, late of Ordnance 
tow, Postsea, Hanis, silversmith. J. Rey, of 
Mark-lane, London, wme merchant. T. Herbert, 
now or late ot Andover, Hants, grocer. R. Dod- 
son, of Liverpool, merchant. Hewitson, of 
Wigton, Cumberland, inuakeeper. FE. Edwards, 
of Old Street Koad, Middlesex, twine spinner. 
W. Maclean, of Uppesx Marylebone-street, and 
Wigmore-street. St, Marylebone, Middlesex,, ca- 
binet-maker. J. Harris, late of Pledwick, Sandal 
Magia, York, apothecary. 
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BANKRUPTS, Oct. 3. { 


Anthony G. St. John Baptist, Hereford, cord 
wainer Sols. Darke and Co, Princes-street, Bed 
ford Row. 

Kineaid D. Spital-square, Middlesex, silk manu- 
facturer. Sol. James, Bucklersbury. 

Mallion H. Liverpool, merchant. 
Threadneedle-street. 

seland J. 
moor, Seot’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 

Saunders G. Maryport, Cumberland, draper. Sols. 
Farrer and Co. Gray's Inn, 

Wise J. B. Taplow Mills, Buckingham, paper 
maker. Sols. Loxley-and Son, Cheapside. 

Wiliams and Peery, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Lon- 
don, oilmen. Sols. Barrows aad Co. Basinghal! 
street. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 24, 

H. Leathom, of Liverpool, Lancas er, merchant 
F. Belcher, late of Liverpop!, merchant. J. Tap- 
penden, of Faversham, Kent, serivene’. T. Rick- 
aby, of Craike, Durham, innkeeper. G. Sawrtell, 
of Bristol, merchant. TT. Atusworth, formerly of 
Anderton, afterwards of Bolton, but now of Man 
chester, tanner. 

BANKRUPTS, Oct 7. 

Allington T. Fenney Stratford, Buekingham> 
grocer. Sol. Lawledge, Gray's Inn-lane. 

Bayley J. Plymouth, ship chandler. Sols. Darke 
aad Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row, 

Beldam.8. White Row, Spitalfields, Middlesex, 
baker, Sof. Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin-street, 
Cripplegate. 

Cook & Prince, Coleman-street, merchants. Sols 
Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars. 

Clinton T. Much Marcle, Hereford, horse dealer. 
Sol. Stevenson, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Fisher F. Edgware Road, St. Mary, Padding‘on, 
nurseryman. Sof. Hamilton, Berwick-st. Boho. 

Golding W. Cavendish, Suffoik, hay jobber. Sol. 
Stevens, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Greenly W. Tenbury, Worcester, shoemaker. 
Sol. Baddeley, James-stree', Bedford-row. 

Grant W. Oxford-street, upholsterer. Sol. Pop- 

kin, Dean-strget, Soho. | 

Garrard South Mims, Middlesex, farmer. 
Sol. Wilkinson, Cross-st. Finsbury-square. 
Swiney, Pinner’s Hall, London, merchant. Sots 
Reardon and Davis, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Styeet. 

Peayce J. Kingsgate-street, St. George the Martyr, 
Middlesex, plumber and glazier. Sol. Turner, 
Percy-street, Rathbone Place 

Petfepher and Smith, Red Lisn-street, C!erken- 
well, jewellers. Sols. Fisher’, Aldersgate-street 

Prankerd C. Parish of St Philip and Jacob, Glo- 
cester, tanner. Varrant and Co. Chancery 
lane. 

Webster W. Crown Court, Cheapside, merchant 
Sols. Loxiey and Co. Cheapside. ‘ 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 23. 

W. Atkius,sen. W. Aikfns, jun. andS. Atkins, 
of Chipping Norton, Oxford, bankers. F. Roberts, 
of Plymouth, Dock, Devon, man’s mercer. J. J 
Lindner, late of Broad-street, Ratcliffe, Middlesex, 
hat manufacturer. R.J. Troward, late of Cupar’: 
Bridge, Surrey, soap manufacturer’ S. Brook and 
W. Lister, of Baildon, York, cottonspinners. J. 


Mayhew, jun. late of St. Osyth, Essex, miller, 
E. Harris, of Bristol, carpenter. TD Christopher, 


of Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, London, wine- 
merchant. W Williams, of Mincing-lane, Lon 
don, broker. F. Coles, of Minciug-lane, London 
broker. W. Coles, of Mincing-lane, London. 
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BANKRUPTCY 10 


Saltmer T. and Saitmer J. of Manchester, hat 


manufacturers. . 
BANKRUPTS, 

Aistrope J. M. Garthorne, Lincoln, grocer. Sols. 

Exley and Co, Furnival’s Jaa. 


Sol. Barrow,|Bellet jun. Wellington, Somerset, maltster. 


Sol. Robinson, Fssex-street, Strand. 


Corelev, Salop, miller. Sol. High-)Clancey W. Adam’s Court, Old Broad-street, proe 


vision merchant. Sols. Knight and Co. Basing- 
hall-street. 
Headham J. Skinner-street, warehouseman. Sol, 
Siade, Gray's Inu-square. 
Hickman J and T. ‘Taunton, Somerset, mercers. 
Sols. King and Lukin, Bedford Row. 
Humble W. of Great St. Thomas Apostle, agent, 
Sol. Acheson, Great Winchester-street, 
Lediard ¥. of Cirencester, Gloucester, victualler. 
Sol. Thompson, Gray's Inn-sq are. 
J. Bristol, linen draper. Cardales and 
Co. Gray’s Inn. 
Smith J. Feversham, Kent, shopkeeper. Sol. 
Collingwood, St. Saviour’s Church-yard. 
Shites W. Broadhembury, Devon, miller. Sols. 
Darke and Co. Prinees-street, Bedford Row. 
Vernon T. Walcot, Bath, picture dealer. Sol. 
Young, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 
certipicates, Oct. 31 
William Coles, Frederick Coles, and William 
Williams, late of Mincing lane, London, brokers. 
Isaac Hill, late of Basinghall-street, London, ware- 
houseman. William Emes and Philip Emes, of 
Church Row, Fenchurch-street, London, mer- 
chants. Nathaniel Everett, of Longbridge, Deve- 
rell, Wilis, clovhier. W. Baker, of Leeds, York, 
lver. Hannah Maughan, Neweas'l+ upon Tyne, 
baker. Sarah Dixon, of Boston, Liacoln, jewel- 
ler. William Thomas, late of Tichborn-street, 
Middlesex, oilman. Peter “awcet:, of St. 
‘in’s, Stamford Baron, Northampton, innkeeper. 
navkropts, Ort. 14. 


Abbotts R. Bradby, Derby, shopkeeper. Sol. 
Cookney, Castle-street, Holborn. 
Barrington J.C. Strand, bookseller. Sol. Sylby, 


Jean-street, Soho. 
Budge E. Crewkerne, Somersetshire, limeburner. 

Sof. Pearson, Temple. 

Caplin W. Woodley, Berkshire, farmer. Sol. 

Hamilton, Berwick-street, Soho. 

Chapman J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, porter mer- 

chant. So/s, Edmunds and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Cobham Judd-street, Brunswick-square, mu- 

sicalinstrument vendor. Sod. Pullen, Fore-st. 

Cripplegate. 

Colliton J. Morchard-Bishop, Devon, dealer and 
chanman Sof. Berry, Crediton, Devon. 

Ford W. Bleckington, Somerset, maltster. Sol. 

Parton, Walbreok. 

Garnett A. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Shepha? 
and Co, Bedford Row. 
Leigh T. Lymm, Chester, dealer and chapman. 

Sols. Rowson and Co. Prescor. 

Land J. Maidstone, druggist. Sof. Smith, Hatton 
Garden. 
Powell J. FE. Pill, Somerset, glazier Sols. Whit- 

combe and King, Serjeant’s lon. 
Wicks W. Frampton upon Severn, Gloucester, 
shopkeeper. Sols. Vizard and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 
Norv. 4. 

Fleanor Howell and J. Howell, "Change alley, 
Cornhill, fruiterers. J. A. Brown, Nicholas-lane, 
London, merchant. W. Dawson, Fenchurch-st, 
nerchant. T Boniface, Havant, Southampton, 
chandler. R. Minton, Hereford, dealer. T. Hew. 


broker. W. G, Canch, of Guildford, Surreyf!ott, Dawley Bank, Salop, victualler. J. George, 
sme burner. 


Monmouth, timber merchant. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 21, 1815. Fire-Office Shares, &c. Oct. 21. 


Canals. 
£.4 
American pot-ash, perewt. 3 15 0 to4 10 Birmingham .,. 302. 
Ditto pearl ...... 0 0 17 Chesterfield .... Div. @... 
Barilla. 15 Chelmar and Blackwater. . 
Brandy,Cogaiac,bond.gal. 5 Crinan 
Camphire, refined .. Grand Junction... . Div. si... 
Ditto unrefined .. Grand Sutty 
Corhineal, gerb. bond. ib. 1 Huddersfield 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 Keanett and Avon.. Div. i5s 
Coffee, fine bord....ewt. 5 Ditto (New) eee 
Ditto ordinary ...... 3 Lancaster ......Div.1.... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb. 0 Leicester ...... Div. 110..... 
Ditto Jamaica .. 0 Montgomery sas 
Ditto Smyrna .. Oxford 
Ditto East-India Rochdale 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 Shropshire ...... Div. 4/... 
Elephants’ Tecth ...... 24 
Scrivellocs 16 Stroudwater 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 88 Swansea ... 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 72 Thames and Medway 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 0 Warwick & Birming. Div. 122. 
Geneva, Holl bond. gal. 0 Worcester and Birmiagham.. 
Ditto, English...... 0 Docks 
Gum Arahie, Turkey,ewt. 8 Eest Countr 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 48 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 46 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 
Road. 


Ditto East-India .... 0 
Ruth ken Highgate Archway 501. sh. .. 


TrovBritish bars .. ton 12 
23 Insurance Companies. 
Ditto Swed. 2ud sort 14 pd. 41 10 
Lead in pigs... £6Pd..... 2 10 
. Ditto red Birmingham 10001.sh.1001.pd, 100 — 
Lead white county 1001. sh. 101, pd. 25 — 
Logwood chips .... tun Div. 61. 102 — 
Madder, Dutch 2 2 
Mahogany 
Qil, Lucea..24 gal jar 18 
Ditto Florence, } Lchest 3 
Ditto whal- 46 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 74 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom....ewt. 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 
Rum, Jamaica boewd gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto——_——-, yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin iu blocks...... 
Tobaceo, Maryland, tb. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cewt. 
Whale fins (Green| ) ton 
Wine : 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 46 
Ditto Lisbon..... 50 
Ditto Madeira........ 30 
Ditto Vidunia ........ 0 
Ditto Ualeavella ...... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 30 
Ditto Mountain 20 
Ditto Claret for duty hogs 20 


wooo 


~ 


> 


PEE 


ED 


Sat 


Imperial 500 sh. 501. pd. 
London Ship 


til 


Union Fire and Life 1001. sh. May 

Water Works. 
Chelsea .........-Div. 128 12 5 
East London ....Div.21... 59 — 
Kent Roads ..........6... 13 4 
Lambeth .......... Div. 407, 999 — 
Manchester and Salford .... 31 — 
Portsmouth & F orlington.... 17 — 
West Middlesex (Old) ...... 28 10 
Bridges. 
Strand 1001. sh. all pd.(Disct.) 18 — 
Ditto Annuities ..(Prem.) .. 7 
Southwark Bridge(Disct.).... 20 — 
Literary Institutions. 

London, 75 gs. access “2-0 
Surry 30 gs. 


— 


ecoceccse Sor oH 
mS 


a 


Beeralstone .... Disct...,... 

Brit Copper Compauy...,.-.. 44 — 

English Copper Company ...,. 7 — 
Misccllaneous. 

Lon. Common Sale Roums.... 30 — — — 

Do. Flour Company ,....... 6 6 —— 

Drury Lane Theatre 200 — 


1s! 
| 


co 
cor 


CSN 
eo 


a> 
So 


‘>, 


(348 
85 — 82 — 
690 — 695 — 
<= 
2 6 
180 — 
47 10 ; 
17 — 
14 — 
19 10 
225 — 
499 10 
26 10 
232 — 
— 
270 — 
38 — 
45a 
a 
144 — 
| 
d 
d 
d 
d 
I 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


SESE 2s |by Leslie's 

Le 

Sept 2? 54° 69 | 56} 29,04 62 Fair 
22 | 56 69 ; 52 Pair 
23) 55 66 54 56 Pair 
24/57 54 570, 0 Rain 
256 590154] Fair 
96157 64 ' 52 572 30 Stormy 
27 | 57. 62 50 29 Showry 
28147 61 52 | 30,08 42 Showry 
29) 59 62. 55 | 29,45 26 Showry 
20 | 49! 61, 5 44 Showry 
Oct. 1 | 54 47 Showry 

2/47 | 59! 50 62 50 Showry 
3} 47 | 58! 5d | 30,19 42 Fair 
4/55 55 32 Cloudy 
5155.60 56 301 46° Fair 
6155 | 60° 50 02 0 Rein 
7147; 60.49 10 26 Fair 
8 |46\54 49 32% 29 Cloudy 
9 | 46) 53 | 48 54 Fair 
10 | 47 | 54 | 47 80 Pair 
272i 48 | 52 50; 29,85 O Rain 
12/50 | 54) 49 ,69 19 Cloudy 
13/52 | 56 54 36 Pair 
14° 51 | 55 | 50 81 40 Fair 
15 | 48 | 57 | 54 90 36 Fair 
16 | 57 | 63 | 54 36 Fair 
17 | 56 | 58 | 55 40 Fair 
18 56 | 60 54 502) O Rain 
19 | 57), 6L 55 16 Stormy 
20 | 60) 61 56 Stormy 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
<= 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loafto weigh I7\b. 6oz.....3s, 8d. 
The Half ditto ditto 8 10 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5'......0 11 
The tdo ditto ditt. 2 22 0 5h 


POTATOES, 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


At lis. 9d. to 12. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth 
Plymouth, and Falmouth 

At 209. Yarmouth, Hull, aud Newcastle 

At Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristol, Chester, and Liverpool. 

At 11g.to 29. France, 

At4 Gottenburgh. Home 

At 2ys Madeira, ret. Home 2 to 3gs. 

At 4gs East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 2 gs. Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; 
Home the same. 

At 2 to 24qs. Leeward Islands. 

At4 qs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the 
same 

At 2 as. Western Isles. Home 39s. 

At2!to3 gs. Jamaica. Home 3 to 4 gs, 

At 24 to 3 qs. Brazils. Home, the same. 

At 84s. East-Indies, out and home. 

At 24 to 3 gs. Malta, Sicily, &c. 

At4qs. Honduras, 

At 3 to 4 gs. Canada, Newfoundland. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 
6q to8 gs. Home the same 

At 00 gs. Southern Whale Fishery out and 

home. 


Kidney...... 5 0 0) Ox Nobles... 3 10 6 
Champions .. 4 00] Apple ...... 4100 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s Gd 
MEAT 


Smithfield, per stone of 81b. to sink the Offal. 


Beef | inut. | veal { pork lam. 

1815. dis: 
Oct. 6..5 0:5 4/6 6/6 O16 6 
13..5 015 4/6 6:6 0.6 6 
20..5 0/5 4/6 0/6 
015 4/7 0j6 0 


{Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Vine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 
Powder, ordinary, 9to - 1438 


COTTON TWIST 
Mule Ist quality, No 40 4s. 2d. 
No. 120 4d. 
2d quelity, No 40 3s. Sd. 
Discount—124 to 15 avd 20 per cent. 


Sep 21. 


COALS, delivered at 138. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Sep, 25. .. 00s Ud to 00 0 | 438 3d to 54 6 


Oct. 3... 52s Od 000 478 Od 579. 
16. .. 538s 9d 00:0, 498s Od 0 
17. .. Od 00 58s Sd 


60 0 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 24d | Calf Skins 30 to 
tressing Hides ..204d 45\b. per doz 32s 
Crop hides for cut. 23d | Ditto 50 to 70... 56s 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 92. 
Soap; yellow, 86s.: mottled @6s.; curd 100s, 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s. Od, 


Course of Exchinge. 


Bilboa 37 Palermo, per oz. 120d; 


Amsterdam, us. 36-10 | Leghorn 48 
Dittoat sight | Genoa 
Rotterdam ‘11-6 | Venice, 24-50 
Hamb. us. 24 34-2} Naples 42 
Altona us.25 34-2 | Lisbon 602 
varis. 1d.d. 23-80 Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us. 24 Dublin 163 
Madrid Cork 
Cadiz, 35+ 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—at 


Hay Straw. Clover. 
1. 8. d. ls. 

Oct.5 ..5 0 0 116 0 610 0. 
12..5 0 0 116 0 610 0 

19 ..5 0 0 114 0 660. 
26..5 0 0 116 0 6 6 @ 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 23d September, to 20th October. 
a8] 68 Jacisalz amuies. Sis 
— | 562 — |—| Med 57! 
26 — 574 — 8&2 — 72 | | 2d 574 
—j — | 562 7] — -—— | 553) 74 — , 7d} 4d 573 
—| — | 562 7) — —— |—) 7} — | 2d) 57; 
—j — | — 1704, 7d | 3d | 57} 
c 
2— — a] — |—| 72 | —| —| ed | 2d | 572 
3} — [573 | 2] | 72 — j170}] 6d | 3d | 574 
| —| | set st | —| 3d | 4d | 528 
5| — — S62) — gt — \170 4d 2a | 
—| — | 572 | — |—| —— | sez] of | —| 2a ad | 
— |572 572 2} —— 102 | — {070}, 2d | 3d | 58} 
9) — $|— —— | —| —| 3d] 59 
fo} — | — | — —— | — | — | 3d | 3d | 593 
11} 23157! 2, 583 gt |  — 572 12h | — [174 | ld { Id | 59} 
17/2335 58602) 60 612 | 74,902 — 13.1660} | 143 | —| — 2d | 612 
14 — [594 602 2 | 74 902 | — 114 15.16 — 132 | 1d {| 2d/ 614 
16| 236593 9 60: 1 | | 15.16; 132 | 2d) id | 
f 17) 23858? 9) 60! — | 142 | — |I76! 2p| 4p! 613 
18| — 612 74190) — —| 155 |—|— 2p! 4p) 613 
19} — 591 69, 602 611) 74,901 — 15 —| 16 |—|— 2p; 5p 62; 
20] 240691 2) 613 62 | 75490; | — 61; 4p | 5p | 623 
| Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. ! FRENCH FUNDS, 
From Sept. 20, to 
£t} « < Oct. 19. 
5a 2 Sisal ion 
Aug|—— 20 50) 1032 — 
24] — | 762, 762 |1012 1013} —— | — | 951) — | — | — 50) 1022 — 
— | 763, — {1012 1012; —— —|- — | 24|57 751 997. 50! 
26203 | 762 |102 10123 1817, —| —| 95} —| —| — || 26 30! 1002 — 
sent | | 28 1097 — 
28) — | 76} 1012} —— | — — | 972; — | —| — |} 30 59 50) 1026 — 
29 |= 1012 101.1 1817] — | | | | 
30/202!/ 77 | 762 - | 95) 1027 — 
4 10) 1035 — 
6 50) 1035 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. § 30; 1037 — 
10 50; 1030 —| 
12 (58 30) 1025 
IN LONDON. at | 14 (58 10) 1022 — 
Sept.8. Oct. 5. 17. Aug. 28. 17. (57 50) 1007 — 
19 |58 1020 — 
per cent. 58 62 56 57 62 
i ‘Vd 6 per cent. ......| —— | 98 89 93 98 — 
New Loan 6 per cent. | 89 88) 975 | 82 83 97 oe 
Louisiana, 6 per cent,| 97 99 90 91 99 - 
Sank Shares ........| —— | —— 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, : 


‘ 


